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ESSAY 
ON 
THE ANTIQUE, THE PICTURESQUE, AND THE LITERARY SPIRIT IN WALES. 


To her antiquities and her scenery chiefly, Wales is indebted 
for what degree of celebrity she possesses. To these it is 
owing that the most strongly marked, the most beautiful, 
if not the most interesting, historically, of the three sister 
provinces of Great Britain is not to this day but a certain 
extent of acres, like the moors of Yorkshire, or fens of Lin- 
colnshire. That she does not possess claims of another 
kind, especially in her ancient national poetry, I am far 
from insinuating. On the contrary, although to my great 
regret not Cambro-British enough in my scholarship to 
enter into its beauties, I cannot doubt the fact so strongly 
avowed by the learned in Celtic lore that it is of a very high 
order. Even through all the disguise of translations, | have 
enjoyed starts of the vis vivida animi bursting out in some 
of her old poets, which do indeed “stir the heart like the 
sound of a trumpet.” But my purpose, in the first place, 
is to consider that taste for the antique and the picturesque 
which has been instrumental in drawing to our mountains 
admirers, visitors, and residents; and hence, if in no more 
exalted a light, must be regarded as a subject of some in- 
terest to all Welshmen. 


THE TASTE FOR THE ANTIQUE. 


There is an old, very false, very prevalent scandal against 
antiquarianism, as a narrow-minded, grubbing, fusty, d usty, 
ridiculous kind of pursuit or rage. An antiquary! What 
is the image conjured up even in your mind, most enlight- 
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ened reader of the Cambrian Quarterly, at this moment, by 
that word? Is it not a withered curmudgeon of a man, 
gloating on a long-buried medal or coin, his face as yellow 
green with bile and smoke-drying, as that of some old 
emperor or hero the object of his gaze, with rust, that 
precious green rust, which 1s of more price in his estima- 
tion than the treasure itself which it has half-eaten up? 
Ridicule, from the pens of men whose fame has given it 
wings to fly far and wide, has transmitted to us this cari- 
cature of their drolling fancy, as the vera effigies of an an- 
tiquary. Now, to my mental optics, that word raises ob- 
jects the most opposite possible to that absurd and gro- 
tesque one. Venerable, deeply feeling, grandly thinking 
men, stand before me. I see Sir Thomas Browne, by a 
lamp, pondering over his urns, “dug up in a field near 
Walsingham ;” [ see the antiquary Lord Bacon, and the 
antiquary Raleigh, and far in the shades behind, the anti- 
quary Pliny the Elder, all busied in exploring the past for 
their histories of Life and Death, and this World; I see 
the antiquary Spenser busied with it also, adorning it with 
the flowers of Parnassus, writing his “ Ruins of Time,” 
amongst the grassy Roman bricks and cement of fallen 
Verulam, down to our last only popular antiquary Scott, 
collecting his ballad antiquities among the dales and antique 
hamlets of Ettrick Forest. I mean that almost all great men, 
in the walk of mental greatness, have left evidence of this 
retrospective bent of mind. The past is the poet’s own re- 
gion as truly as the world of imagination. The calling of 
the true poet is to create; that of the antiquary to recreate ; 
the same principle of proud pleasure stimulates both. But 
the latter enjoys the nobler triumph, inasmuch as to re- 
store objects of curiosity or beauty, which were become, or 
fast becoming “airy nothings,” to give back their places, 
their names, is a nobler achievement than even to give to 
“airy nothings a local habitation and a name.” 


The true antiquary is engaged in a constant strife against 
the two most terrible powers which besiege mau and his 
works,—time, and oblivion; that time which saps and con- 
sumes, and that forgetfulness which buries all which man 
most vehemently desires to preserve or have held in eternal 
remembrance. A decisive victory over those enemies, in 
other words, fame, or immortality, is the very loftiest as- 
piration of the loftiest minds. The humblest pioneer in an 
army whose cause is rational and purpose noble, can never 
be mean or ridiculous as an agent; so neither can the man 
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engaged in the endeavour, however feeble, to preserve the 
perishable treasures of past ages. Let us contrast the cha- 
racter embued with this conservative cast of mind, with 
that wholly free from it. Two persons come unawares on 
a castle ruin. One merely gives such casual regard to it 
as any singular pile, a fantastic modern house for instance, 
would attract. He is as impatient of a long stay and per- 
ambulation of its green skeleton walls and deserted courts, 
as the other is of his apathy. His companion lingers be- 
hind alone; he longs to learn who fought and conquered, 
and fell, in that fortress of a hundred sieges; he wishes to 
know the dates of them, the first founder, the last occu- 
pant. He descends into the green and damp pit, choked up 
with stones fallen from the ivy-hung topmost turrets, which 
was once the dungeon of some dark-minded absolute tyrant; 
and wishes he could know every captive’s name and story 
whose tears and blood have moistened its floor of rock. 
This last is an antiquary in spirit; the former a common- 
place man, whose mind 1s engrossed with the present, or a 
matter-of-fact man. I would ask which of these two per- 
sons exhibits a more exalted cast of mind? The one may 
be employed in some worthy mental pursuit possibly, but 
neither do I see any thing unworthy, any thing but what 
commands my respect in the solemn curiosity of the other. 
But, supposing the minds of both not preoccupied, it is pro- 
bable that the contemplative man’s is of infinitely greater 
reach, and his heart stirred by feelings far deeper and ten- 
derer than those of the other. 


A man of mean intellect gives his day to the world, that 
is, to his wordly interest, and his nights to forgetfulness ; 
while one of a more exalted range of thought, steals a joy 
behind the back of day, (if we may use the expression,) 
which to him involves as deep an interest, though but busied 
about matters wholly void of self-interest, as the other’s less 
generous, if more prudential, topics of reflection. For what 
more generous, even if romantic and fantastic, mood of 
mind can we imagine, than that which ardently employs 
itself, not with some living great man, powerful to serve or 
enrich us, not a robed monarch, or his minister of state, but 
the pale powerless dead ; the monarch in his lead and sere- 
cloth, unveiled, by chance, in his ghastly resurrection after 
many hundred years’ sepulture? If the mind which such 
discovery touches almost with the grand and startling effect 
of a supernatural visitation, as if the “buried majesty of 


Denmark” had actually appeared with the glimpsing moon- 
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lizht on its greened panoply, does grow visionary, does 
catch somewhat of the fine phrenzy of the mad, in their 
imaginative intensity ; it need not excite wonder, nor ought 
it to tempt ridicule. “This is one ring of the very coat of 
mail worn in such a great battle by such a renowned prince,”’ 
says the antiquary. “ What then? ’Tis but a rusty hoop 
afier all,” says the anti-antiquary. And _ his retort is na- 
tural. It és no more to him, for he can no more concejve the 
deeply abstracted thoughts which hover round that relic in 
the other’s mind, than the woodman, who lays the axe to 
the oak in the midst of the forest, can see those combina- 
tions of picturesque beauty which it helps to form in the 
eye of some pensive traveller at that moment viewing the 
orange and green autumnal foliage of its spreading top, 
forming part of that fine distant forest he sees hanging on 
the mountain side, and so longs to visit and explore. The 
mighty maze of ancient time, so dark, yet so picturesque, 
so inviting to the mind’s eye, is that distant forest. To re- 
turn from this digressive simile, to our imagined opening of 
a royal tomb; what can be more impressive, more morally 
sublime than such a rumination? To say—this is the very 
hand that fought fights which changed the aspects of this our 
planet, in relation to its grand tenant? this is the skull 
that girt, as with a citadel,the mind which thought them : or 
perhaps more delightful to memory,—thought a revolution in 
morals, that humanized whole succeeding ages, altering not 
only the physical world without, but the intellectual within 
us, to which all the interest of that physical is subservient? 
To encounter tangibly, visibly, beings of history or tradition, 
which have become rather names than things to us, is a sur- 
prise founded on the same tender, disinterested, fine feeling, 
which constitutes the joy of meeting one alive, whom we 
have believed long since dead. There are feelings, strong as 
lite, or the horror of death, which yet are not to be reasoned 
on, and produce on man and the world all the effects of the 
most reasonable passions, which we never stay to question 
the reason of obeying. The desire of fame, of enduring, 
when we shall have long ceased to be in the thoughts and 
respect of beings yet unborn, is of all feelings the wildest, 
most unreasonable, and has produced the noblest and most 
important effects, of all feelings common to man’s nature. 
He, therefore, who laughs at the antiquary for highly valuing 
the smallest genuine relic, has not reason on his side, if he 
has the laugh, so surely as he may imagine. The principle 
which gives it value is one no less grand, solemn, and mys- 
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terious, than the “immortal longings” of this globe’s one 
immortal tenant; and whether the nucleus of thought bea 
spear-head or a cistvaen, half a stone coffin, or a whole 
battle-field’s skeletons exposed from under our feet; one 
of our castle-ruins, or Tadmor in the Desert; that princi- 
ple equally exalts all in the eye of the true antiquary. 


Wales, remarkably rich in these fine remains, where we 
cannot travel far without food for such sublime conjectur- 
ings, has not yet, [ fear, excited in her own sons a spirit of 
curiosity equal to that which has brought so many English 
visitors tothe scenes of them. There are names of places 
of a mere stone, or solitary brcok, of a shepherd dingle,—“ the 
Stone of the Captive,” the “ Poisoned Brook,” the “ Hol- 
low of Woe,” which are as indices to human histories, all 
lost, sealed for ever, except such fragmental index remaining 
to each. The curiosity these, and. many more, excite in 
some minds is actually tormenting, and almost intense as 
that involved in the grand secret of our world’s infancy, our 
being’s purpose and end, of eternal life or death; all those 
never-satisfied questions, which, for an answer, must await 
the sounding of the last trump. 


Yet, when some retired meditative scholar among her own 
natives, presuming that his countrymen, at least, will appre- 
ciate some curious discovery he has made, in their very 
haunts and “daily neighbourhood,” gives publicity to it, it 
is ten to one that he is met with the. “what then?” of my 
imagined anti-antiquary; when he unfolds the map of 
their country, shewing the mutations it has undergone, or in- 
vites them to a solemn “feast of reason,” in some carnedd 
lain open, full of historical associations,—the invitation often 
leads thither those less nationally interested ; the stranger 
will inquire the spot, but the native pass it by unsought ; : and 
farther, the imputation of being dry, will attach to the very 
vehicle of his valuable hint ; the w ork, whatever it may be, 
in which he publishes it, without oreat care in the publisher 
to duly dilute his sterling ore with, at least, less sterling, or 
perhaps, even downright alloy. 


The justice of this remark Welshmen are at liberty to im- 
pugn; especially, seeing that I cannot boast Cambro-Bri- 
tish blood in my veins, but only Cambro-British partiality 
in my heart, I may be deemed unjust to their literary ar- 
dours; but the best mode of i impugning it, I believe, will 
be by proof, not declamation, nor high- sounding flights of 
oratory at Eisteddvods; by following the example of our 
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Scottish neighbours, who, by encouraging enthusiasticall 
the antiquarian spirit of the author of Waverly, and the 
high ambition in exalting the national literature of a Jeffery, 
have converted Auld Reekie into the Modern Athens, (the 
term is not wholly unmerited,) within the comparatively 
short period elapsed since the birth of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and the first fame of Scott, when he explored the 
dales and heaths of Scotland for her metrical and tradition- 
ary antiquities. 

That I may not be suspected of u/tra-antiquarianism, let 
me here declare my innocent ignorance of those occult re- 
searches which I can value notwithstanding. The only 
relic in my possession is a very small portion of the inter- 
nal network or cancelli of the os femoris (thigh-bone) of the 
renowned Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, once protector of 
the realm, now a crumbling skeleton in fragments, exposed 
through the battered lead of his outer coffin, and half-buried 
still in the black dust of his inner one, in a vault of St. 
Alban’s Abbey. All my study of the antique consists in 
placing now and then, at midnight, this bit of mahogany- 
coloured dirt, part and parcel of oye impels “ Good 
Duke Humphrey,” on my open book full before me. Then 
viewing it intently by dim fire-light, I feel the full force of 
association of ideas: his unhappy wife Elinor moves by 
in her penance-sheet, and taper in hand ; his brother “ Hal” 
revels in East Cheap, wooes and marries in France; a baby- 
king—is crowned ; the Red Rose and the White factions wage 
a bloody war, in my studio of some fifteen feet by twelve. 


This, I confess, is the enthusiasm of a solitary or melan- 
choly man ; and it cannot be denied that the excess of this 
feeling may betray a professed antiquary into too strong a 
faith in the kindred taste of readers, it is so natural to be- 
lieve those labours we delight in, equally delightful to all. 
And though it ill becomes a people whose country’s chief 
claim to distinction consists in her noble remains, to com- 
plain of such “amabilis insania” in the devotees to anti- 
quity, still it would not be amiss for Cambrian scholars to 
take a hint from the great reviver of Scottish ancient lore, 
and smear the bitter cup (since bitter it must be thought,) 
of antiquarian, with the honey of more seductive matter. 


In opening the volumes of the “ author of Waverly,” un- 
der an impression generally received of his profound intimacy 
with past times and their lost treasures, we are surprised at 
the slight degree of direct antiquarian research we find there. 
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The touches by which he revives the picture of feudal man- 
ners, or sets before the mind’s eye venerable objects, are 
rather incidental and sketchy than laborious reproductions. 
Whatever may have been his labours they appear not in the 
page, but by a light and pleasant interest, blending the past 
with the present. In the most delightful subjects we may 
weary by too recondite and unrelaxing a pursuit. We 
may perhaps compare that of antiquities, unworldly and 
embued with such fine philosophic melancholy, to some 
romantic shady pool in the shadow of ancient rocks, such as 
Welsh landscapes present, by which we may lie most 

leasantly, retreating from the sun and the world, and keep 
shaping all kinds of beauties, grottos, castles, groves, out of 
the aquatic masses and fretted stone of its profound and 
dimly descried floor; but if we will “enpie in and dive 
thither, we stir up sediments that not only confuse our vision 
but render the white disgusting. 


But besides the excessive spirit of true antiquarianism, 
there is a sort of superstition in it that forms a very different 
character—the virtuoso, or pseudo-antiquary,—often con- 
founded with the true, and is the occasion of all the senseless 
ridicule that has been cast on both indiscriminately. The 
virtuoso bears no closer relation to the real antiquary than 
does a fancier of tulips to a lover of nature, and thence of 
flowers generally, as a beautiful part of her productions and 
nothing more. The long-buried coin or urn, or half lost 
inscription, is not, per se, of any value to the philosophic 
explorer of remains, but as a symbol of the past,—a link by 
which thought may recover its failing hold, and grapple with 
all the interesting objects coeval with that otherwise’ worth- 
less trifle. On his mind it has a similar effect to that of a 
single strain of music on ears exquisitely formed to thrill 
the heart by its means. The little melody may be but a 
snatch of some old fuller one, but it conjures up a thousand 
recollections ; it seems to enchant this old working world 
around them, into a new—a milder one, a sort of fairy world 
of calm and repose, and a fine forgetfulness. To the virtuoso, 
on the contrary, the wormy or rusty relic seems to become 
of itself invested with ideal value, he hoards it as the thing, 
rather than the type of the thing, worthy of preservation ; 
disregards, while he studies the hieroglyphics on a pyramid, 
the age it was reared and inscribed to commemorate, like the 
bigot, who while he hugs a crucifix, forgets the God it was 
designed to keep in his remembrance. The virtuoso explores 
his cabinet, the antiquary a departed world, for food for 
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contemplation. The one is self-possessed and busied about 
things rare, and prized but for rarity ; the other loves to lose 
himself among the ruins of time: as a philosopher he feels 
his mortality, and therefore feels a deep interest in those 
pathetic monuments of decay, the few remains of the 
features of that departed world. Turning his thoughts 
within, he finds his own nature already a desolation. All 
his past loves, aims, and eager hopes, are become antiquities 
to himself—beyond the power of revival, all his spent hours 
already in the grave, and his prides—once so towering—as a 
flat and nameless tomb, now that they exist no more. 


Exploring the history of the past and dead, he feels that 
he is but studying his own nature and reading his own 
doom, and he grows fond of his solemn contemplation, much 
on the same principle that a man, declined in the “ vale of 
years,” finds a soothing in the observation of the decline of 
the year, and loves to walk the autumn-wood ankle deep in 
its fallen leaves. Without entering into, or even conceiving, 
however, this deeper feeling of association between man the 
short-lived—the fleshy grass—the “ cut down as a flower’ — 
the “full of misery”—man, in short,—the moral ruin, with 
nature in her beauty’s decay, and the pride of art in their 
ruins,—all may cultivate a feeling so little romantic, so 
oe rational, as a curiosity about legacies of grandeur and 
veauty left us by our ancestors, that give such a charm to 
an old country ; as also that kindred feeling which attaches 
to its natural beauties, which I have, perhaps, not fully ex- 
pressed by the term of a taste for 


THE PICTURESQUE. 
This taste enjoys more popular toleration, at least, than that 
for the antique. Being supposed to imply taste as a gift of 
nature, wlich most are unwilling to be thought deficient in, 
it has raised a multitude of pretenders, but few devotees. 
[t is difficult to conceive genuine raptures, in the scenic 
beauty of nature, warming the minds of the same persons 
who are content to let her spring and summer “ waste their 
sweetness on the desert air,” for any thing they know or 
regard of her. The stupid doggrel tacked to extravagant 
caricatures, called the “Tour of Doctor Syntax,” was but a 
dull satire on the passion for the picturesque. The bitterest 
satire on it is the biped one, the man of fashion, who having 
hid himself from the beauty and the glory of those seasons, 
deep in the hot and reeking brick-forest of London streets, 
runs down to Wales, or to the lakes, smit with a passion to 
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see, the fall of the leaf, to enjoy the world’s withering, to 
revel in winter and—the picturesque. 


It may seem strange that so many should but pretend to 
an enjoyment, the reality of which is in every one’s reach, 
with less trouble than the maintaining the pretence of it; a 
taste which costs nothing in cultivation, requires no eae 
no high talent, the finest food for w hich is every where; a 
common feast spread equally for every one who has eye ‘to 
see and heart to feel, invitingly spread by day and by night, 
below and above, in the mild green brilliance of spring- 
meadows with their flowers, and the milder noon-day blue 
or intense night-azure of those inaccessible fields, with their 
»omp of clustering stars which we call the flowers of heaven; 
a feast which the ‘ploughman and night-watching shepherd 
may partake with the prince. That the pretence to this 
taste is so general and the reality so rare, may prove that in 
a degree it is a gift not an acquirement, but by no means 
that its cultivation on that account is to be neglected. 
Every power of mind and of body languishes if unexercised ; : 
and my opinion is, that every one born, (provided there is 
not imbecility of ’mind,) is born with a susceptibility to 
nature’s beauties, to be developed with other matured 
faculties, if not prematurely crushed by habits destructive 
to its exercise. A life of coarse and servile exertion for its 
very preservation, and one of frivolous dissipation, will 
equally leave it dormant in the soul, till it utterly dies away 
within it. Few can be by birth so prone-minded or perverse, 
as to prefer a fen-light to a moon, a boy’s rushlight in his 
hollowed turnip toa king’ s palace or a whole city in a grand 
illumination. Yet we see this miracle of stupidity, not to 
say unthankfulness to the God of all gifts, daily and nightly, 
and in men who would be indignant to have their reasoning 
powers called in question. I see a man of the beau monde 
highly exhilarated by the brilliancy of a ball room, by 
certain lights of wax or cotton and grease, dangling above 
his head; and I see him walk home, lighted, not by torch or 
lamp, but by ten thousand worlds, wonderfully doing the 
office, and do not see him once lift his head, or his heart, or 
his hand above in joy or devotion ; all his aim being, like one 
quite sated with those glories of the crowded room, to reach 
home, and carefully exclude these meaner ones by walls and 
curtains. 


If we reflect at what a terrible cost thousands buy joys, 
not only inferior to that of the enthusiast in this state, but 
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deadly,—how the drunkard, the bler, the ostentatious 
man, the courtly man, wear out life, gnaw their very hearts 
—devote their years to slavish cringing, and the endurance 
of insolences,—all to procure a sensation to their existence, 
which the romantic man (perhaps laughed at for his 
romance) finds with no greater trouble than opening his 
eyes,—meets in the next mountain, or mountain-river foam- 
ing,—or catches from the sod-roofed and wall-flowered hovel 
of his daily ride. I say, if we compare the innocence, the 
quietude, the sweetness of this emotion with so many others 
so dearly bought, can we despise this taste? Shall we de- 
spise itas a aot folly, or just smile tolerant of it asa 
harmless humour in even a full-grown man? There cer- 
tainly exists a latent contempt for its serious indulgence, 
however the capacity of being pleased with Nature’s beau- 
ties may be even matter of pride, and therefore pretension. 


For my part, I consider this taste as a branch of education, 
only second in importance to that for virtue and honour; I 
desire to foster it in my children, while I am here, for sym- 
pathy in my pleasures; and that, when I am no more here, 
they may partly owe to mea pure, a gratuitous, an exquisite 
joy. If I cannot bequeath them estates, I leave them at 
least a sort of right of pasturage for the mind, which may 
almost vie with that all-envied mode of possession by parch- 
ment, wax, and seal; nor may it be wholly extravagant to 
exalt it above title-deeds. An acreless man with this capa- 
city for fine enjoyment, sits him down under an oak in the 
finest old sunshiny park, by a blue stream conducted through 
it at vast expense ;—he enjoys the shade of the antique pa- 
triarchal trees, the sweetness of the nibbled turf, the lulling 
charm of the caw of rooks round the distant mansion, all 
which its owner and his fathers have done to produce a de- 
licious resting-place for life—he there reaps the fruit of, 
under that tree, without any troublous calculation how much 
of that estate is for ever gone in improving its beauty. 
Wealth can add nothing to his felicity, and poverty, short 
of actual suffering, can take nothing from it. The green 
tree he sits under is as available, quasi a green tree, to 
him, or the wayfaring man, as it can be to its owner. As 
so many feet of timber, the latter may indeed extract money 
from its fall, but it must fall or pass away from him to 
another before he can reap that only superior advantage. 
One bought with much anxiety, probably, and preserved with 
greater—danger of enemies, of elements, of flaws in title- 
deeds, above all of his own ruinous recklessness; to which 
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the inheritor of great estates is naturally liable from having 
never known the penalty of waste, nor the dread of poverty. 
He, on the other hand, who may be said to carry his title- 
deeds in his soul, holds all he luxuriates in by a tenure per- 
fectly secure,—alienable by death alone, or some peculiar 
visitation of God, to which the owner by parchment is 
equally subject, in addition to all those other imminent perils. 


His skipping deer, his fine water, his antique woods and 
rookery, his thousand sheep dotting all the mountain banks, 
all the wayfaring man sees, all he hears, as agents in his 
summer pleasure, do, not his bidding, but his utmost pleasure 
unbidden. If this appear a fanciful flight, I can say for 
myself that I have realized it all in propria persona, while 
sitting, not in a park, but in scenes more congenial to m 
taste, on the mountain’s side or top, in view of all the riches 
of the valley below ; and since in myself, I cannot doubt 
that in others, itis quite possible to realise this vast property 
—in air, earth, water, woods, and skies. 


Yes, in carefully fostering, if not sewing, the seed of so 
enviable a mental fruit in the young bosom, I think we are 
rearing a future, delicious, secure, and securing shelter and 
shade for the mind, when world-weary and faint, when per- 
secuted by ills, when almost without other resting-place. 
Experimentally, again I can assert that, in the solitude of 
mind and soul, disgust of the world, and total prevape: crave 
from its hopes and almost its human family, this pleasure 
will survive and almost atone for all. 


Mountaineers, certainly more commonly than others, im- 
bibe, or are born with this fine sixth sense, almost worth all 
therest. If not lost in the rude hardness of their lives, their 
habits are calculated to exalt it into the poetry of feeling. 
The high aerial solitude of the heights where they tend their 
sheep or cattle, to which the ain below hardly sends up a 
lulling murmur, is congenial to it, and imparts a sort of 
spirituality, the calm of unearthly exaltation, that refines, 
almost as effectually as education, the manners of the true 
“ mountayne men.” 


I often have occasion to take a mountain ride by night 
in company of some plain sensible man, but no “ lover of the 
picturesque.” Shut up ina hill-top fog by day, or in dark- 
ness by night, I pass very luxuriously the hours which to 
him are so wearisome, that even a sociable ass that would 
trot after his horse would be thought some company by him ; 
for he even seeks mine, taciturn and apart as I hold myself 
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—not in sullenness, but simply because I have got much 
pleasanter company. They are equally his guests “also, but 
to him they are invisible as spirits. If you ask what is the 
company, I say, keeps me comfortable, in such gloomy dreary 
day ; I answer, it is the very lonely low farm hovel, of dun 
olive colour, just distinguishable through the haze, from the 
vast breadth of russet blank mountain-side on which it 
stands smoking. There is a melancholy, a wildness in its 
extreme solitude which makes its dead prospect (ive in the 
eye of fancy as a pleasure. Now that cottage, as an objec t 
for the mind’s eye, is utterly invisible to him: or it is the 
dingy greenness and ghastly clefts opening to a precipice, 
the depth of the whole mountain, of the grotesque-shaped 
rocks th at look so ruinous, crowning the steep breast of the 
hill along which we ride under their toppling frowns, as be- 
neath the battlements of a tower after a siege: or it is the 
voluminous grandeur of that mist which makes it dreary, 
curling round the heights ; or it is that very darkness which 
so elooms ; for as we kee ep our mountain- terrace road, high 
above all the lower landscape, to us in the free sky with 
clearer vision, that darkness which envelopes all “below 
becomes defined, visible; we look down upon a gulf of dense 
darkness shaped into strange forms by the profound dingles, 
in whose bottom generally : some viewless river goes roaring 
and, fighting oak and rock, sends up to our ears a sort of sub- 
terranean thunder. But, above all, the finest entertainment 
is the one solitary, melancholy, earthly star we see twinkle 
in the midst of a vast breadth of barrier-hill that shews like 
a mighty black wall, high as the sky—a cottage taper only 
—and ata great interv al of the same black blank, another, 
as lonely, fixed, melancholy. That is solitude of life painte d 
to the eye, —for what a vast s space between those two human 
dwellings on that declivity of moorland ! By day we might 
Ov erlook many human homes lurking under rocks the colour 
of the olive waste around, and seeming to have heaved their 
earthen sides out of the sparry sod and still to form part 
hak like a mole-hill; but by those night-lights the num- 
ber is defined—there are but two on the mountain. It is 
extremely probable that, on gaining some height, I shall be 
suddenly uncovered to the majesty of the mountains by their 
blustering officer, the wind, involuntarily as a Quaker in a 
court of law but away goes my hat, and my wild con- 
ductor is dismounted and dispatched in pursuit of the 
runaway. Here is a picturesque event to beguile the tedium 
of my way. Anon, a poetic fit follows the poetic situa- 
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TO A 
MOUNTAIN-HUT’S TAPER. 


Lo, on the mountain-bank afar, 

Yon low lone melancholy star ! 

The darkness makes it look divine, 

As those which on th’ empyrean_ shrine, 
Cross but the dingle’s depth of night : 
Behold ! our mimic world of light 
Shrinks to a cold hill’s earthen house ! 
That spark, which glistered glorious, 

A rush—the Cambrian peasant’s torch, 


Which scarce the night-moth’s wing would scorch : 


Damp den of poverty and toil, 

What seemed Creation’s peopled isle ; 
Work of mean hands, of stones and sods, 
What seemed a mighty orb in{God’s ! 


So many a high historic name, 

Glorified by our earthly fame, 

Throned on our reason’s darkness, there 
Shines like th’ unsetting Polar star ;— 
Pierce but Time’s shade, the vanished glory 
Leaves a mean mortal, foul and gory! 
Dispensing, as by self-inclined, 

Blessing or curses undesigned; 

As that poor light may lead, or save 

Men to, or from, the quagmire’s grave. 


Such the mad mischief of thy part, 
Fool Richard of the ‘ lion heart !”’ 
Such, Harry, thine, “ he, wolf of France,” 
’Scaped in a wicked war by chance, 
For which e’en Christians dare to adore 
Thy rash red field of Agincourt ! 

Nor shall e’en Reformation’s wing 
Hide thee, all lust and blood, oh, king! 
Nor thee, e’en thee, from God’s hot ire, 
*’Gainst whom Servetus cried in fire, 
Apostle of the rights of mind! 

(Why leave that fatal blot behind?) 
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tion, which, keeping one of those solemn little planets of 
the dark world, or moor, full in my eye, I give vent to, in 
some such unuttered awd as the following : 


* Vide Life of Calvin, and the fate of the learned Spaniard, Michael 
Servetus, his friend, who was roasted by a slow fire at Geneva. 
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For there’s another—mightier fame, 

With judgment, trump, and wing of flame, 
Who other truer tales shall tell, 

Till laughter shakes the hollow hell. 

That our mad Fame once crowned with pride 
A “‘lion-hearted’’ homicide ;— 

This, feather-brained, because his land 

He bloodied ’gainst a sister land ;— 
Another—'cause his leprous blood 

Proved the rank hot-bed of our good ;— 
Another—pity drop the tear 

O’er erring zeal, though truth severe 

Must mourn, thus stained with darkest deed, 
The champion of her own pure creed. 


So far and wide may the picturesque-hunting mind be led a 
dance by a cottage will-o’-wisp! In the midst of this my 
quarrel with bloodstained kings, and love of mountain tapers ; 
my reflections upon the madness of the wise, and the perse- 
cuting cruelty of all bigots, as exemplified in even one other- 
wise praiseworthy and whose very bigotry consisted in over 
zeal against the cruelty of persecution, alas, popery, I am 
suddenly dragged to this world with a cry of, “Stop, Mr. 
bach! my ‘ fold’ be under this here rock’s bottom,” from 
my guide, and breaks in on my dreams, startling my muse 
that flits away heavily like an owl, leaving me to the lowly 
picturesque of a wild farm-house by midnight, buried among 
mountains. My chamber, whither after libations of tea I 
retire, is somewhat porous under foot, allowing my curious 
eye full survey of the rustic doings below, of a family dis- 
turbed, but using the night which is stolen from sleep for 
every purpose of day, boiling milk for cheeses, &c. A thatch, 
two feet thick, is seen bristling out beyond my lattice kind 
of window—the dim vastness of some cone of a mountain, 
standing defined amidst a chaos of others intervolved, just 
appears through. A ceaseless roar of waters—the hooting 
of owls, and occasional sleepy squeak of a kite up in the 
cliff, serenade me very agreeably. I should quite forget the 
topic I am treating, should I stretch this digression to the 
waking at early morning in such a situation; to paint the 
pleasure of seeing from one’s bed the gold streaks of sun- 
nse reaching up to the top of the hill’s great olive-lined 
breast, and shewing one of my host’s shepherds already 
abroad in the tender light of dawn trembling into a lovely 
day, though yet veiled in silver mist. The night scene is 
alone to my purpose, which, however trifling, is a real tran- 
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script of pleasures derived from what would to most persons 
be any thing but a pleasurable occasion—a call from home 
to a distant house and rough y ig lodging, through night, 
fog, “rare and dense,” bog, ford, mountain, dell, with no 
companion but Nature and the wilder picturesque. Ifa 
taste for the varying aspects of Nature can thus render even 
her repulsion attractive, her melancholy cheerful, to those 
who have cultivated such taste, I think it will not be dis- 
puted that many of the minor ills of life will be alleviated by 
it, as surely as those incident to “‘ life in Wales,” and a pro- 
fessional journey by night. 


THE LITERARY SPIRIT IN WALES. 


Were we, on entering a mansion, to find it filled with the 
noblest antique sculptures, paintings, and curious remains 
of past ages; were its architecture not only of the grandest 
order, but almost every apartment identified with some 
event of high historic interest ; tapestried and carpeted so 
as to deaden all harsher sounds than the fall of waters, and 
murmur of a forest, “ imposing silence with a stilly sound ;” 
in short, so hushed, so secluded, so grandly beautiful a 
home, as seemed formed to lay to rest every “ fiercer, fouler 
passion,” and to waken every nobler and gentler, as a 
fitting guest angelical to be entertained in that earthly 
paradise,—we should certainly say, “the tenant of this 
mansion is a man of fine feelings, tastes, and pursuits.” 


In like manner, on entering a land of landscapes such as 
Wales, one of sylvan and soft solemnity, of retreats that 
seem made as gardens for a saint or sage wherein to “medi- 
tate at eventide ; one of stirring and proud recollections, of 
a patriot war of many centuries’ duration—we should hardly 
be rash in pronouncing of its people, even if unknown, that 
they must be a literary people, must, at least, possess a 
national literature. 


_ The transition from the deep delightful sense of beauty, 
is so straight and natural to the desire of perpetuating that 
delight, of keeping a record of rapture, evanescent in its 
nature, and whose objects are partly subject to decay, that 
they might almost seem a a a emotion of the mind; so 
that great scenes and great poets (that is, writers of poetic 
elevation of thought) should be inseparable: as we see 
some pale green and gold-coloured insects, whose bodies 
are all delicate transparency, inhabiting a leaf of the very 
same tints of beauty, as if they were but vivified out-shoots 
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of their little father-land, of an inch of emerald vegetable 
silk. 

The question arises, should we be mistaken in thus pro- 
nouncing on primd facie evidence, and that analogy which 
seems to subsist between the nature of the soil and its 
human produce, respecting Wales? I beg to be considered 
as but delivering the syne (perhaps formed on insufticient 
experience) of a single writer, not a native, in whatever 
remarks I may here put forth, and therefore, not in the 
least degree involving those of the Editors of this work, 
whatever theirs may be. It is of the nature of modern 
periodical literature to afford a sort of amicable arena for 
collition of opinions; not the furious fight, but the gay 
tournament, in which the hearts and minds of those opposed 
are not arrayed against each other, but only certain points 
of belief, derived from that variety of aspects under which 
every object may be viewed. Perhaps the manner in which 
truth is often elicited, through even the errors of each partisan, 
being thus brought forth for the cooler judgment of the 
third party, (the reading public,) is one cause of the vast 
strides made in public esteem by periodical literature of late 
years. It was recently asserted, in another periodical* of 
wide circulation, that the Welsh are not a lterary people. 
That assertion has been combated with much ability in this, 
but, as it seems to me, with more zeal than the occasion de- 
manded, inasmuch as the charge (if such it be) is one scarcely 
derogatory to its objects, and, at all events, one which needs 
only a definite form, to be met by a definite reply. 


That the Welsh are physically incapacitated for distinc- 
tion in the Belles Lettres were an idea too absurd to be 
broached, if not contradicted by their past history, and pre- 
sent vivacity and ardour of mental character,—this, there- 
fore, cannot be intended by the writer. Whether Wales 
boasts any living native author of lofty merits and celebrity, 
or does not, is a question of fact easily settled. That she 
contains, perhaps buries, many fine scholars, and men of 
modest genius, especially among her clergy, (a class whose 
range, by the way, is, from the top to the bottom, of intellec- 
tual dignity,) is a matter of fact not questionable at all. 
The only point that can be mooted, then, seems to be 
whether a spirit of literary enthusiasm is abroad in the 
whole Principality; such a spirit as animated the Scottish 
nation to hal call foster the genius of the few persons, who, 


* Fraser's Magazine. 
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about the beginning of this century, converted the northern 
capital (before more noted for certain odd characteristics 
than letters,) into a sort of emporium of literary commerce 
for all Great Britain? I should certainly, for one, answer, 
that 7¢ 2s not—that it is dormant, or, ifawake, it is not of that 
active, earnest kind which brings forth geniuses, which 
must exist as the precursor of great literary births ; just as 
arage for military glory in a people presently calls up herves 
who would have never been heard of otherwise. But for 
the impulse given in the direction of warlike glory, to the 

opular mind, by our revolution and that of France, Napo- 
ios might have been at this day an honest notary in 
Ajaccio, and Cromwell have laid his bones, without name 
or fame, in that western world whither he had embarked to 
sroceed, when detained by the monarch whose throne and 
life he was fated to destroy. The demand im the market 
precedes the supply of a commodity ; the market where 
fruit is not esteemed, will not be the resort of excellent 
horticulturists. But of a fruit exotic, or neglected by those 
whose own soil would produce it if cultured, it is unfair to 
say, that they who never taste it, want the taste for it; for 
once tried they may relish it highly, and cannot, therefore, 
be charged with dulness or incapacity of their gustatory 
organs. So neither can the Welsh be found guilty of any 
mental defect for setting less value on mental luxuries than 
plainer diet, consistent with the wants and habits of a rural 
and agricultural people. How it may have happened that 
literature is not that prevailing resource in Wales—that 
pride, and that ambition which has Jong been in Scotland 
and England,—is another question ; but I cannot regard it 
as other than a misfortune, not a fault, when any country is 
behind its neighbours in any exalting tastes or pursuits. 
But, however it may be as to the cause of such lagging 
behind, its effects must be uniform, in denying that open 
high-road, with pointing finger-post, and expectant crowds, 
and visible temple for a goal, which, in the forwarder coun- 
try, at once directs the young high-mettled genius, looking 
all about for a fitting race-course, which way he shall run, 
and what shall be his reward.* 


We may compare a people among whom intellectual, at 
least literary, greatness is not much in vogue, (among whom 
genius must yet be indigenous, as well as elsewhere,) to a 
crowd at a fair, where no athletic exercise happens to be 


* See our note, at the end of this article—Eprs. 
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going on at the moment of some brawny visitor’s presenting 

imself, the first of wrestlers perhaps in all the kingdom. 
Wrestling being in no esteem, and all present occupied 
about quieter, possibly more useful, exertions of their power, 
not one knows that such athletic hero has been among 
them, when he has walked, and gazed, and gone his way. 
That such distaste for high talent in letters 1s, however, a 
certain deprivation, and possible great loss to a community 
where it exists, I shall venture a few more remarks to prove. 
But first, does it exist in Wales? I invite those who doubt 
or deny it, to visit the houses of persons moving in the 
same sphere in Welsh life which those do in English or 
Scottish society, on whose tables they will almost always 
find the popular periodicals and many of the recent higher 
works of the press, and they will assuredly find them not, 
if the respectable and hospitable owner be not actually 
ignorant of their very names. Yet who can doubt that, 
were the lofty place now assigned to letters in the general 
mind, where high civilization exists, duly impressed on sen- 
sible and even educated persons like these, that it would no 
longer be ranked second, or third, or fourth to wealth, and 
birth, and a good look, and a carriage? or that the relative 
merits and (if that were not enough) relative prices of the 
Edinburgh Review, Quarterly Review, New Monthly, &c., 
their politics, editors, and circulation, would not soon come 
to be deemed of some interest ; as well as the prices and 
merits of pigs, and fat cattle, and wool, or as the circuit of 
a hare before the hounds ?—Let me not be misunderstood. 
If it be imagined that it is the shaft of satire I would here 
direct, at least it will be evident that, with a child-like inno- 
cence, | aim the feathered instead of the barbed end, and 
tickle instead of piercing ; for I am sure this preference of 
home and homely concerns to literature, will no more be 
deemed a fault, or its imputation blame, than if I had said 
that the Welsh prefer their own national dish of flummery 
to whipped syllabub. My only aim is to awaken that 
literary spirit which I deem asleep, to shew that it is not 
incompatible with Welsh life, habits, or interests ; in short, 
that syllabub is a/so no bad thing, although flummery be a 
better. As to the causes which may have kept Wales be- 
hind her neighbours in the love of letters, there may be 
many, and not one other than honourable to her population. 
They are not factious, not restless, not would-be dictators, 
and, above all, not smit with that curse of many populous 
districts, philo-legislativeness, or love of tampering with the 
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laws and old institutions of their county. Not meddling 
with these may more than atone for their not meddling with 
letters, though their humility in the latter may be carried 
too far. 

It seems to me, after much observation, that the middling, 
and some of the upper classes of the Welsh, are not per- 
fectly acquainted with the present rank which literature 
holds in the world’s mind. If we look at periodical literature 
alone, the change is indeed vast. Even into this century, 
what are called magazines were mostly lumbering bundles 
of crude effusions, where, mixed with a very few clever 
hints or letters on some subject of science or local curiosity, 
the staple commodity was a mass of puling novel or ro- 
mance, spun out through successive numbers, vile poetry, 
charades, riddles, &c. &c. A surprising fact, when we 
reflect that, upwards of a hundred years ago, so great a man 
as Dr. Johnson wrote in one of these vehicles of rubbish 
for his daily bread, yet failed to redeem the species of 
veying all sorts of minds to their proper goal. It was re- 
vehicle from its degraded, dirty, omnibus character, of con- 
served for the stirring spirit of the present age to seize on 
this mode of communion with the public, to convey the sen- 
timents of minds more worthy of audience from his august 
majesty the reading public. Members of parliament now 
edit magazines, men of all ranks, from the middling to the 
very highest, expect with pleasure the new crop of thoughts 
or intelligence, or flights of fancy, which the first day of the 
month will present; and peers, and their compeers in high 
life, are proud to write in them, thus tacitly asserting the 
supremacy of mind over every mere human honour confer- 
able by man, while they thus eagerly seek to surmount even 
the diamonds of the coronet with a sprig of laurel. That 
this is no more than plain truth, known to the whole reading 
world of England, will be allowed by every English reader, 
but Iam much mistaken if it be known to what may be 
called the reading public of Wales. And, if not known, 
why should it be an opprobrium to a people that they are 
not a literary people; in other words, that they do still 
assigu to letters as a pursuit, the same low place in their 
respect, which their Sudlitiam assigned to it? Were it 
possible for a plain sensible old English yeoman to rise 
from his grave, or a sleep like that of the Seven Sleepers, 
only shorter, it is very probable that, as he walked London, 
his first thought would be to get shaved, seeing beardless 
chins all round him: the next movement would be to find 
the shop of a tonsor of the best repute ; and, having heard 
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the names, he would look all about for Sir Astley Cooper’s 
pole, or Abernethy’s, or Lawrence's, expecting one very gay 
in the colours of the fillet winding round it, of course, and 
ready to treat the popular barber-surgeon with all due civi- 
lity, and no more, provided his razors drew no blood, and 
they and his taper beard, when done, had the proper cut. 
Would he deserve ridicule? by no means. Tell him that 
the surgeon-barber of Ais day is the man of science and 
elegant accomplishments of this, and he will rectify his 
error. So let the Welsh understand that the “pursuits of 
literature” are no longer connected with garreteers, starving 
rhyme-mongers, pocket-book “Emmas” or “ Lauras,” or 
book-making by subscription, but with national honour and 
even interests, and assuredly the amor patrie inherent in 
them, will assign to those pursuits their due place in Welsh 
estimation. Vices, it is said, are but the fag ends of virtues ; 
at all events, almost every fine quality has its wrong side, 
which is intolerably coarse. The amor patrie has it pecu- 
liarly, and degenerates into a selfish, a low, a narrow, instead 
of a noble and enlarged sentiment, by misdirection. The 
feeling which makes, of an imaginary line dividing a Welsh 
county from an English one, a real barrier between persons 
equally British, livmg under the same laws, affected by the 
same interests, is anything rather than true patriotism. Yet, 
while the lower classes of Welsh avow such feeling, by de- 
signating English persons coming among them “ foreigners,” 
the upper, also, do certainly indulge, if not avow it, by the 
occasional deviation in favour of such odd topographical 
claims to respect or patronage, from the golden rule of 
every upright mind and guide of its wishes, “ detur dienis- 
simo.” That a less competent mechanic is often preferred 
toa more ingenious one; a less strictly moral clerzyman—to 
an exemplary one ; a medical man, of neither science nor 
practice, a dangerous blockhead,—to one who has had every 
advantage of both ; for no better reason than that the moun- 
tains, not science, “claimed him for their own,” is a fact 
notorious to all who know Wales. Let the value of literary 
distinction be fairly exhibited as even a national object ; and 
the same fervour of nationality which animates a Welshman 
in the above instances, even to a spirit of martyrdom, as in 
the last, where it is indulged to the very peril of health, 
life, and limb,—will surely be enlisted in the cause of advan- 
cing his country’s pretensions to such distinetion. 


When a nation 1s merged in another larger, or more pow- 
erful; when it has no longera distinct government, court, or 
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senate, it may still claim a distinctive existence through a 
national literature. Scotland, already alluded to, exemplities 
this fact. It is impossible to walk the airy height of that 
rock on which old Edinburgh stands, under the battlements 
of her castle, and after climbing some of the dark and dingy 
alleys or winds of the old town, once Scotland’s only capital, 
look down across the dry loch, over all the private palaces of 
the new, stretching almost to Leith all the creation of very 
recent years, and not be struck with the magnificent results 
of genius duly fostered by a nation ; for to literary, rather 
than mercantile adventure, is most of that creation attribut- 
able. We look in vain for any great source of wealth sud- 
denly opened, any branch of commerce exclusively enjoyed, 
to account for the rapid elevation of Edinburgh; but we tind 
a remarkable succession of great literary characters, drawing 
thither the attention of Scotland, of Great Britain, and ulti- 
mately of ail Europe. Asa natural ¢ accessory, typographical 
attended literary excellence, and her printing establishment 
invited even extra-national genius from distant parts. The 
Welsh have been noted for pride i in pedigree, but that seems 
nearly extinct ; it were a worthy exchange to substitute for 
ita pride in mental attainments. But Wales might copy 
Scotland with advantage in her first steps to eminence, in 
the point of frank admission of those traits in her character 
which, uncorrected, must for ever keep her behind England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in this species of rank. When 
Smollett became famous, he presently called the attention of 
the sister country to his pictures of his native land and its 
sons, and did not spare satire where it was merited. His 
country men were too wise to resent this, for they knew that 
their foibles they could amend, after proving the means of 
attracting notice; but that notice, without the aid of his 
genius working on those materials, they never could attract. 
They were pleased to be made Conspicuous, and “epee a 
monument to the memory of their satirist (for such he w 
occultly,) on the banks of his own Leven. 


Another trait perhaps of Welsh character adverse to its 
exaltation, is that mistaken nationality already noticed. It 
is time that Englaud and Wales should amalgamate com- 
pletely, which by no means infers an extinction of the latter’s 
noble tongue, or striking features, or manners of any kind 
worthy of preservation. The more Wales invites and re- 
jOices in the tide of English manners, that is, o/d English 
manners, and the very spring-tide of her better literature, 
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(not her revolutionary press, ) through all her mountain re- 
tirements, the nearer will Wales approximate to the rural 
happiness of what England was some sixty years ago. It 
seems to me that the remote situation of this division of the 
United Kingdom would admit the enjoyment of English 
literature, without the alloy of metropolitan corruption, cant, 
or sedition, would all influential Welshmen of mind enough 
for the task, try to render fashionable all innocent works of 
excellence emanating from the press of London, and encou- 
rage spirited imitations of them from native pens, for imita- 
tive must precede original efforts. 

The man too proud of Wales to admit English literary 
innovation, appears to me like the shortsighted or perverse 
Egyptian landowner by the Nile, who would, if he could, 
raise a dyke against its overflow, forgetting that it over- 
whelms but to fertilize; and he, too indifferent to its honour 
to welcome or regard native talent exerted in such a cause, 
like the torpid possessor of a fine but parched meadow, who 
should let a never-failing spring gush out at his feet, and 
flow to waste, or to the sea, for want of a little channel, 
which, at a small expense and trouble, might conduct it 
over all its arid waste, quickly rendering it not only fra- 
grant and greatly beautiful, but productive. 

SENWopD. 


Note. The writer’s pen must be very faithless to his pur- 
pose if it conveys an idea derogatory to the national charac- 
ter of the Welsh, as implying an incapacity for literature. 
Indeed, the se/f-condemnation which this case would also 
imply, would alone correct the false impression. A province 
or a people has an art or a pursuit which becomes its cha- 
racteristic ; another, some different one—arms, commerce, or 
letters; yet each may possess full capabilities for, and even 
partake, the chosen pursuit of its neighbour. Thus, we call 
the Swiss not a trading people, and the Dutch not a pastoral 
people, well knowing, notwithstanding, that Switzerland 
carries on trade, and Holland has its herds and flocks. All 
that can be said is, that literature does not stand forth so pro- 
minent a national feature in Wales, as it has done for some 
years past in England, in Scotland, in Germany, and in 
France; and the reason is this,—that, while the peasantry 
of Wales evince an ardent fondness for literature, perhaps 
unequalled in Great Britain, her gentry, with a few 
honourable exceptions, are most culpably indifferent to the 
acquirement of scientific knowledge.—Epirors. 
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THE FAIR PILGRIM. 


From the Welsh of Darypp ap GwityM, who flourished about 1350. 


BY E- WILLIAMS, THE SELF-TUTORED GLAMORGAN STONE-MASON, 


Tue charmer of sweet Mona’s* Isle, 
With Death attendant on her smile, 
Intent on pilgrimage divine, 

Speeds to Saint David’s holy shrine ; 
Too conscious of a sinful mind, 

And hopes she may forgiveness find. 


What hast thou done, thrice lovely maid? 


What crimes can to thy charge be laid ? 

Didst thou contemn the suppliant poor, 

Drive helpless orphans from thy door, 

Unduteous to thy parents prove, 

Or yield thy charms to lawless love ? 
No, Morvid, no; thy gentle breast 

Was form’d to pity the distress’d ; 


Has ne’er one thought, one feeling known, 


That Virtue could not call her own; 

Nor hast thou caus’d a parent's pain 

Till quitting now thy native plain. 
Yet, lovely nymph, thy way pursue, 

And keep repentance full in view ; 

Yield not thy tongue to cold restraint, 

But lay thy soul hefoee the saint; 

Oh! tell him that thy lover dies, 

On Death’s cold bed unpitied lies ; : 

Murder’d by thee, relentless maid, 

And to th’ untimely grave convey d. 
Yet ere he’s number’d with the dead, 

Ere yet his latest breath is fled, 

Confess, repent, thou cruel fair, 

And hear, for once, a lover’s pray’r, 

Su may the saint with ear benign, 

Sweet penitent, attend to thine. 
Thou soon must over Menai go ; 

May ev'ry current softly flow, 

Thy little bark securely glide 

Swift o’er the calm pellucid tide ; 

Unruffled be thy gentle breast, 


* Mona, the Isle of Anglesea. 








The Fair Pilgrim. 


Without one fear to break thy rest, 
Till thou art safely wafted o'er, 
To bold Arvonia’s* tow’ring shore! 

O! could I guard thy lovely form 
Safe through yon desart of the stormf, 
Where fiercely rage encount'ring gales, 
And whirlwinds rend th’ affrighted vales : 
Sons of the tempest, cease to blow, 

Sleep in your cavern’d glens below ; 
Ye streams that, with terrific sound, 
Pour trom your thousand hills around ; 
Cease with rude clamours to dismay 

A gentle pilgrim on her way. 

Peace! rude Traeth Mawr{; no longer urge 
O'er thy wild strand the sweeping surge ; 
"Tis Morvid on thy beach appears, 

She dreads thy wrath—she owns her fears ; 
O! let the meek repentant maid 
Securely through thy windings wade. 

Traeth Bychan,§ check thy dreadful ire, 
And bid thy foamy waves retire ; 

Till from thy threat’ning dangers freed, 
My charmer trips the flow’ry mead, 
Then bid again with sullen roar, 

Thy billows lash the sounding shore. 

Abermo,|| from thy rocky bay 
Drive each terrific surge away : 

Though sunk beneath thy billows lie 
Proud fanes, that once assail’d the sky.4 





al 


Arvoma, Carnarvonshire. 
t * Desart of the storm,” the Snowdon mountains in Carnarvonshire. 
» Ty . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ' . > . 
| Traeth Mawr (Anglice, Great Strand,) in Carnarvonshire, noted for its 
quicksands, and the sudden flowing of its tides; the passage over it 1s very 
dangerous, and not to be attempted without a guide, which, however the 
pilgrims to St. David's did in those days, F 
- yr . . , om ‘ . a a . . . 
§ Traeth Bychan, (Little Strand), in Merionethshire, a place equally 
dangerous, 
|| Abermo, a dangerous rocky bay in Merionethshire 
“Proud fanes th: ‘e assaile , 
anes that once assailed the sky,’ \ very 
Si SKY. 4A very large trac 4 
country on this coast, called C; vie Seal . J lange tract of fenny 
pines fond ast, called Cantre’r (;waelod (i.e. the Lowland Canton), 
bea a ap . le year 500, overflown by the sea, occasioned by the carelessness 
S cnssegg be 10 kept the flood-gates; as we are informed by Taliesin, the 
oe yard, in a poem of his still extant. There were, it is said, many 
arge towns, a great numbe ’ villaves. ; a). ity Rae 
nein er of villages, and palaces of noblemen, in this 
canton; and amongst them the palace of Gwyddno Gar: 


be eigaatinne Ag nhir, a petty prince 
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sands of this bay, large stones w y Sei —_ sedge sbaatbenn 
dy, &ifve stones with Inscriphions on them, the characters 
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The Lair Pilgrim. 


Dash’d by thy foam, yon vestal braves 

The dangers of thy bursting waves. 

O! Cyric,* see my lovely fair 

Consign’d to thy paternal care ; 

Rebuke the raging seas, and land 

My Morvid on yon friendly strand. 
Dyssynni,} tame thy furious tide, 

Fix’d at thy source in peace abide ; 

She comes—O! greet her with a smile,— 

The charmer of sweet Mona’s Isle. 

So may thy limpid rills around 

Purl down their dells with soothing sound, 

Sport on thy bosom, and display 

Their crystal to the glitt’ring day ; 

Nor shrink from summer’s parching sun, 

Nor, chain’d in ice, forget to run. 

So may thy verdant marge along 

Mervinia’st bards in raptur’d song 

Dwell on thy bold majestic scene, 

Huge hills, vast woods, and vallies green, 

Where revels thy enchanting stream, 

The lover’s haunt, and poet’s theme. 
Thou, Dyvi,§ dangerous and deep, 

On beds of ooze unruffled sleep ; 

O’er thy green wave my Morvid sails ;|| 

Conduct her safe, ye gentle gales ; 

Charm’d with her beauties, waft her o’er 

To fam’d Ceredig’s{ wond’ring shore. 
Foamy Rhediol,** rage no more 

Down thy rocks with echo’d roar ; 

Be silent, Ystwyth,** in thy meads, 

Glide softly through thy peaceful reeds ; 

Nor bid thy dells rude Aeron** ring, 

But halt at thy maternal spring ; 


* Cyric. The patron saint of the Welsh mariners. 

+ Dyssynni. A river in Merionethshire, running through a picturesque 
country. 

t Mervinia. Merionethshire. 

§ Dyvi. A large river, dividing Merionethshire from Cardiganshire, 

|| “ My Morvid sails.” It wasusual for those (even females), who went from 
North Wales on pilgrimages to St. David’s, to pass the dangerous strands, 
and sail over the rough bays, in slight coracles, without any one to guide or 
assist them; so firmly were they pursuaded that their adored saint, as well 
as Cyric, the ruler of the waves, would protect them in all dangers. See the 
note on Traeth Mawr. 

“| Ceredig. An ancient prince, from whom Ceredigion (Anglice, Car- 
dligan,) derives its name. 

** Rhediol, Ystwyth, and Aeron, rivers in Cardiganshire. 
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The Fair Pilgran. 


Hide from the nymph, ye torrents wild, 
Or wear, like her, an aspect mild ; 

For her light steps clear all your ways ; 
O, listen! ‘tis a lover prays! 

Now safe beneath serener skies, 
Where softer beauties charm her eyes, 
She Teivi’s* verdant region roves, 
Views flow'ry meads and pensile groves ; 
Ye lovely scenes, to Morvid’s heart 
Warm thoughts of tenderness impart, 
Such as in busy tumults roll, 

When Love’s confusion fills the soul. 

Her wearied step, with awe profound, 
Now treads Menevia’s + honour’d ground. 
At David's shrine now, lovely maid, 
Thy pious orisons are paid : 

He sees the secrets of thy breast, 
One sin, one only, stands confess’d, 
One heinous guilt, that, ruthless, gave 
Thy hopeless lover to the grave. 

Thy soften’d bosom now relents, 

Of all its cruelty repents, 

Gives to Remorse the fervent sigh, 
Sweet Pity’s tear bedews thine eye ; 
Now Love lights up its hallow’d fire, 
Melts all thy heart with chaste desire : 
Whilst in thy soul new feelings burn, 
O! Morvid, to thy bard return; 

One tender look will cure his pain, 
Will bid him rise to life again; 

A life like that of saints above, 
Eestatic joy, and endless love. 


A large river dividing the counties of Cardigan and Pembroke. 


t Menevia. In Welsh Mynyw, the ancient city of St. David’s, in Pem- 
brokeshire. ~The pilgrimages to this place were, in those times, esteemed so 
very meritorious, as to occasion the following proverbial rhyme in Welsh: 


Dos 1 Rufain unwaith, ag i Fynyw ddwywaith, 
A’r un elw cryno a gai di yma ac yno. 


And in Latin: 


Roma semel quantum, bis dat Menevia tantum, 


Would haughty popes your senses bubble, 
And once to Rome your steps entice ; 
"Tis quite as well, and saves some trouble, 
Go visit old Saint Taffy twice. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE CELTS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF PROFESSOR MUCHAR, OF GRATZ, 
JANUARY, 1833. 


Continued from Vol. 1V. p. 11. 


From the regular manner in which the various settlements 
of the Celts were divided into large provinces, possessed by 
a particular clan, and those again separated into smaller 
departments, according to the statement of ancient autho- 
rities, it would appear that they had made considerable 
advancement in the political knowledge of forming depart- 
mental distributions with geographical accuracy ; and it is 
manifest from Livy’s account of the emigration, in the reign of 
Ambigat, that, at a very remote period, distinctions of personal 
rank were formally recognized. Many authors corroborate 
him ; among others, Athenzeus quotes the weighty testimony 
of Posidonius ; for, in his description of the Celtic festivals, 
he indicates the strict gradations of rank observed by them, 
by assigning to the partakers of the feast, their proper sta- 
tions, according to their superiority of birth, or wealth, or 
warlike merit : pecog 0 KpaTLOTo?C Cragepwy Twyv addwy, n Kara 
TOANMLKYY EVYEPELAY, N KATA TO yEvoc, n KaTa TeTOY.”’ Philarchus 
confirms this in speaking of the Celtic monarchs. Diodorus 
mentions Celtic nobility as a distinct class, and of their 
chieftains, the well-informed Strabo. Silius records the 
pride they attached to pedigree: 
“‘Tpse tumens atavis, Brenni se stirpe ferebat 
Crixus.” 

Appian, also, has recorded the weighty influence bestowed 
by rank among the Celts: As Decimus was traversing the 
Alps as a fugitive towards Aquileia, he was robbed and 
made prisoner on the territory of a powerful Celtic chieftain, 
and inquired to what chief of that nation that part of the 
country or clan belonged,—“ npero pev, ors KeXtwy duvacrwy ro 
eOvoc an.” Caesar says of the Celts in Gaul, “that there 
are only two classes of consideration and power, the first 
were Druids, the second those of equestrian order (equites,) 
the latter were nobles, the moving element of small states 
(civitatibus ;) they were the princes and leading magistrates 
in each separate clan, were free both in person and pro- 
perty, and took part in public councils and transactions ; 
among them were certain gradations of rank, the very noble 
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(‘longé nobilissimi.’)’”” There is mention also made of free- 
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men, next in rank (genere dispari,) and of gentry, but of 
inferior station (humili loco nati,) and the train of adherents 
and dependents was in proportion to the rank and wealth of 
the individual (ita plurimos circum se clientes habet.) The 
nobility were those who possessed the largest extent of land, 
it was they in council had the power of declaring war, and 
to them the duty was assigned of protecting the frontiers of 
their territory ; in war, whether against a foreign enemy, or 
in internal feuds, they all took the field, and this, before 
Cesar’s arrival in Gaul, occurred yearly. Polybius says 
that those chiefs were most in repute whose favors had 
attracted most followers, these were chosen men, and devo- 
ted to their lord; between them existed a mutual attach- 
ment, he says—“ sodalitatibus colendis maximeé studebant.” 
Such followers, in the middle ages, were considered as a 
component part of the family of a powerful baron, and, as 
among the Celts, were often of noble birth, but reduced to 
poverty, and attached themselves to a chief, at whose call 
their service, and even lives were offered. “The principal 
personages among the Celts,” says Diodorus, “have a 
select guard composed of indigent nobles, who drive their 
chariots, or carry their shields.” Pausanias observes more 
particularly, “ each Celtic nobleman is followed in war by 
two of his dependents on horseback, who are versed in the 
science of chivalry (equestrium artium maxime gnari); while 
their lord is engaged in fight, they remain at some distance, 
so that if his horse happen to be killed, they can supply him 
with another ; and, should he himself be slain, the squire 
takes his place in battle, who is again succeeded by his 
comrade, in case he be killed or wounded.” Pausanias 
adds, ““he conjectures (ut mea fort opinio,) that this plan 
was adopted in imitation of the Persians; this mode of 
fighting Is, in the language of the Celts, called trimarcisian, 
for by them a horse is called march (equum enim Marcam 
appellant. )” 

Cwsar, in recording a particular fact which fell under his 
own observation, adds confirmation to the foregoing: “ the 
Celtic commander, Adcantuanus, attempted ‘to make an 
attack with six hundred men, devoted to his service, 
called soldurii: such men are by their chief allowed the 
enjoyment of every comfort in their maintenance, and should 
he be killed in battle, his select tollowers either expose 
themselves to a similar fate in war, or subsequently deprive 
themselves of life, and 1 have not heard of an instance that 
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Account of the Celts. 181 


any of these men have refused to sacrifice their lives with 


their leader.’ But, in another, he says, “ Litovicus, with 


his adherents, fled, for it is undawfel for the Celts to deacrt 

their patron “ otians in extrema fortuna.” Nicolaus Da- 
mascenus reports the same of the Celtic king, Adiatomus, 

with his six hundred followers, which he says are called in 
their lang uage Silodouni,* (e0voc TeTo KEXTLKOY Ty TaTpw yAwrry 
Srodsvove, TAVTHY EKELYWY EYYXHNY TOLBMEVWY,) upon all occasions 
they remained with their patron, and did not wish to survive 
his death, and they, in compensation, both in peace and war, 
enjoyed conaidersble advantages and privileges from their 
lord. 


Upon some occasions the lower orders of the people 
appear to have had a voice in the choice of their rulers, for 
there is a clear distinction made between the general con- 
vention, and the assembly of princes and nobles ; and it is 
evident there was a middle class of freemen possessed ad 
hereditary property, and such men, on being reduced i 
circumstances, attached themselves to the service of a con- 
spicuous chief, as “clientes.” Cesar says “the lower 
orders were not better treated than slaves, they were not 
admitted to assist at public councils, and when either em- 
barrassed by debts, or oppressive taxes, or through the in- 
justice of the strong, they entered the service of some chief, 
he regarded them as much his property as his slaves. % 
Diodorus relates also “that there was a class of freemen 
who were independent of the nobles,” and others assert that 
there were small land-owners, who paid taxes, but many of 
whom were compelled, by necessity, to acknowledge a 
dependence on the higher nobility, so that their situation 
was something similar to that ofthe Franklins of the middle 
ages. Polybius, in recording the settlement of the Celts in 
Italy, says, Tes first they held council in secret, composed 
solely of the leading men, without the intervention of the 
people (absque multitudinis consensu);” he also indicates 
the existence of a middle class, who were occasionally dis- 
content, and formed conspiracies against the higher (sedi- 
tione adversus Duces excitata,) these were probably such 
as were not reduced to dependence, and continued in pos- 
session of their liberty. That class who were born slaves 
were numerous, but it would also appear there were others 
who, according to the Celtic institutions, were attached to 
the soil, and over whom a less rigorous feudal authority was 
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exercised. In military affairs that authority is clearly de- 
clared; in civil economy it is somewhat obscure ; but it is 
probable that in this respect the same order of things pre- 
vailed among the Celts of Noricum as was established in 
the middle ages by the Franks in Germany. 

Each separate tribe of the Celts formed into their ovornmara, 
was independent of the others, and watched with jealous 
care the preservation of their rights and liberties, and were 
united in peace or in war, whether against tribes of their 
nation, or against a foreign enemy ; in places of importance 
they had magistrates (optimates) chosen from the nobility, 
they conferred together on the state of affairs of their parti- 
cular district, or sometimes of federated clans. Strabo says, 
“their repubhes were governed by the persons of vreatest 
consideration amongst them, (Apisrocparucae Cjoay at meee Twy 
rorewv.) In ancient times, a prince, and military com- 
mander were annually elected by the tribe, into which were 
admitted the common people, (uo re 7AeOae.) ‘They have 
this,” he says, “ peculiar to such meetings, that, if any one 
interrupts him who is addressing the assembly, an appointed 
person walks up to the disturber of the debate, with a drawn 
dagger, and commands him to be silent ; should he repeat 
the interruption three times, so much of his cloak is cut off 
with the dagger as to render the garment useless.” A pre- 
sident to each separate state was elected by all, but the 
influence of the priesthood was considerably felt in such 
elections ; they had indeed great weight in all public trans- 
actions. The office lasted for the space of one year, and he 
was invested with the power of life and death; he was a 
distinct magistrate from the military leader, thus we often 
read of a king of a Celtic tribe of the reguli gallorum, when 
several clans were united under one head. The Roman 
triumphs exhibit a king of the Arverni, Betulus; and 
Polybius mentions the kings Congolitan, Aneroestes, Co- 
montor, and Cavar; and Livy mentions the kings of the 
Bou, in Italy. There were also among the Celts ancient 
families of the high nobility among some of the tribes, who 
for ages were admitted to the throne by hereditary right. 
Many authors mention lower gradations of magistrates, 
dispersed among the towns, and even in the villages, who 
enforced obedience to the laws. Though each tribe was 
united for its own particular advantage, this salutary prin- 
ciple was often, unfortunately, not observed with respect to 
the general welfare of neighbouring states of kindred ori- 
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cin, though we sometimes read, that a common danger, 

emanding universal resistance, prescribed the prudence. of 
genel ral assemblies of the Ce Itic chieftains ; in such emer- 
gencies, indeed, unions were created of all neighbouring 
states, over which one chief was appointed to command as 
dictator, from which, however, instances occurred of the 
oppression of smaller tribes by the stronger, and persons 
thus elevated, usurping kingly power, (simili ratione Vercin- 
getorix, Celtilli filius, arvernus, summe potenti adolescens, 
cujus pater principatum obtinue: vat.) 


The tidings of approaching danger were communicated 
w ithwonderful rapidity, by fires kindled on the hills, which 
carried the intelligence from valley to valley, and was 
quickly reported through every village; in cities, particular 
regulations were observed on such occasions, established by 
long usage. A certain symptom of an approaching cam- 
paign was discovered in the summoning of an armed council, 
where each person appeared with his weapons (armatum 
consilium,) and every man capable of bearing arms, must, 
without delay, under the penalty of death, present himself. 
The leader of a tribe was, on such occasions, subject to the 
control of a council, composed of the nobles. 


Express mention is made of taxes and tolls in the Celtic 
states, and all fiscal imposts were regulated with much 
exactness, the Druids were alone exempt from such de- 
mands (neque tributa cum reliquis pendunt.) 


From princes, nobles, freemen, and populace, the Druids 
were a distinct class as members of a Celtic state. Strabo 
says, “among them are three classes which are held in par- 
ticular honour, bards, soothsayers (Ovaree,) and druids. The 
bards sing hymns, and are poets; the soothsayers perform 
the sacrifices, and study (rerum naturam contemplantur ;) 
Ammianus Marcellinus calls them Eubages; the druids 
devote themselves to philosophy, and discourse on morals. 
Atheneus mentions the bards, or parasites ; Diodorus makes 
similar distinction between the three orders with Strabo, 
who farther says of the character and powerful influence of 
the druids, “of their strict justice, there exists the highest 
opinion among their countrymen: public, as well as private 
affairs, are submitted to their decision; and they have 
allayed the tumult of war when armies were already in 
array. Causes of murder were always committed to their 
judgment ; and it is thought that, when many of them are 
assembled together, they can confer fertility on the soil.” 
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Cwsar records the great estimation in which Druids were 
held among the princes of Gaul, and of the formidable 
power with which they are clothed: “they are the priests ; 
they assist at the public and private sacrifices ; they pro- 
mulgate the dogmas of their religion ; it 1s to them that the 
education of the young is intrusted, they settle public con- 
tests and private strife ;* should any crime, or murder be 
perpetrated, or any doubt as to heritage or boundary, they 
are the judges, and pronounce sentence of reward or pe- 
nalty ; whoever denies obedience to it, they excommunicate, 
which is the severest punishment they can award. The 
druids are all subject to an arch-druid, who is held in the 
highest veneration ; at his death a successor is elected who 
is most worthy of the esteem of the others: should several 
candidates appear, of nearly equal claims, a formal election 
is resorted to, and even sometimes the competition is decided 
by an appeal to arms. At a particular season of the year 
they all assemble near Chartres, in a sacred spot, which is 
supposed to be the centre of Gaul ; to this place a crowd of 
disputants assemble from all quarters, to await their judg- 
ment. The druids are exempt from military service.” 
Chrisostomus says that even crowned heads were subject to 
the influence of the druids, and could undertake nothing of 
importance without their concurrence. 

The great advantages derived by the druids from their 
influence in the education of youth, and other very important 
circumstances, induced many to offer themselves as volun- 
tary candidates to be admitted into their order ; others were 
devoted to it by their parents: the novices are obliged to 
learn verses by heart, and some even employ twenty years in 
that occupation, for it is unlawful to commit such to wri- 
ting, although, in the ordinary affairs of the world, or 
in transactions which concern individuals, they use, in wri- 
ting, the Greek alphabet. This regulation is observed in 
order that their doctrines may not ‘become too commonly 
known to the vulgar, and that their pupils, through the 
convenience of referring to books containing them, may not 
relax the tenacity of their memories. One of their chief 
dogmas is,—that the soul does not perish, but that after 
death it migrates into other bodies, which it animates. 
This belief engenders courage and contempt of death; they 
are well versed in the course of the heavenly bodies, they 

* Their courts of judicature were held in the open air, and often on 


conspicuous eminences, or on insulated spots, as Lindisfarn, Malvern 
Moel-y-farn, Hill of Judgment.) &c. &e. 
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are acquainted with the earth’s magnitude, and also with 
natural history; with the power and attributes of the im- 
mortal gods :—thus Cesar; and it appears s indeed from the 
concurrent testimony of ancient writers, that the druids 
applied themselves deeply to study. Pliny s says, that they 
examined the hidden stores of nature, and the properties of 
medicinal herbs useful to man and beast, which they admi- 
nistered with magical and superstitious incantations. For 
complaints of the eyes, they made a preparation of savin, or 
hedge hyssop, with a snake’ s egg, or the froth supposed to 
proceed from snakes’ mouths (similis huic sabine herbe est 
selago appellata.) This plant is to be culled by the right 
hand, and not cut with an iron instrument ; the practitioner 
must be dressed in a white robe, his feet bare, and having 
made a sacritice of bread and wine before commencing his 
operations, he carries the preparation in a new napkin. 
This was a sovereign remedy against many disorders, but 
especially those of the eyes. The bards, or minstrels, in- 
flamed the nobles among the Celts to intrepid adventures, 
through their animated lays, alluding to recent acts of valour 
of their contemporaries, or commemorating those of their 
ancestors: they were present at the revelry. of the banquet, 
with the host on its march, at the onset of individual com- 
batants, or the mortal contest of armies; often would they 
allay the fury of adversaries, or foment the animosities of 
foemen; they strove to perpetuate ancient manners, and the 
character of their nation; they were the recorders of extra- 
ordinary events, the historians of their country. Diodorus 
says, “sunt et ‘apud eos melodiarum poet quos appellant 
Bardos: hi cum organis veluti cum lyra cantant hos lau- 
dantes, alios vituperantes. Cum quis strenue in acie pug- 
navit tum majorum, tum ejus laudes ac virtutes decantant. 
Poetz tanti apud eos fiunt ut cum instructa acie exercitus 
eductis ensibus jactisque jaculis propinquant non solum 
amici sed hostes quoque eorum interventu a pugna con- 
quiescant, ita apud agrestiores barbaros ira cedit sapientie 
et Mars reveretur Musas.” Marcellinus says, “ Bardi 
fortia virorum illustrium facta heroicis composita versibus 
cum dulcibus lyre modulis cantitarunt.” Of the extent 
of their historical poems, we may judge from what Cesar 
assures, that some of the pupils of the druids could recite as 
many as twenty thousand verses, and Lucan says,— 


Vos quoque qui fortes animas belloque peremptas, 
Laudibus in longum Vates demittitis cevum 
Plurima securi fudistis carmina Bardi. 
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Their histories were all transmitted in verse: they never 
composed them in prose—carminibus antiquis quod unum 
apud illos memoria ac annalium genus est. So very tena- 
cious were they of national character that they preserved it 
even surrounded by foreign neighbours, as in Galatia, in 
Asia Minor, whither they were conducted by Lomnor. 
Strabo, in his description of them, there says,they were three 
distinct nations of Celts settled there, but speaking the 
same language, and similar in their habits ; of these four 
divisions were made, over each was appointed a ruler (Te- 
trarch,) and a commander of the forces (Stratophylax,) and 
two lieutenants ; the council of these twelve tetrarchs, con- 
sisted of 300, who were convened in deliberation in a place 
called Drynameton, (Apuvatperor,) probably a celtic word cor- 
rupted, as usual, by the Greeks; in later times, when the 
Teutonic race approached them on the Rhine, they main- 
tained their customs intact, but their German neighbours 
adopted theirs, in many instances, “tales eos fuisse intelle- 
gimus ex Germanorum adhuc durantibus consuetudinibus, 
confinem habitantes regionem ;”’ as we before observed that 
the Gauls were indebted for instruction in agriculture, and 
in the culture of the vine, to the Phocian colony at Mar- 
seilles, so were the Germans on the Rhine taught by the 
Gauls. 

The wearing apparel of the Celtic natioy consisted or- 
dinarily of linen, or coarse woollen, (sagum;) the outer 
garment, reaching to the knee, was sometimes partially 
open in front, sometimes closed, some were worn with 
loose, and others with tivht sleeves ; long trowsers, (avatvoi 
xewvra,) by some clans worn fitting close, by others the 
reverse ; a tunic, (xirwvec,) some worn hanging loose from the 
shoulders, and sometimes clasped to the waist by handsome 
girdles: were there not existing authority of ancient writers 


which declared that there was a considerable variety of 


dress occasioned by the gradations in society, which were 
so marked among the Celts,—and the distances between 
tribes that occupied so vast a portion of Europe; still, the 
fact would be naturally conjectured. Those of the higher 
classes, and such as were invested with public dignities, 
wore dresses of varied colours, interwoven with cold or sil- 
ver tissue; such stuffs were peculiar at that period to the 
nation, and distinguished it from others, “ Qui honores 
gerunt ut vestes tinctas atque auro variegatas usurpant,— 
auro virgate vestes, maniccegue ngebant ex auro; Aurea 
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Cesaries illis atque aurea vestis,—Virgatis lucent sagulis; 
sagula virgata, vestes vari coloris ferunt.”’ And Pliny men- 
tions “ Vestes scutulis (orbiculis in macularum pagnie- 
rumque modum pingere) dividere gallia instituit.”* The 
lower orders of the people made a ‘cloth of wool and flax, 
of rough and shaggy exterior, so as to present a formidable 
appearance, and so strong as often to resist a weapon; but 
the stuffs worn by those of rank, and by women, were of 
very fine texture: the Celts were celebrated for dexterity in 
weaving. 

They also wore costly ornaments, chains for the neck, 
bracelets, rings, and girdles of be autiful workmanship— 
(og ywptog koopoc Kedrorc) “ Lactea colla auro innectuntur.’ 
Vire.: “Etenim et manuum articulos et brachia armillis 
aureis exornant; circa collum imsuper grandes torques 
gestant ex solido auro, et in digitis annulos—nonulli tunicas 
aureis et argenteis zonis cingunt.” There were certain arm- 
lets for which the Celts were distinguished, as of a fashion 
pe culiar to them, “ Viriole Celtice dicuntur, virie celti- 
berice.’”’ They wore the hair long, its growth was artificially 
encouraged, it was thrown on the back from the forehead 
and sides, and confined by combs, and often platted so as 
to present an extraordinary appearance; according to 
Diodorus. “Calamistro capillos inflectunt a fronte “illos 
ad cervicem rejicientes ut satyris aspectu puerisque appa- 
reant persimiles capillos arte efficiunt crassiores ut mihil 
differant ab equorum jubis.” Some Celtic tribes shaved the 
beard, others wore it moderately long. The nobles 
shaved the cheeks, and suffered the beard to grow on the 
upper lip and the chin. (Barbam quidem radunt nonnulli 
nutriunt parce. Nobiles genas quidam radunt vero adeo 
sinunt crescere ut operiant corpora quo accidit ut cum edunt 
repleantur cibo cum vero bibunt velut per canale potus 
videatur inferri ;) the Celtic women, whose forms are univer- 
sally extolled by ancient writers, wore a profusion of orna- 
ments. It may be conjectured from some extant coins, es- 
pecially one of King Balanus, that the men wore hats some- 
thing similar to such as Mercury is represented with, on 
gemsand vases. The Celts preserved their ancient costume 
in all their various settlements, and after the Roman con- 
quests, (Coecina versicolore sagulo brachas tegmen bar- 
barorum indutus.) Polybius has left some notices of the 


* In Glamorganshire, peculiar plaids are still worn in different districts. 
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manners of the Celts, especially of those who penetrated to 
the North of Italy ; he says, “they dwelt in villages not sur- 
rounded by walls, their houses contain httle furniture, they 
sleep on hay strewed on the floor, they eat much flesh, 
they are herdsmen and warriors, they pay little attention 
to anv other arts but these; their mode of life is the most 
simple possible ; they make great efforts to become pos- 
sessed of gold and cattle, in which their wealth consists,”’ 
It appears, however, from other testimony, that they must 
necessarily have been acquainted with other branches of 
agriculture, besides the rearing of cattle, even at a very 
early period ; for in the time of the earliest migrations re- 
corded of them, it is said, they were unacquainted with the 
culture of the vine or the olive, but that they prepared a 
beverage from grait, barley, and oats. “ Eo tempore cen 
vinum de vite noverant neque oleum quale apud nos olex 
ferunt sed vino utebantur ex hordeo aqua macerato et avena 
graveolenti proque oleo suilla arvina, antiquata odore et 
gustu satis acerbo.” Other authors speak of the high state 
of perfection to which they had brought agriculture, espe- 
cially in the northern provinces, (agrorum cultu  virorum 
morumque dignatione amplitudine opum nualli provinciarum 
postferenda;) not only were the fertile plains and vales, but 
the sides of the hills, and even rugged eminences cultivated ; 
‘* yewpyxot Ta media Kat Tee avr\wvac rue ev Tac AX\reow.”’—T his is 
said of the Allobroges: “ Ventum est ad frequentem cul- 
toribus alium inter montana populum;’’—it is known also 
that they were careful in manuring their grounds ; they 
raised rye and a light sort of wheat, (ex generibus tritici 
levissimum est gallicum); they had also a mode of pre- 
paring grain which was not used elsewhere, (gallize quoque 
suum genus farris dedére quod illic bracem* vocant:) of 
some of the agricultural implements and machinery they 
appear to have been the inventors: “ Messis ipsius raten 
varia—Galliarum latifundiis valli pregrandes dentibus in 
margine infestis duwbus rotis in segetem impelluntur ju- 
mento in contrarium juncto.” Thus it appears that a con- 
siderable portion of the Celtic people were devoted to hus- 
bandry, the nobles and others of rank abandoned such oc- 
cupations, and engaged in wars; and preferred perilous 
expeditions and adventures, as more congenial to their tastes ; 
their wives undertook the management of their wide pos- 
sessions, which were cultivated either by slaves, prisoners 


7 Brig 1s the Welsh word for malt. 
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of war, or those of their own people, who, through insol- 
vency or crime, forfeited their hberties, or by hired labour- 
ers. Silius says, 


‘* Cetera femineus peragit labor, addere Sulco 
Semina et impresso tellurem vertere aratro 
Segné viris quidquid duro Sine Marte gerendum 
Galaici conjux obit irrequieta mariti.” 


The Celts had much skill, as being originally a nomade 
race, in the management of cattle, the principal source of 
their wealth. Varro in his treatise on Agriculture, says, 
“non omnis apta natio ad pecuariam quod neque Basculus 
neque Turdulus idonei, Galli appositissimi, maxime ad 
jumenta.”” Among their stock was par ticularly conspicuous 
the numerous herds of swine, of great size and ferocity ; 
they derived considerable revenues ‘from the exportation of 
the flesh, in a salted or pickled state ; they were acquainted 
with the art of fattening them rapidly, and sent them in 
great numbers to all parts of Italy; but none dare approach 
them in the pastures w here they fed, excepting the herds- 
man: “tam coplosi autem sunt celticis pecudum et suum 
greges ut sagorum, ut salsamentorum copiam non Rome 
tantum suppeditent sed et plerisque Italia partibus—Sues 
etiam in agris pernoctant altitudine robore et celeritate 
prestantes a quibus siquis non adsuevit accidenti non minus 
quam a lupo est periculi.” Of the tribe of Liguria (Lloigar) 
particularly it is said, “ Vitam re pecuaria fere sustentantes 
et lacte ac hordaceo potu.” The Celts were much addicted 
to the use of intoxicating liquors, but, as in early ages, they 
had no vineyards, they used beer and mead : “Quare coacti 
homines potum re ex hordeo comparant quem appellant 
Zythum.”* Julian sarcastically says, 


‘* Unde quis es Liber ? hic sit mihi Liber amicus ? 
Non mihi tu notus, sed puer ille Jovis. 
Ille ut Nectas olet, tu ceu caper, an fera tegens 
Ex spica genuit Celiica, vitis egens ? 
Hine cerealis eras meliore jure vocandus 
Non Satus ex Semela matre sed ex simild.” 


Wine was therefore imported by them in large quantities 


through all their settlements ; they were so immoderately 


* Sudd is the Welsh for juice: probably cider comes from sidd-a-dwr, 
juice and water. 
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fond of it, that they drank it to excess, unmixed with water; 
and as Diodorus says, in their intoxication, either fell asleep 
or became furious. The Italian merchants deriving great 
profits, “pincernam puerum mercentur pro vini amphora.” 
At an Be period, however, and long betore the Romans in- 
vaded their country, they had learnt to cultivate vines, 
Pliny makes mention of many various sorts of grapes in 
Gaul, and their mode of culture, and even of the arts 
yractised in adulterating the wine by the admixture of 
Sonate extracted from other plants and herbs, especially 
the Nardum Celticum. As the Celts possessed numerous 
herds, their food consisted chiefly of flesh, both fresh and 
salted, which they generally roasted, or broiled on coals ; 
cakes and pastry were in use amongst them from the ear- 
liest ages, as Athenieus has recorded in his description of 
the Celtic banquets: and Strabo says “Cibus plerumque 
cum lacte est et omnis generis carnibus maximeé suillis,” 
pork was dressed in small earthen pots or on spits, “juxta 
eos ignes fiunt in queis olle sunt et verua plena carnibus.”’ 
They were, according to Pliny, the inventors of hair sieves ; 
to these is to be ascribed the fineness of the flour with 
which their bread and paste, so celebrated by Athenzus, 
were made; he speaks of the extraordinary lightness of 
both, as arising from another invention confined to them of 
mixing barm* with the flour—“frumento in potum resoluto 
quibus diximus generibus spuma ita concreta pro fermento 
utuntur; qua de causa, /evior illis, quam ceteris, panis est.”’ 
Generally the Celts sat on the floor at meals on wolf skins ; 
before them was placed a small low table, “super luporum 
stratis pellibus;” the better classes, however, in Strabo’s age, 
used higher tables, and reclined on couches as the Romans: 
“ Sedentes in loris cibum capiunt ;” the description of the 
Celtic feasts taken from Philarchus, and Posidonius, re- 
ferred to a remote period, when their manners were rough. 
The nobles gave public banquets on various occasions, to 
W hich the most distinguished for rank and wisdom were in- 
vited; and strangers, according to their birth or the object 
of their visit to them; young lads waited on the cuests. 
Posidonius says they sat at low wooden tables; they ate but 
little bread, but much meat, which they conveyed to their 
mouths with their hands, from the dish, having first cut it 
with knives carried in their girdles ; fish in considerable 
quantities was dressed by them with salt, vinegar, and 


° j rhans f Lore t : . . P 
Barm is perhaps from berwi, to boil or ferment. Barm is burym, in 
Welsh, from the root bur, which signifies violence.-—Ep. 
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caraway-seed ; oil they seldom used: they sat about circular 
tables, taking their places according to precedence of va- 


lour, birth, or opulence ; behind the most conspicuous » 


guests stood their shieldbearers , the humbler companions 
sat at another table ; their spoons were of metal or of wood ; 
the attendants served the wine in earthen or silver cups. 
Wine was drunk pure and copiously ; their heads became 
heated, altercation, defiances, and desperate duels ensued ; 
the foremost i in station, after their meals were finished, drank 
first, from wide and shallow vessels of gold or silver; some- 
times out of goblets or long horns, which were passed from 
one to another: “ Consueverunt sumpto cibo ad verborum, 
prout c casus intulit concertationem surgentes ex provoca- 
tione certare invicem nulla habita cure vite.” The kings 
and princes occasionally gave public entertainments, at g reat 
expense, which lasted several days. Posidonius records 
such having been given by Luerius (Llyr). Gaul and Phi- 
larchus mention that of Ariamnes in Gallatia. From the 
observations already made with respect to the distinctions 
in rank, and the separ. ed clanships and possessions, it ap- 
pears, that among the nobles and freemen each was on his 
own particular domain the undisputed ruler, and exercised 
uncontrolled power over his property, his children, and 
household, whether attached originally to the soil, or had 
become his by right of conquest. Of their natural dispo- 
sitions, as to character, it is said they were open and cheer- 
ful, free from any propensity to ouile or malice: “ Natio 
Ce ties i Ingenio semplici et nulla malicnitate devineto ;” and 
Hirtius says of them, ‘ homines aperti minimeque insidiosi.”” 
And such was Cwesar’s reliance on their fidelity, that he 
placed unlimited confidence in them in that most important 
battle against Pompey, for the empire of the world: they 
were naturally disposed to good, and desirous of iImprove- 
ment, imitating all they perceived to be such; so inquisi- 
tively eager for knowledge that they questioned each tra- 
veller and foreign merchant, concerning the adventures of 
his journey, and the remarkable things to be found in other 
countries, and so much were they excited by these narratives, 
that they were sometimes stimulated to great efforts in 
their own land, and to expeditions into others, “ facile per- 
suaderi sibit sinunt ut meliora amplec tantur—tlette ris se de- 
dere;”’ and that they were “genus ad omnia imitanda.” Dio- 
dorus describes them as quick of apprehension, and ambi- 
tious of knowledge: “Ingenio acuti—a doctrina minime 
alieni.” Strabo affirms they had a great partiality towards 
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the Greeks, (gsAedAnvag arogawe rag avOpwres.) Posidonius 
speaks with admiration of their hospitality and constancy 
in friendship, as does Val. Maximus: “ Fidem amicitie 
constanter prestandam arbitrabantur.”” Stobeus relates the 
strict laws of hospitality observed by them towards strangers : 
it was considered more criminal to slay a stranger amongst 
them than one of their own countrymen; for death was the 
sure punishment for the former offence, and exile for the 
latter: “ Huic exiliumilli mors peena statuitur.” It is, how- 
ever, objected to them, that they shewed considerable vanity 
in boasting; that, in their manner of expressing themselves, 
they were abrupt, indistinct, and often unintelligible ; vaunt- 
ing their own deeds and detracting from others’ merit : “ Ser- 
mine utuntur brevi et obscuro, ad jactantiam suam dicunt 
et ad caeterorum contemptum.” Mela calls them “ Gentes 
superbas ;” but as the Romans had such bitter reason to 
know how well they defended their liberty, and had felt so 
deeply the vengeance they took for injuries sustained, they 
were perhaps inclined to judge harshly of them. With bet- 
ter foundation, however, do Greek and Roman writers as- 
cribe to the Celts the habit of drunkenness; this passion had 
often proved eminently fatal to great enterprises in which 
they engaged; with truth, also, were they called supersti- 
tious. Mela says, “ Gentes superstitiosas;” and Cesar, 
“Natio dedita religionibus ;” they supposed that the herb 
vervain and misletoe possessed miraculous virtues, they 
were used in divination, and were believed to cure diseases 
and reconcile friends, “ftebres abigere amicitias conciliare ;”’ 
nothing could subdue their love of freedom; the intole- 
rance of oppression and the contempt of death early im- 
pressed on their minds, are characteristic features; but also, 
their irascibility and dreadful acts of vengeance in preda- 
tory incursions, in which neither age nor sex were spared, 
especially when their soothsayers predicted that a female 
was about to produce male otispring: “ Non Solum mares 
necare sed etiam gravidas mulieres occidere quas vates dice- 
bant vinilem feetum ferre.”” The Celtic women were hand- 
some and well-grown, (mulheres habent speclosas,—KeXroe 
ca\\orag exowrar yuvaeac.) Regular marriages subsisted; and 
Cwsar says, that onthe husband’s part, a sum equal to that 
brought as the wife’s portion, was united to it, and bore 
interest ; and that, as well as the principal became the pro- 
perty of the survivor; the husband had the power of life 


and death over his wife and children. When there was any 


suspicion that the death ofa man of high station had been 
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violent, and that the wife had been instrumental thereto, 
the deceased’s relations assembled, and instituted rigorous 
inquiry ; if she were discovered to be guilty, a cruel “death 
awaited her, and afterwards she was throw non the funeral 
pile. The women had entirely the control over household 
affairs and education of the children; for Caesar says, that 
they differed from all other nations in a custom of retaining 
their sons under their exclusive care, until they were of an 
age to go to war, and they would consider it a disgrace to 
suffer a ‘boy to be seen by his father until he had arrived at 
those years; the energy of the female character may be 
judged by the heroic ‘conduct of Camma and Chiomara, 
in Lesser Asia; they were celebrated for spotless virtue, the 
marriage bond was held most sacred, to maintain it unim- 
peached was their glory, (pudice et mariti amantes,) such 
importance was attached to connubial fidelity, that a proof 
was sometimes sought by placing the new-born infant on a 
shield in a river: “et foetum sic unda probat lectumque 
jugalem,” KeXrou Ce Kpivsot yovoyv Pyvoro peeOpot. 


The Celts passed much of their time in hunting; of this 
diversion they were excessively fond in all ages; “their ex- 
tensive forests offered them sufficient objects of sport; the 
chase presented opportunities of exerting their activity and 
prowess, and was a type of war to which they were so 
strongly disposed. 





FRAGMENT. 
[FROM UNPUBLISHED POETRY, BY S. R. JACKSON. | 


Movsray’s banner glances there, 
Chester’s waihe are gleaning far, 
And the crest of fiery C lare 
Glitters through the darken’d war. 


Windsor in his saddle reels, 
Pembroke feels the spearmen’s shock, 
And the blood of Dodingseles 
Curdles on the barren rock. 


De la Zouch to earth is borne, 
And the men of Chester flee, 
Lacy’s ancient flag is torn — 

Cambrians, on to victory ! 
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BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. 


TRINGA LOBATA—THE GREY PHALAROPE, 


In the autumn of 1830 I visited the neighbourhood of 
Aberystwith. I had despatched my gun and pointers there, 
and having disposed of the business part of the trip, I 
accepted the invitation of a friend to partake of the diver- 
sion of shooting, at his casual residence on the banks of the 
river Dovey, about midway between Aberystwith and 
Machynlleth. 

It may perhaps be necessary to describe the situation this 
gentleman has selected tor carrying on operations as an 
amateur farmer. On the Cardiganshire side of the estuary 
of the Dovey, a tract of land, consisting of many thousand 
acres of soil, has, until within a few years, been subject to 
periodical inundations, which rendered it in a great measure 
valueless tothe proprietors. My friend, in conjunction with 
several of the surrounding gentry and freeholders, at an 
expense of more than £10,000, has constructed an embank- 
ment, which etlectually prevents the overflow of the river, 
and with meritorious exertions they are annually bringing 
into productive cultivation large quantities of the reclaimed 
land ; still aconsiderable part of it is situated so low, and ts 
of so swampy a nature, that it will probably ever remain the 
breeding place and resort of the wild goose, the hooper, or 
wild swan, and endless aflinities of the duck, as well as 
other native and migratory fowl. In addition to the embank- 
ments, several wide and deep ditches intersect the reclaimed 
land. Having thus described the situation of my friend's 
sporting ground, I may now add, that I arrived at his hos- 
pitable residence at the close of a beautiful evening, pre- 
pared to do justice to a most excellent dinner, procured 
chiefly from the mountain heather and the pure flowing 
Dovey, the produce of his own domain, seasoned with the 
invigorating beverage of Cambria, immortal cwrw, and 
Oporto’s choicest vintage, to my heart’s best content, and 
more than all, an honest and heartv welcome. Having dis- 
cussed these good things, and partaken of the products of 
Mogha and Canton, “those cups that cheer but not in- 
ebriate,” IT retired to an early couch, anxious with those 


anticipations of the morrow’s success felt only by the 
sportsman, | 
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In the early morning, you may imagine me fully equipped, 
—my dogs eager for the field: my first essay was in pur- 
suit of partridges. Here the reader will pardon a digression, 
it is to publish a very curious fact in the history of agricul- 
ture. The extraordinary, I may say exuberant, richness of 
the soil, is so great in some parts of this reclaimed land, as 
to completely destroy the farmer’s hopes, by producing an 
unusual growth of stem, and thereby exhausting the plant 
so as to produce very light and unproductive ears of grain ;* 
so rich, indeed, is this vegetable soil, that in order to destroy 
as much as possible its blanching and hot-bed properties, 
the experienced cultivator carries large quantities of common 
river gravel to its surface; yet it will require a long series 
of similar depreciating layers of stone, in order to adapt the 
soil to the usual purposes of arable cultivation. 

I had three or four hours’ excellent diversion, after scat- 
tering some fine strong covies, occasionally diversified with 
shots at snipes and hares; indeed, considering that the 
ground is unprotected by keepers and game-preservers as In 
England, it is surprising to observe the abundance and 
variety found here, and especially as regards the migratory 
visits of rare and curious specimens of ornithology. An 
instance of which occurred in following the game on this oc- 
sion: it was my fortune to observe a specimen of a bird then 
unknown to me, swimming along the ditches before spoken 
of; it required a good deal of caution to approach near 
enough to shoot with any chance of success, however I suc- 
ceeded in doing so, by creeping on under cover of a on , 
ground. I fired, and, with the assistance of old Ranger, 
secured the prize. It proved, on further inspection, to be a 
very fine specimen of the Tringa Lobata of Linneus, and 
le Phalarope @ festons-denticles of Mons. Buffon ; with some 
corrections I avail myself of the description of this particu- 
larly rare bird, given by Bewick, vol. 1. p. 133. It is also 
called the Scallop-toed Sandpiper. 

The bill of this bird is nearly an inch long, the upper 
mandible is of a dusky horn colour, grooved on each side, 
and flattened near the tip, the under one is orange towards 
the base. The eyes are placed high in the head ; there is a 

* The effect of great quantities of decomposed matter in soil is strikingly 
exemplified at Waierloo. Six years ago, De Costa, the guide, pointed out 
to a friend of ours certain parts of the cultivated fields, where numbers of 
the slain were buried, in those places, though more than ten years had 
elapsed since their interment,the wheat and oaten straw still vegetated to an 
enormous size.—EDirons. 
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dark patch underneath each, and the same on the hinder 
part of the head and neck. The shoulder and scapular 
feathers are of a fine Jead colour, edged with white: fore 
vart of the head, throat, neck, and breast, white: the 
belly is also white, but slightly dashed with pale rust 
colour: the greater coverts are broadly tipped with white, 
which forms an oblique bar across the wings, when closed : 
some of the first and secondary quills are narrowly edged 
with white: on the middle of the back the feathers are 


brown, edged with bright rust colour; on the rump there 
are several feathers of the same colour, but mixed with 


‘ others of white rufous and lemon. ‘The wings are long, and 


when closed reach beyond the tail: the primary quills are 
dusky, the lower part of their mner sides white: tail dusky, 
edged with ash-colour; legs black. The scalloped mem- 
branes on its toes differ from those of the red Phalarope, in 
being finely serrated on their edges. 

This curious and pretty bird is a native of the northern 
regions of Europe, Asia, and America, and migrates south- 
ward in the winter. It has seldom been met with in any 
part of the British isles. Ray, however, saw one at Brig- 
nal, in Yorkshire; and Mr. Pennant mentions one which 
was shot in the same county. Mr. Tunstall, another, shot 
at Stavely, in Derbyshire; another was shot near the 
city of Chester, by Lieutenant Colonel Dalton, of the 4th 
regiment of Dragoons, on the 14th of October, 1800; and 
the last by myself in Cardiganshire, the one I have endea- 
voured to describe. 

Highly delighted with my day’s sport, having bagged 
four-and-a-half brace of partridges, three couple of suipes, 
a leash of hares, and, though last, not least, my little pha- 
larope, I returned to -——, where I spent another happy 
evening, recounting to my friend the hard-earned glories of 
the day. As no earthly pleasure is without alloy, before 
concluding, | must in candour admit, the cause of a consi- 
derable drawback upon the enjoyment of the day’s diver- 
sion, it was the knowledge of the existence of numerous rep- 
tiles: the adder and viper tribes swarm in the heath; to say 
nothing of my own precious self, I was in a state of anxiety 
for the safety of my dogs. If a man love not his faithful 
dogs he is not a true sportsman, and what is more, I should 
very much doubt the humane qualities of his heart. 

I cannot close this imperfect account of the grey phala- 
rope, without offering, with all brevity, the result of my 
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thoughts, which must, as [ conceive, when applied to all 
works of nature, arrive at one incontrovertable conclusion, 


namely, the roodness of Providence; how wisely has the 


Deity implanted instinct in his creatures ! This phalarope is 
the fifth which is recorded to have been shot in the British 
Isles. Where could the litthke wanderer come from? who 
guided its solitary course over the distant tractless ocean? 
who could tell it that there was land, perhaps, many thou- 


sands of miles over the waters, EP to its habits and 


necessities ; and sustain it on its course, in the day, over the 
elittering expanse, or in the moon-lit night, or during the 
life-destroying hurricane? who could do this but the Al- 
mighty Maker of it, and us, and of all the world? Surely 
the wavering and irresolute need no stronger proof of 
Omnipotence and Mercy than the safe arrival, “from distant 
countries, to our shores, of the delicate but beautiful little 
phalarope. 


WHEN THE SUN HAS SET. 
[| FROM S. R. JACKSON’S UNPUBLISHED POEMS. | 


WueEn the sun has set, 
And the stars have met, 
And the moon is with them shining; 
When the wind sighs through those locks of jet, 
Round that fair forehead twining— 
Ill come to thee, then think of me, 
Nay droop not that we sever ; 
Ere yonder star sinks in the sea 
We meet again, or never. 


I'll come to thee, when midnight sleeps 
Upon the mist- clad mountain, 

Ere morn’s cold eye its dew- -drop weeps, 
At Winefreda’s fountain. 

Then think of me, I'll think of thee, 
Nor droop because we sever ; 

Ere yonder star sinks in the sea 

We'll meet again, or never. 
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THE MABINOGI OF TALIESIN. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


In selecting the romance here submitted to your readers, 
as a farther specimen of the ancient tales I have it in con- 
templation to publish, I have been principally swayed by 
these two considerations ; the bringing forward a tale whose 
composer or adapter, and the period at which he flourished, 
are known,—and the elucidation of the era of some poetical 
pieces, which have been generally ascribed to Taliesin. 

In these respects I deem this performance of interest ; for 
no other work of this description, that has come under my 
observation, can be appropriated with certainty to any deter- 
minate period ; nor can a more satisfactory clue to the rea- 
sons for composing poems in the names of celebrated cha- 
racters be required. 

The compiler, Hopkin Thomas Phillip, wrote this piece, 
about the year 1370. He lived in Morganweg, or Glamor- 
gan; and his language is an interesting specimen of the 
Gwentian dialect, and an elegant model for prose composi- 
tion. I, however, have reason to suspect that some of the 
poetical parts of this romance have been taken by him from 
some previous work of the same description, as the style and 
language would induce us to ascribe them to the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries ; and some of them are attributed 
to Jonas Mynyw, or Jonas of Menevia, who appears to have 
lived at a period anterior to our author. 

That this species of composition prevailed in Wales for 
many centuries we are well assured ; and we have an ap- 
propriate parallel to our present inquiry, in the declared in- 
tention of Geofry of Monmouth to embody the vaticinations 
of Merddin (Merlin) in a romance, which intention he after- 
wards relinquished, and published them in a poetical form, 
without the connecting narrative which he previously con- 
templated. 


It is not unlikely some romance based upon the history 
of Taliesin, similar to the one under consideration, may have 
been known at the period of the first Norman lords of Gla- 
morgen, and the language, by the lapse of time, may have 
become too obsolete for the facile comprehension of all 
classes ; and Hopkin Thomas Phillip may have modernized 
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the narrative prose, and given the best version of the poetry 
he could procure. This surmise is strengthened by the very 
numerous copies we possess of these poetical pieces, some 
of which greatly differ from each other, apparently taken 
down from oral delivery of the tale by various reciters, and 
which could not well occur if the composition was the en- 
tire work of a person so late as the conclusion of the four- 
teenth century. (The Gaelic sgeulachds, or scholia, which 
accompany the old Gaelic poems attributed to Ossian, and 
described as containing the achievements of Fingal, &c., 
appear to have been similar in composition to tales of this 
description. ) 

Of the narrative part but one version exists, and therefore 
it requires no observation. Of the poetical portion, I have 
selected those readings which appeared to be the best, and 
admitted of the most consistent translation. Many of these 
poetical compositions have long been known and admired 
as most happy efforts in the Welsh language; and the 
author, though unknown, as it is not consistent with proba- 
bility to attribute them to any person anterior to the twelfth 
century, nor so late as the close of the fourteenth, must rank 
high among those gifted men who have been the most suc- 
cessful votaries of the British awen, (poetical inspiration.) 
These pieces, beautiful as they are, we must arrange in 
their proper rank, reject them as historical documents, and 
discard them as the genuine compositions of Taliesin, the 


bard of Urien Reged and Rhun. 


The editors of the Myvyrian Archaiology were bound to 
give to the world all the pieces, whatever their origin, which 
were ascribed to the poets whose works were comprised in 
that collection, leaving it to the critic to elucidate the 
various styles, and pronounce upon the authenticity of the 
productions—this department was not within the scope of 
their undertaking, but it would afford a highly interesting 
inquiry, judiciously to investigate our ancient remains, as 
far as possible ascribe them to their proper era, and discri- 
minate between the materials of sober history and splendid 
fiction. 


With these introductory remarks, I enclose for your pages 


a translation of the Mabinogi, or tale of Taliesin. 
IpRISON, 
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THE MABINOGI TALE OF TALIESIN. 


Tuere was a nobleman in for- 
mer times, of Penllyn, who was 
called Tegid the Bald, and his 
patrimony was in the middle of 
the lake of Tegid ;* and his mar- 
ried wife was calle d Keridwen,t 
and of that wife a son was born 
named Morvran ab Tegid, and 
a daughter named Creirvyw, who 
was the fairest damsel in the 
world, and a brother of theirs 
was the ugliest person among 
men, and this was Avagddu. 


Then Keridwen, the mother 
of Avagddu, considered it as 
not likely that he should have 
reception among the nobility, 
from his being so ugly, unless 
he were endowed with some pre- 
eminent gifts or sciences; for 
this was at the commencement 
of the era of Arthur and the 
round table. 


And thereupon, by having 
recourse to books of che mistry, 
she prepared to concoct a caul- 
dron of genius and sciences for 
her son, so that his reception 
might be more honourable, on 
account of his sciences, and his 
knowledge in respect to the fu- 
ture state of the world. 


Gwr sonEppiG oedd gynt yn 
Mhenllyn a elwid Tegid Voel, 
ac ei drevtad oedd yn nghano] 
Llyn Tegid: ac ei wraig briawd 
a elwid Ceridwen; ac o’r 
wraig hono y eanid mab a 
elwid Morvran ab Tegid, a 
merc a elwid Creirvyw, a 
thecav merc o'r byd oedd 
hono, a brawd iddynt hwy 
oedd y dyn hacrav, sev Avag- 

ddu. 


Ac yna Ceridwen mam 
Avagddu a veddyliai nad oedd 
ev debyg o gael ei gynnwys 
yn mhlith boneddigion rhag ei 
hacred, oni byddai aro ryw 
gampau neu wybodau wrdda- 
sawl: canys yn negcreuad 
Arthur ac y ‘bwrdd crwn oedd 
hyny. 


Ar hyny y trevnai hi, trwy 
gelvyddyd llyvrau feryllt, ver- 
wi pair 0 awen a ewybodau 
i'w mab, mal y byddai urdda- 
sec el e-ymeriad am el wybod- 
au ac ei gelvyddyd am y byd 
a ddelai rhag blaen. 


* This lake is near the town of Bala. in Meirion. 


t The fair procreator: in the bardic mythology, an epithet for the first 
woman; and she was feigned to be the mother of Morvran ab Tegid, who 
escaped from the battle of Camlan, owing to his hideous form ; and Sandde, 
of angel aspect, escaped by a way being made from his being taken for an 
angel; and Glewlwyd of the mighty grasp, escaped, as no ‘foe dared to 
stand in his way. These three were the representatives of ugliness, beauty, 


and strength 










































So she began to boil the caul- 
dron, the which, after it should 
be made to boil, could not be 
suffered to leave off boiling un- 
til the end of a year and a day, 
so that three blessed drops 
should be obtained through the 
grace of the spirit. And little 


Gwion, the son of a yeoman of 


Llanvair Caereinion, in Powys, 
was placed by her to attend ihe 
cauldron, and a blind man na- 
med Morda to keep up the fire 
under it, with acommand not to 
sufier the boil to break until a 
year and a day should elapse ; 
and she also, through the books 
of the astronomers, and by the 
hours of the planets, being daily 
collecting of such various herbs 
as had some peculiar yirtue. 


And on a certain day, as 
Keridwen was collecting herbs, 
and the end of the year drawing 
near, three drops ‘of the pure 
water flew out of the cauldron, 


and lighted upon the finger of 


little Gwion: and, from its being 
so hot, at the instant he put 
those thoes precious drops into 
his mouth, and no sooner had 
he done so, than he obtained a 
knowledge of every thing that 
might occur in future : and he 
was thus forewarned ‘that his 
principal care must be to avoid 
the wiles of Keridwen, for her 
inventive powers were great, and 
out of extreme fear he fled to- 
wards his own country ; and the 
cauldron was broken in two, be- 
cause the whole of the steel was 
ofa deleterious nature, except 
those three precious drops, and 
thus the steeds of GwyddnoLong- 
shank were poisoned by drinking 
of the water from the brook into 
which the cauldron ran, and 
XVIII. 
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Yna y dagreuai hi verwi y 
pair, yr hwn wedi decrenid ei 
verwi nid ellid tori y berw dan 
ben undydd a blwyddyn, hyd 
oni gefid tri devnyn gwyrth- 
vawr orad yr Y shryd. A Gwion 
bac, mab gwreang o Lanvair 
Caereinion yn Mhowysa a osod- 
es hi i ammodi y pair, a dall 
a elwid Mordaigynneu y tan 
dan y pair, a gorcymyn na 
adawai y berw i dori hyd we 
ddelai undydd a blw yddyn ; : 
hithau trwy lyvrau secnaliaath 
ac wrth oriau y planedau yn 
llysieua beunydd o bob amry- 
veilion lysiau rhinweddawl. 


Ac val yr oedd Ceridwen 
ddiwrnod yn llysieua, ac yn 
gorgvanu yn agaws 1 beng y 
viwyddyn, y damweiniai neit- 
law a disgyn 0 dri devnyn o'r 
dwvr rhinweddawl o'r pair ar 
vys Gwion bac; a rhag eu 
bryted ey ev adarewis y devnynau 
ewerthvawr hyny yn ei ben; 
ac yn gyttrym ag y gwnelai 
hyny eve a wyddai bob peth 
a ryddelai rhag llaw: ac eve 
a adnabu yn hy sbys mai mwy- 
av goval oedd iddo ystryw 
Ceridwen; canys mawr oedd 
el ewybodau ; a rhag dirvawr 
ovn eve a foes parth tua el 
wlad. Ac y pair a dores yn 
ddau hanner; herwydd y dur 
igyd oedd wenwyn nig, eithr y 
tri devnyn rhinweddaw! hyny, 
mal y gwenwynes veirg Gwydd- 
no Garanhir am yved y dwvr 
o’r aber y rhedai y pair iddi; 
ac am hyny y gelwir yr aber o 
hyny allan Gwenwyn Meir¢ 
Gwyddno. Ac ar hyny Cer- 
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therefore the brook thenceforth 
was called the poison of Gwydd- 

no’s horses. And _ thereupon 
Keridwen was observed return- 
ing home, and seeing her labour 
for a twelvemonth lost, she 
snatched up a billet, and struck 
the blind Morda upon his head, 

so that one of his eyes fell down 
his cheek ; whereupon he then 
said, “badly hast thou disfi- 
gured me, and | being innocent! 
thou hast suffered no loss on my 
account.” ‘* Thou hast spoken 
the truth,” said Keridwen, ‘* it 
was little Gwion that robbed me;” 
and so she followed him upon 
arun. And thereupon he ob- 
served her, and so he changed 
himself into the form of a hare, 
and ran off; then she also ap- 
peared as a hound bitch, doubled 
him, and turned him towards a 
river; and then he appeared asa 


fish, and she also in the form of 


an otter bitch, and pursued him 
under the water; so that he was 
compelled to appear as a bird 
in the air, and she as a hawk to 
pursue him, and so gave him no 
quiet in the air; and as she was 
overtaking him, and he having 
the fear of death upon him, he 
observed a heap of winnowed 
wheat on a barn floor, and so 
alighted into the wheat, and ap- 
peared in the form of one of the 
grains, and thereupon she also 
appeared as a black crested hen, 
and into the wheat she went, 
which, scratching with her feet, 
she recognized him, and swal- 
lowed him: and, as said in the 
narrative, she was nine months 
pregnant of him; and, after her 
delivery, she could not in her 
heart kill him, so beautiful he 
seemed, but she wrapped him in 
a leathern bag, and cast him to 





idwen yn dawedi mewn ac 
yn gweled ei gwaith er ys 
blwyddyn j yn golledie,, ysglyy u 
rhodyl @ orug a tharaw y dall 
Morda ar ei ben oni ai un 0 ei 
lygaid ar ei rudd; sev y dyweda 
yntau — ** Drwg ym anfury- 
laist, €@ minnau yn wirion! 
ni buost golledig o ym ha- 
gaws 1.” Gwit & ddywed- 
aist,” ebai Ceridwen: “ Gwion 
bag ym hyspeiliodd :” a cyrcu 
ar ei ol dan redeg. Ac ei 
canvod hithau a wnai yntau, 
ac ymrithiaw yn rhith ysgyv- 
arnog a rhedeg ; sev y rhith- 
iai hithau yn vilast, ac el 
ystumiaw ac el ymcoelyd tuag 
avon,ac ymrithiaw yn by scod- 
yn,a hithau yn rhith dy vrast, 
ac ymgeisiaw ag ev dan y 
dwvr, oni vu ddir iddo ymrith- 
law yn aderyn yn yr wybr, a 
hithau yn lemy sten er ei ym- 
lid, ac ni adai iddo lony dd yn 
yr wybr, a phan oedd yn ei 
oddiwes,ac yntau ag ovn ang- 
eu arno a arganvu dwr O wen- 
ith nithiedig % ar lawr ysgubawr, 
ac eve a ddisey nalyn y gwen- 
“ ac ymrithiai yn rhith un 
r grawn; ac yno ymrithiat 
hithau yn iar ddu gopawg, 
ac ir gwenith yr al, ac a’l 
thraed ei gravu, ac ei adnabod 
ev ac el lyncu: ac val y dy- 
weda yr hanes, hi a vu naw- 
mis yn veigiawg arno; a gwedi 
esgori 0 honi ni allai hi ar et 
calon ei ladd rhag teced oedd ; 
namyn ei wisgaw mewn boly 
O groen, ac el vwrw ev yn 
ewyllys dyn yn y mor, y 29 ved 
o Ebrill. 












































the will of man into the sea, on 
the 29th of April. 


And at that time Gwyddno 
had a wear on the sand vet em 
Dyvi and Aberystwyth, near to 
his own castle; and in shad wear 
there was obtained to the value 
of a hundred pounds at every 
Mayeve. At that time, Gw vddno 
had one son, who was called 
Elphin, being one of the most 
untoward of youths, and suffer- 
ing the createst privation, which 
was a cause of grief to his father, 
fearing that he was born in an 
evil hour: and through the ad- 
vice of his counsellors, his father 
gave him the drought of the wear 
for that year, to see if ever any 
luck befel him, and to make a 
— of employment for 
lm. 


The following morning, as 
Elphin was examining the wear, 
and finding there was nothing in 
it, was going away, he disco- 
vered a leathern bag suspended 
from a pole of the wear; then 
one of the wear men said to El- 
phin, ‘Thou hast never been 
unfortunate before this night, 
for thou hast broken the virtues 
of the wear, wherein there used 
to be obtained the value of a 
hundred pounds on every May 
eve,” 


‘“ Now,” said E Iphin, “ what 
if there might be an equivalent 
to the hundred pounds in this ?” 


The skin was untied, and the 
opener of it saw the forehead of 
a boy, and he exclaimed, ‘See, 
here is a fair front!” 


‘« Fair Front let his name be,” 
said Elphin, raising him up be- 
tween his hands, bewailing his 
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Ac yn yr amser hwnw yr 
oedd gored 1 Wyddno yn y 
traeth rhwng Dyvi ac Aber 
Ystwyth, ger ei gastell ei hun; 
ac yn y gored hwnw y ceid 
cywerthydd cant punt bob nos 
calanmai; ac y pryd hyn yr 
oedd un mab i W yddno, a 
elwid Elfin, yn un o'r rhai 
dyrysav o’r ieuainc, a mwyav 
0 elsieu arno, ac yn orthrwm 
gan ei dad hyny, o dybiaw ei 
eni ar awr ddrwg: a thrwy 
annogiad ei gynghoriaid ,rhodd- 
ai ei dad iddo dyniad y gor- 
ed y viwyddya hono, i edryc 
4 ddamweiniai iddo fawd byth, 
ac i ddecreu gwaith iddo, 


Tranoeth, wrthedry¢ o Elfin, 
ac nad oedd dim yn y gored, 
ond wrth vyned i fordd, argan- 
vu ar bawl y gored y boly 
croen; yna dywedai un o’r 
goredw yr wrth Elfin — “ Ni 
buost ti’ anfodiawg erioed cyn 
heno; canys ti a dodraist gyn- 
neddvau y gored, yn yr hon 
y ceid werth cant punt bob 
nos calanmai.” 


“Pa yn awr,” ebai Elfin, 
‘os galla vod yna gywerthydd 
y cant punt o dda?” 


Dattodi y croen 4 wnelid, ac 
arganvu yr agorwr dal mab, ac 
y dyweda wrth Elfin “ Llyma 
dal iesin ?” 


‘Taliesin bydded ei enw,’ 
ebai Elfin, gan ei ddercavu 


rhwng ei ddwylaw, gan gwyn- 
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misfortune, and pensively placed 
him in a pannier on one of his 
horses, and at the instant he 
made the horse canter that only 
trotted before, thus conducting 
him so softly as if he were sit- 
ting in the easiest chair that 
ossibly could be, and thus car- 
rying the boy, composed the ver- 
ses called ‘The Consolation of 
Elphin,” with an eulogy, anda 
prophecy of honourable ad- 
vancement to him; and the 
Consolation was the first song 
made by Taliesin, and which 
was to console Elphin on the 
way home as he sorrowed at the 
loss of the drought of the wear ; 
and above all he was concerned 
that the fault and misfortune 
were attributed to him. The 
Consolation was to this effect : 


Fair Elphin cease to lament! 

Let no one be dissatisfied with 
his own, 

To despair will bring no ad- 
vantage. 

No man sees what supports 
him; 

The prayer of Cynllo will not 
be in vain; 

God will not violate his pro- 
mise. 

Never in Gwyddno’s wear 

Was there such good luck as 
this night. 


Fair Elphin, dry thy cheeks! 

Although thou thinkest thou 
hast no gain, 

Too much grief will bring 
thee no good: 

Nor doubt the miracles of the 
Almighty: 

Although I am but little, | 
am highly gifted. 

From seas, and from moun- 

tains, 


aw anfawd iddo, ac el cymer- 
ai yn brudd is ei gil; ac yr 
awr hono y perai 'r marg ry- 
gyngu, a duthiai o’r blaen, ac 
el arweinat esmwythed a phe 
eisteddaimewnc ader esmwyth- 
av o'r byd; ac arei daith y 
canal y mab yr englynion wd 
huddiant 1 Elfin gyda moliant 
a darogan derchaviad iddo; ac 
y dyhuddiant oedd er dyhudd- 
aw Elfia ar ei daith adrev, o 
golli tyniad y gored, am ei vod 
yndristar yracaws; agwacthay 
oedd ganddo weled mai arno 
ev yr oedd y bai ac yr anfawd. 
Ac y dyhuddi: int oedd yal y 
eanly na: 


Elfin deg, taw a’th wylo! 
Na cabled neb yr eiddo: 
Ni wna les drwg obeithio. 
Ni wyl dyn dim a’ portho ; 
Ni bydd coeg gweddi 

C vnllo, 
Ni thyr Duw a'r addawo: 
Ni caed yn ngored Wyddno 
Erioed cystal 4 heno. 


Elfin deg, syg dy ddeurudd! 

Ni weryd bod yn rhybrudd ; 

Ni wna lesgor modd ce ystudd. 

Nac ammhau wyr thiau Dov- 
ydd: 

Cyd wyv bycan wyv gelvydd. 

O voroedd, ac OV ynydd, 

Ac 0 eigion av onydd, 

Anvona Duw dda i dded- 
wydd. 















































And from the depths of rivers, 
God brings wealth to the 
fortunate man. 


Elphin of lively qualities, 

Thy resolution is unmanly ; : 

Thou must not be over sor- 
rowful: 

Better to trust in God than 
to forbode ill. 

Weak and small as I am, 

On the foaming beach of the 
ocean, 

In the day of trouble, | shall 
be 

Of more service to thee than 
300 salmon. 


Elphin of notable qualities, 

Be not displeased at thy mis- 

fortune; 

Although reclined thus weak 

in my bag, 

There lies a virtue in my 

tongue. 

While I continue thy pro- 

tector 

Thou hast not much to fear: 

Remembering the names of 

the Trinity, 

None shall be ‘able to harm 

thee. 

The foregoing, with various 
other verses were sung by 
Taliesin for the comfort of 
Elphin, during his journey, who, 
on arriving at home, presented 
the contents of the pannier to 
his wife, who nursed the child 
dearly and tenderly. 


From that time forward the 
wealth of Elphin increased 
more and more day after day, 
and he obtained the favour and 
love of the king; who, some 
short time afterwards, kept open 
court in Christmas time at the 
castle of Dyzanwy, surrounded 
by his lords, both spiritual and 
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Elfin gynneddvau diddan, 


Anwraidd yw dy amcan, 

Ni raid iti vawr gwynvan, 

Gwell Duw no drwg ddar- 
ogan. 

Cyd bwyv eiddil a bygan 

Ar nod garw verw mor dy- 
lan, 

Mia wnav yn nydd cyvrdan 

It’ well no thrigan maran. 


Elfin gynneddvau hynod, 
Na sor er dy vafaelod, 

Cyd bwyv wan ar lawr vy 

nghod, 

Mae rhinwedd ar vy nhavod, 
Tra byddwyv rth gyvragod; 
Ni raid it’ ddirvawr ovnod; 
Trwy gofa enwau’r Drindod, 
Ni ddigon neb dy orvod. 


Y rhai hyn, gydag amryveil- 
ion englynion ereill 4 ganai 
Taliesin, er dyddanwe i Elfin, 
ar hyd ei fordd adrev ; ac yn 
yman y rhoddes Elfin et gaf- 
aecliad iw wraig briawd, yr 
hon a vagasal y mab yn guac 
vn anwyl. 


O hyny allan yr amlhaat 
golud F ‘Ifin beunydd, ac o gar- 
iad a cymeriad gan y brenin : 
yr hwn o vewn “dogn oO amser 
ar ol hyn @ oedd yn cynnal 
Ilys agored 0 vewn castell 
Dyganwy, ar amser nadolig, 
az ei holl amlder arglwyddi o 
bob un o'r ddwy radd, ysbryd- 
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temporal, with a great number 
of knights and esquires. * 


In this assembly the follow- 
ing conversation took place : 
‘‘Is there in the whole world 
a king so powerful as Maelgwn, 
and so endowed by heaven with 
spiritual gifts? In the first 
lace, comliness of person, and 
urbanity, and strength, besides 
all the energies of the soul ; 
and along with these gifts, 
they say, the Father has be- 
stowed upon him one eminent 
gift that is superior to the 
others altogether, whichis, hap- 
piness in having a queen whose 
form and demeanour, and wis- 
dom, and chastity, are quali- 
ties possessed by her ina higher 
degree than by all the noble 
ladies in the kingdom.” 

Besides this subject, they 
threw out questions amongst 
themselves, as to who was the 
bravest of his men; who had 
the finest and swiltest horses 
and greyhounds; who had bet- 
ter informed and wiser bards 
than Maelgwn. ‘These were at 
the time in great esteem amongst 
the dignitaries of the kingdom; 
and at that time none were 
advanced to the office at present 
called a herald, except such as 
were learned men; and not 
only were they employed in the 
service of kings and princes, but 
were required to be well versed 
in genealogies, armorial bear- 
ings, and the deeds of kings and 
princes, as well in respect to 
foreign kingdoms as to the 


* This was Maelewn, who reigned 


». 517 to a.p, 654, 





awl, a bydawl, gyda mawr luos- 
ogrw ydd niver 0 varcogion ac 
ysweiniaid. 


Yn mblith y gynnulleidva 
hon y cyvodes ymddyddan a 
dywedyd val hyn: “A oes 
yn yr holl vyd vrenin cyvoeth- 
oced A Maelgwn, ae a roddid 
oO nev gymaint © voddion 
ysbrydawl iddo? Yn gyntav, 
pryd a gwedd ac addwynder ra 
nerth, heblaw ewbl o alluau 
yr enaid, a cyda y rhoddion 
hyn yma a ddywedant vod y 
Tad wedi ei roddi iddo un 
rodd ragorawl, yr hon hagen 
i viaena ar y rhoddion ereill i 
gyd, sev o vod pryd a gwedd 
ac ymddygiad a doethineb a 
diweirdeb yn rhinweddau yr 
ydoedd ei vrenines yn rhagori 
ar holl arlwyddesau a merced 
boneddigion yr holl deyrnas.” 


Heblaw hyn y bwriesynt wy 
ovynion yn mysg eu hunain, 
pwy ddewrac el wyr ! 2 pwy dec. 
ag a buanag ei veire ac ei 
vilgwn ? pwy eyvarwyddac a 
doethac ei veirdd no Maelewn? 
Y rhat yn yr amser hyn a 
oeddynt mewn cymeriad mawr 
yn mblith arddercogion y 
deyrnas : : ac yn yr amser yma 
ni wnaid neb o’r swydd a el- 
wir heddyw yn arwy ddiaid oni 
byddynt wyr dysgedig - ac nid 
yn unig mewn ewasanaeth 
breninoedd a_ thywysogion, 
namyu bod yn vyvyr ac yn 
hyvedr ar acau ac arvau a 
eweithredoedd teyrnolion, yn 
gysdadl o deyrnasoedd dy- 
eithr ag o henaviaid y deyrnas 
hon; yn enwedig o hanes y 


over Gwynedd, or Venedotia, from 


















































elders of these kingdoms; and 
particularly as to the history of 
the principal nobility. It was 
necessary also, for all of them 
to be most r cady with their an- 
swers in the several languages 
of Latin, French, Welsh, and 
English; and, in addition to this, 
to be great historians, and to be 
of good memory, and accom- 
plished in poetry, so as readily 
to compose metrical verses in 
each of those languages. 


And of these there were at 
the court of Maelgwn, during 
that festival, as many as four 
and twenty; and chief over 
them was one who was called 
Heinin the Bard. 


Thus, after all had extolled 
the king, and enumerated his 
virtues, it happened that Elphin 
should express himself in this 
manner : 


‘Truly, no one is able to com- 
pete with a king but a king ; 
however, let that be granted, 
and indeed if he were not a 
king, I might say that I have a 
wife equal in respect to personal 
chastity to any lady that can 
be found in the kingdom. And 
besides, I have one bard who is 
better informed than all the 
bards of the king. In a little 
time the king was informed of 
all the boasting of Elphin by 
some of his companions, for 
which the king commanded 
him to be confined in a strong 
prison, until he should be ena- 
bled to obtain true information 
in respect to the chastity of his 
wife, and also in respe ct to the 
talents of his bard.” 


Then, after Elphin had been 
placed in a tower of the castle, 
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dyledogion penav. Hevyd, yr 
ydoedd raid i bawb onaddynt 
vod yn dra pharawd eu hateb- 
ion mewn amryveilion ieithiau 
Lladin, Frangeg, Cymmraeg, 
a ceisoneg; a cyda hyn, yn 
hanesyddion mawr,ac yn gov- 
aduron da; ac yn gelvydd 
mewn prydyddiaeth, i vod yn 


barawd i luniaw englynion 
mydr oyny sawl ieithau 
hyny. 


Ac o’r cyvrai hyn yr ydoedd- 
yr wyl hon o vewn Ilys 
Maelgwn gymaint a phedwar 
ar ugaint; ac yn benav arnynt 
oedd yr hwn a oeddid yn ei 
enwi Heinyn Vardd. 


Evelly, yn ol darvod i bawb 
voliannu y ‘brenin ac ei ddon- 
iau, y dygwyddai i Elfin 
ddywedyd val hyn : 


‘Yn wir, nid oes neba alla 
yingysdadlu a  brenin onid 
brenin; eithr yn ddiau, pe na 
byddai eve vrenin, myvi a 
ddywedwn vod imi wraig yn 
eysdal o ddiweirdeb ei ¢ orf ag 
un arlwyddes a gefir 0 vewn y 
deyrnas; a hev yd, y mae imi 
un bardd a sy gyvarwyddag¢ 
no holl veirdd y brenin. Yn 
mhen ycydig amser y dangosed 
i'r brenin ewbl o vocsag Elfin 
iddo. Yna y gorgymynai y 
brenin ei ddodi ev mewn carc- 
ar cadarn, hyd onis darvydd- 
ai iddog: sel ewir wybodaeth 
Oo ddiweirdeb ei wraig ev, a 
ewbodaeth hevyd am ei vardd 


ev.” 


Yna, gwedi dodi Elfin mewn 
twr o'r castell, a gevyn trym- 
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with heavy fetters on his legs, 


which fetters were said to be ot 


silver, on account of his be- 
ing of royal blood, the ac- 
count shows that the king em- 
ployed Rhun, his son, to prove 
the chastity of the wife of El- 
phin, whic ‘+h Rhun was one of the 
most lascivious characters that 
ever lived; for neither wife nor 
maiden escaped free from impu- 
tation, with whom he obtained 
but a short space for discourse. 

And as Rhun was coming in 
great haste towards the mansion 
of Elphin, with full intention to 
debauch his wife, Taliesin told 
his mistress what he had long 


observed, from the conduct of 


the king in confining his master, 
and the way that Rhun_ had 
come with the design of assail- 
ing her chastity; and therefore 
he advised his mistress to dress 
one of the maids of the kitchen 
in her clothes. This the lady 
gladly complied with unspar- 
ingly, byornamenting her hands 
with a profusi yn of the choicest 
rings in the possession of her- 
self and her husband. In this 
manner Taliesin directed his 
mistress to place the maid to sit 
at the table in her stead to sup- 
per, and Taliesin contrived 
to make her appear like her 
mistress, and the mistress to 
be like the maid. 


Thus as the *y were seated in 
the most sumptuous style at 
supper, as has been described, 
Rhun sudde nly appeared at the 
hallof EF Aphin, and was joyfully 
ushered in, for all the attend- 
ants knew him well; and thev 


ion ar ei draed; a dywedir 
mai gevyn arian ee 
el vod o waed breninawl ; 
hwn, megys ag y mae yr “hla 
yn dangosi y danvonws y 
brenin Run ei vab i brovi 
diweirdeb gwraig Elfin: ac un 
o'r gwyr anilatav yn y byd 
ydoedd Rhun ; canys nid ai na 
ewraig na morwyn hagen yn 
ddiogan, oO cafai eve enyd i 
ymddyddan a hi. 


Ac val yr oedd Rhun yn 
dawed ar vrys tuag at lys 
Elfin, o lawn vryd Oo amcanu 
halogi ei wraig ev, y dywedai 
Taliesin wrth. el arlwyddes, 
trwy hir broves, y modd yr 
ydoe dd y brenin wedi dodi ei 
arlwydd mewn cargar, ac y 
modd yr ydoedd Rhun = yn 
eyrcu yno er Ilygru el diweir- 
deb hi; ac am hyry, eve a 
arcal y gwnelai ei arlwyddes 
wisgaiw un o verced y gegin 
yn ei harcenad hi; a hyn a 
wnai y wraig voneddig yn Ila- 
wen ac yn ‘ddiamdlawd, trwy 
drevnu ei dwylaw yn Ilawn o'r 
modrwyau goreu a oedd ar et 
helw hiac ei gwr. Ac yn y 
modd hyn y pera Taliesin y 
eosodai el arlw yddes y vorwyn 
i wae ar y bwrdd yn el hy g- 
tavell dr et cWynos, yr hon y 
peris Taliesin el ewneyd yn 
gyfelyb i'w arlwyddes, ac yr 
arlw yddes yn gytelyb i'r vor- 
wyl. 


Ac val yr oeddynt wy bryd- 
verthay yn eistedd ar eu 
ewynos, yn y modd y dywedid, 
disymmythai Rhun i lys El- 
fin, vy neb A dde rbynid i mewn 
yn llawen: canys pawb o'r 
gwasanaethwyr el adwaenynt 











— - 


quickly introduced him into the 
room to their mistress, in whose 
resemblance the maid got up 
from the supper, and politely 
welcomed him; and afterwards 
she again sat to supper, Rhun 
being seated along with her ; 
and presently he began to joke 
with obscene expressions with the 
maid, who studied to preserve 
the semblance of her mistress: 
and indeed, the narrative shows 
that the maid became so in- 
ebriated as to begin to fall 
asleep ; and it is also stated that 
Rhun infused some powders in 
her drink, which caused her to 
sleep so soundly, as not at all to 
feel his cutting her little finger 
off her hand, on which was a 
ring with the signet of Elphin, 
which he had sent as a token 
of bis wife a little while before. 
In this manner he did what- 
ever he thought proper to the 
girl; and then he took the fin- 
ger with the ring round it, as a 
token for the king of his having 
succeeded, by showing the man- 
ner how he had cut off her fin- 
ger on leaving her, without her 
being awaked out of her sleep. 


From these reports the king 
was greatly delighted; and in 
consequence he sent for his 
council, to whom he explained 
the whole of the matter, from 
beginning to end: also com- 
manding Elphin to be brought 
from the prison, that he might 
be reprimanded for his boasting ; 
and thereupon he addressed 
Elpbin in this manner: 


‘‘Elphin, be it known to 
thee, and doubt thou not, that 
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yn hysbys; ac ar vrys wy ei 
dyzynt ev ir ystavell at eu 
harlwyddes, yn rhith yr hony 
cyvodes y vorwyn i vyny, ac ei 
croesawai ev yn llawen ; ac yn 
ol hyn hi a eisteddes wrth ei 
cwynos eilwaith, a Rhun gyda 
hi: yr hwn a ddegreuai ym- 
vellwair drwy eiriau godinebus 
a’r vorwyn, yr hon oedd yn 

cadw ei hymddygiad ar ddall 
el harlwyddes ; ; ac yn wir, 
dangosa yr hanes syrthiaw o'r 
vorwynh yh vrwysg eymaint ag 
iddi ddecreu cysgu; canys 
dangosa yr hanes yn mhellag 
mai rhyw bylor a roddasat 
Rhun yn ei diawd a barai iddi 
hi gysgu gan drymed ag na 
theimlai hi ev yn tori ei bys 
bag oddiwrth e1 Ilaw, am yr 
hwn yr oedd modrwy insel 
Elfin, yr hon a any onasal ev yn 
ar wydd at el wra'g ycydig yn y 
blaen. Ac yn y “modd hwn y 
gwnai Khun a weles ev ei vod 
yn dda ag y vercg ; a gwedi eve 
addygai y bys ag y vodrwy 
amdano yn coelvain at 
brenin, ac y dangoses ddarvod 
iddo ev lygru ei diweirdeb 
hi, trwy ddangosi y modd 
torasai ev ei bys, wrth ymadael, 
heb ei defroi hi o’i ewsg. 


Y cwedlau hyn oeddynt 
acaws o lawenydd mawr gan y 
brenin ; O herwydd hyny yr 
anvones ev am el gynghor, ac 
iddynt wy y dangoses ev 
cyvan oO ben- bwy- -gilydd yr 
hanes, trw y bericyrgu Elfin o'r 
carcar, ac él —— ev am 
ei vost; ac r hyny meddai 
ev wrth Elfin wit dull yma :— 


«“ Elfin, bydded hysbys iti, 
ac na ammheua, nadyw ond 
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it is but folly for any man in 
the world to believe a woman 
in respect to her personal chas- 
tity, farther than he may be 
able to observe her; and that 
thou mayest ascertain how thy 
wife broke her marriage vow 
the very night last past, behold, 
here is her finger as a proof for 
thee, with thy signet ring round 
it, which was cut from her hand 
in her sleep, by the person that 
slept with her ; so that, as thou 
mayest not have to boast by 
saying she had not transgressed 
in respect to her chastity.” 

To these words E!phin replied 
in the following manner: ‘ By 
thy permission, honourable king, 
pe rmit me to s say, that I am by 
no means able to deny my ring 
for there are many people he 
can identify it; but, in truth, 
I solemnly assert that the finger 
round which it is was never 


joined to the hand of my wife ; 


for, in certain truth, it has upon 
it three particul: wv things, not 
any one of which was ever upon 
either of the fingers of the hands 
of my wife, and the first of the 
three is conclusive, by the leave 
of your grace, wheresoever my 
wife may at present be, whe ther 
sitting, or standing, or lying 
down, this ring will not stick 
even upon herthumb; and you 
may plainly observe, it must be 
ditheult to force this ring over 
the joint of the smallest finger 
of the hand from which this fin- 
cer was taken; and the second 
thing is, that my wife has not 
been on any Saturday, since | 
have known her, without h: aving 
her nails pared before going to 
bed; and, indeed, you can 
plainly see that the nail of this 


ewegi i wr yn y byd goeliaw 
ei wraig am ddiw eirdeb ei corf 
pellac noc y gallo ev ei gweled 
hi: ac megys y byddo diogel 
iti na bu gywir dy wraig di o 
barthred ei phriodas y nos 
neithwyr ddiweddav, gwel 
dyima ei bys yn arwydd iti, ac 
dy vodrwy ‘dithau amdano, 
gwedi ei dori oddiwrth ei law 
gan y neb a orweddodd gyda 
hi, a hithau yn ei cwsg, mal 
na byddai vost iti ddywedyd 
yn erbyn na thorasai hi ei di- 
weirdeb.”’ 


Ar hyn yr atebai Elfin yny 
modd yma: ‘*Cyda yth cenad 
ti, vrenin enrhydeddus yn wir, 
nid wyv vi mewn un modd yn 
gallu ‘gwadu vy modrwy ; ca- 
nys y mae niver 0 ddynion yn 
ei hadnabod; eithr mi a nodav 
yn gadarn na bu y bys y mae 
hi yn eigyle ermyoed wrth law 
vy ngwraig i; canys yn llwyr 
wir y mae arno dri ‘pheth nod- 
edig, yt hynerioed ni bu yr 
un o honynt ar un o vysedd 
dwylaw vy ngwraig; ac y cynt- 
av o'r tri ydyw yn ddiau, pa 
le bynag y mae hi yr awr hon, 
yn eistedd, ai yn sevyll, ai yn 
cvorwedd, ni sava y vodrwy hon 
ar el bawd hi; a gellwg weled 
yn amlwg weil yn anhawdd 
gyruy vodrwy hon dros vigwrn 
y bys Heiav & oedd ar y Naw y 
tored y bys hwn oddiwrthi; ac 
yr ail peth ydyw, yn wir na bu 
Vy ngwraig iun sadwrn er pan 
adwaenwn hyhi heb orthori et 
hewinedd cyn ei myned i el 
gwely; a hawdd gweled na 
thired ewin y bys bag hwn er 
VS mis; ac y “trydydd peth 
ydyw, y llaw y tored y bys 
hwn oddiwrthi { a dylinodd does 






















































finger has not been cut for a 
month; and the third thing is 
this, that the hand from which 
this finger has been cut has 
kneeded some dough of rye 
within the three days prior to 
this finger being cut off it; and 
I will confirm it as true to your 
goodness, that my wife has not 
kneeded rye dough since she has 
been a wife to me.” 


Then the king became ex- 
tremely angry with Elphin for 
standing out so stoutly against 
him on behalf of the chastity of 
his wife; and on that account 
the king commanded him the 
second time to prison, saying 
that he should not be liberated 
from thence, until he proved his 
boasting to be true, as well in 
respect to the talent of his bard 
as to the purity of his wife: 
these were during the time in 
the palace of Elphin, making 
merry; and, in the meanwhile, 
Taliesin informed his mistress 
how Elphin was in prison on 
their account; but he desired 
her to appear cheerful, and ex- 
plained to her the manner he 
would go to the court of Mael- 
gwn to liberate his master. 
Thereupon she inquired’ by 
what means he would free his 
master; and then he replied in 
this manner: 


‘“« A journey will I perform, 
And to the gate [ will come ; 
The hall I will enter, 

And my song I will sing 

My speech I will pronounce 
To silence royal bards. 

In presence of their chief, 

I will greet to deride, 

Upon them I will break, 


And Elphin I will free. 
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rhyg o vewn y tridiau cyn tori 

y bys yma oddiwrthi; a mi a 
siilatindtit | i ei¢ daioni cwi, na 
thylinodd vy Ingwraig i does 
thy er pan ydyw hi yn wraig 
i mi.” 


Yna y sores y brenin yn 
aruthr wrth Elfin am sevyll yn 
gadarned yn ei erbyn gyda 
diweirdeb ei wraig ; ac oT 
agaws y brenin ei gorgymy- 
nai ev i'r carcar eilwaith, trwy 
ddywedyd na cafai ev ollyng- 
dawd oddiyno, nes iddo brovi 
el vocsag yn wir, yn gystal am 
gywreindeb ei vardd ac am 
eyweirdeb ei wraig: y rhai 
hyn er hyd yr amser yma 4 
oeddynt yn Ilys Elfin yn gwn- 
euthur yn llawen; aco vewn 
y pryd y dangosai Taliesin i ei 
arlwyddes y modd yr ydoedd 
Elfin mewn cargar 0 eu hagaws 
hwynt ; ; eithr ercis eve y bydd- 
ai el arlwyddes yn llawen, 
trwy ddangosi iddi y modd yr 
elai ev 1 lys Maelgwn i ryddau 
el arlwydd. Ac yna y govynai 
hi iddo, pa ddelw y gollyngai 
eve el arlwydd yn rhydd; ac 
yntau a atebar yn y dull 
yma: 


‘« Pedestrig 4 wnav, 
Ac tir porth y deuay, 
Y neuadd a gyrgav, 
Ym cerdd 4 ganav, 
Ym gwawd a draethav, 
A beirdd gwahardday. 
Ger bron y penav, 
Gogyvarc¢ a wnav, 
Arnynt mi dorav, 
Elfin a ryddaav. 
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Should contention arise, 

In presence of the prince, 
With summons to the bards 
For the sweet-flowing song, 
And wizards’ posing lore 
And wisdom of Druids, 


In the court of the sons of 
the distributer 

Some are who did appear 

Intent on wily schemes, 

By craft and tricking means, 

In pangs of affliction 


To wrong the innocent. 


Let the fools be silent, 
As erst in Badon’s fight,— 
With Arthur of liberal ones 


The head, with long red 


blades ; 
Through feats of testy men, 
And a chief with his foes. 
Woe be to them, the fools, 
W hen revenge comes onthem., 


1, Taliesin, chief of bards, 
With sapient druids’ words, 
Will set kind EIphin free 
From haughty tyrant’s bonds. 
To their fel) and chilling cry, 
By the act of a surprising 
steed, 
From the far distant North, 


There soon shall be an end, 


Let neither grace nor health 
Be to Maelzwn Gwynedd, 
For this force and this w rong ; 
And be extremes of ills 

And an avenged end 

‘To Rhun and all his race: 
Short be his course of life, 
Be all his lands laid waste; 
And long exile be assizned 
To Maelgwn Gwynedd !”” 


Having spoken thus, Taliesin 


took leave of his mistress: and 


at length he arrived at the court 
of Maelgwn, who, in royal state, 
was about entering the hall to 
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Pau ddel amryson 
Yn ngwydd y teyrnon, 
A gwysir beirddion 
Am y gerdd gyson, 

A phwyll dewinion. 

A doeth dderwyddon. 


Yn Ilys meibion dewon 
Mae rhaia rithiason’, 
O gyvrwys ddicellion, 
Ac ystrywgar voddion, 
O ovidiau gloesion, 
Am gamwedd y gwirion. 
Tawent vr ynvydion, 
Mal pan vu gwaith Baddon, 
Rhag Arthur ben haelion, 
A llavnau hir-gocion ; 
O waith gwyr govwynion 
Gwaith rhi ar ei alon. 
Gwae hwynt yr ynvydion, 
Pan ddelo dialon. 


Mi Taliesin ben beirddion, 
A doeth eiriau derwyddon, 
A ollwng Elfin dirion 

O garcar tra-beil¢ trawsion. 


Ku gorwyrain waedd aredd, ; 
O weithred gorwydd rhy- 
vedd, 


O vaith belider y gogledd, 

Hwn a wna arnynt ddiwedd. 

Na bo rad na gwedd 

Ar Vaelgwn Gwynedd, 

Am drais a camwedd, | 
A mawr gyw rysedd, 

A dial ddiwedd 

Ar Run a’i tivedd; 

Bid vyr ei vucedd, 

A difaith diredd ; 

Bid hir ddiv soedd 

Ar Vaelgwn Gwynedd !” 


Gwedi gwedyd val hyn, Tal- 
lesin a gymeral ei eenad gan 
el i arlwyddes s; ac yn y diwedd y 
eyreal lys Maclewn, y neb 
oedd vn ei radd vreninaw! yn 











dinner, in the manner usual 
with kings and princes, on 
every high festival in that age. 
And just as Taliesin had come 
into the hall, he observed there 
was room for him in an unfre- 
quented place near where the 
bards and minstrels were wont 
to repair to perform their service 
and devotion to the king, as is 
still customary in proclaiming 
largess upon high festivals. 

So the time was now arrived for 
the bards or the heralds to pro- 
claim the largess and liberality 
of the king; and these came 
towards the place where Taliesin 
was squatting in a corner, who 
stretched out his lip after them, 

and on it he played ‘ blab blab” 

with his finger ; they took not 
much notice of him in passing, 
but walked on till they came 
before the king, to whom they 
made their obeysance with their 
bodies, as it was proper for them 
to do, without uttering a single 
word, but extending out their 
lips and mouthing at the king, 
playing “ blab blab” with their 
fingers and lips, as they had seen 
the boy doing before, which 
sight filled the king with won- 
der and amazement, supposing 
them to be drunk, owing to a 
profusion of liquors ; therefore 
he desired one of the lords that 
ministered at his table to go to 
them, to request that they would 
call to mind where they were 
standing, and how they ought 
to conduct themselves. This 
he did with pleasure; but they 
were not prevailed upon to de- 
sist from their folly. On that 
account, he sent the second and 
the third time, and ordered them 
to leavethe hall. At length the 
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myned i eistedd yn y neuadd 
at ei giniaw, mal yr arverynt 
vreninoedd a thywysogion et 
wneyd ar bob gwyl ucel yn yr 
oes hono. Ac yn gyttrym ag 
1 Daliesin ddawed 1 vewn y 
neuadd y gwelai van iddo 
mewn cornel ddisathr, ar 

neilldu y lle y gorvyddai ar y 
beirdd ac y cler ddawed i 
wneyd eu owasanaeth ac eu 
dyl dr agosion y brenin, megys 
y mae arverawl eto mewn llys- 
oedd o eyhoeddi helaethiant 
ar ucel- wyliau. Ac evelly y 
delai yr amser i veirdd neu 
arwyddiaid eyrcu 1 gyhoeddi 
haelioni a gallu y brenin ac ei 
nerth; y rhat hyn a ddoynt 
ger yg cilvac yr ydoedd Taliesin 
yn crwciaw ynddi, yr hwn a 
estynai ei wevl yn eu_ hol 
hwynt, gan cware ag ei vys 
blerwm Sia ar el wevl wrth 
y sawl ni ddalynt vawr o sulw 
wrth vyned heibio iddo, eithr 
cerdded rhagynt oni ddelynt 
wy ger bron y brenin, 1 wneyd 
iddo eu moes gan ymgrymu, 
mal yr oedd iawn iddynt, ond 
heb ddywedyd un gair, eithr 
estynu eu gwevlau a mingamu 
ary brenin,trwy gware blerwm 
blerwm ar eu gwevlau ag eu 
bysedd, ar y dull y gwelynt 
wy y bacgen yn el wneyd } yny 
blaen ; y ‘vath olwg @ berai i’r 
brenin ryveddu a synu ynddo 
ei hun, o dybu eu bod hwyat 
wedi meddwi o amlder ewirod- 
au; o herwydd hyny y gor- 
cymynai eve i un o ei arlwyddi 
yn gwasanaethu iddo vyned 
atynt ac ercl iddynt alw ar gov 
ac ystyriaw man yr oeddynt yn 
sevyll, a pha a ddyleynt el 
wneyd; a hyny 4 wnelai yr 
arlwydd yn Ilawen; eithr nid 
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king desired one of the ‘squires 
to give a blow to the chief of 
them, who was called Heinin 
the Bard; then the ‘squire took 
a broom and struck him on his 
head so that he fell back on his 
breech, whence he got up on his 
knees, and then he besought 
the king’s grace for permission 
to show him rsh such inadvert- 
ence did not arise from neglect, 
nor from want of thought, nor 
from ebriety, but from the power 
of some spirit that was within 
the hall; and inaddition to this 
Heinin spoke as follows : 


‘«Tllustrious king, be it known 
to your grace, it isnot from the 
effect of a profusion of liquors 
that we are dumb, and seem as 
drunken men, but through the 
impulse of a spirit sitting in 
yonder corner in the form of a 
child.” 


From that spot the king com- 
manded a ‘squire to fetch him, 
and who went into the corner 
where Taliesin was sitting, and 
thence brought him into the 
presence of the king, who asked 
him what he was, and from 
whence he came. Then Talies- 
in answered him satirically, as 
is seen here.— 


(To be continued. ) 


oedd gynt iddynt beidiaw ag 
eu gorwegi; am hyny yr an- 
vones y brenin yr eilwaith ac 
y drydedd i erci yr elynt allan ; 
ac yn y diwedd yr ercis evi un 
o'r ysweiniaid roddi dyrnawd 
i'r penav onaddynt, y neb a 
elwid Heinin Vardd; yna y 
cymerai yr yswain ysgubell ac 
ei tarawal ar ei ben, mal 
syrthiai yn ei eistedd ar ei din ; 
ac yna y cyvodes ev ar ei 
liniau, ac yr arcai nawdd y 
brenin ac ei géenad er y dang- 
osai iddo nad ydoedd y ewall 
hwna arnynt oeisiau gwybod- 
aeth, nac o veddwdawd, 
namyn o rinwedd rhyw ysbryd 
4 oedd yn y neuadd ; ac yn ol 
hyny dywedai Heinin val 
hyn: 


“QO vrenin enrhydeddus, 
ebydded hysbys iti, nad o ang- 
erdd cyfeithder gormoddion 
wirodau yr ydym ni yn vudion 
heb allu ymddyddan ac val 
dynion mudion, namyn 0 rin- 
wedd ysbryd sydd yn eistedd 
yn y gornel acw ar rith dyn 
bac.” 

Gorgymynai y brenin 1 ys- 
wain el gyrcu ev, ac hwnw a 
elai at y van yr oedd Taliesin 
yn eistedd, ac ei dygai eve 
oddiyno at y brenin ; a hola 
y brenin pa beth ev, ac o ba le 
y daethai. Yntau atebai ar 
wawd, mal y gwelir yma.— 








A WANDER TO OWAIN GLENDWR’S CAVE. 


Tue treason of Glendwr, if it was treason, is in some degree 
palliated bY the tyranny exercised in oppressing a brave, 
ardent, and sensitive mind. No man evinced a more un- 
changeable attachment for his unhappy master Richard IL., 
and no man wreaked his vengeance, for unmerited insult, 
with more terrible retribution, than did Glendwr upon his 
designing enemy Grey de Ruthin. These two traits of his 
character , perhaps, explain the composition of his mind more 
perfectly than volumes written for its illustration. But it is 
not my intention, in presenting the Cambrian Quarterly with a 
mere wander to his cave, to enter upon a history of the hero. 
An inspection of the Welsh character will disclose a striking 

national peculiarity. I know not how to describe it, but 
the lives of Glendwr, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, or Margaret 
verch Evan,—and I select them from the mass in conse- 
quence of their having lived at times remote from each 
other,—will abundantly illustrate the wild enthusiasm, and 
pertinacious obstinacy, which appear to me to form the 
chief features of Cambro-British portraiture. 


Impressed with a strong interest for everything connected 
with the immortal Glendwr, I proposed last spring, during 
my stay in Merioneddshire, to accompany a fnend, for 
variety of scene, and bracing exercise, to “ pedestrianize” 
our way to Ogov Owain, or Glendwr’s cave. I do not re- 
collect having seen a description of it in any author: 
Pennant barely alludes to it, as also does Humphreys Parry, 
in the Cambrian Plutarch; but no one can form an idea, 
from what they have written, of the form or nature of the 
retreat. 


Ogov Owain is apparently a natural fissure in a rock, 
about a mile north of the estuary of the river Dysynny, in the 
parish of Celynyn, in Merioneddshire. Tradition says, 
that Ednyved ap Aron, a gentleman of consideration, con- 
cealed Owain in it, after his military reverses. 
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The form of the cave is similar to the subjoined outline. 


a.) a oh 


ee \ 


Cave ahout 27 feet long: } 


pace 


\ 
Rock. Rock. 
. / ee i a 
Sea-shore. 


a A large mass of stone concealing the entrance to the narrow cave. 


Here, having lit our Promethean lights, doubtless the first 
that ever illumined Owain’s cave, and, fronting the sea, we 
seated ourselves on some great stones, and proceeded to knock 
off the neck of a bottle of sherry, and then to drink the 
health of our noble king, which being done, old Ocean, as 
if in compliment to his monarch, roared back a gruff 
approval of the toast: in solemn silence we then filled our 
horns to the “ undying memory of Prince Owain Glendwr,” 
and, as I repeated Shakspeare’s well-known lines,* 


‘* Where is he living, clipp’d in with the sea, 
That chides the banks of England, Scotland, Wales, 
Who calls me pupil, or hath read to me? 
And bring him out, that is but woman’s son, 
Can trace me in the tedious way of art, 
And hold me pace in deep experiment ? 
I can call spirits from the vasty deep” 


my subdued voice echoed through the black cave, and it 
wanted but the licence of poetic imagination to conceive 
the shades of the warrior and the poet in sanctified commu- 
mon with us their earthly guests. 


There is another place of concealment in the rocks of 
Carnarvonshire, called Ogov Owain, and the persecuted 
chieftain is Known to have secreted himself at Moel Hebog, 
near Beddgelert, in the same county. Protracted residence 


* Which by the bye was but a poor excuse for his own countrymen 
ealling Glendwr a romancer, because he and his little band performed what 
were then supposed to be super-human efforts in war, and for awhile dis- 
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at any place would have been unwise ; and the truth of tra- 
dition is well exemplified in the hanes of caves and passes 

connected with this e ‘xtraordinary man: doubtless they were 
given by his faithful but conquered followers, and the vy are 
a more imperishable monument of him and his exploits, 
than pillars of marble or granite. 

Not far from the Merioneddshire cave, there are exceed- 
ingly high clitis, especially to the north of the little village 
of Liw vn Gwril, and [ shall perhaps be allowed to attach to 
my paper a short story connected with its vicinity. In 
this romantic count ry every hill and plain has some tradi- 
tion, some story of real life, or superstition. If select that of 


HUGO GORONWY. 


A century, or rather more than a century, has effected a 
marked change in many of the habits and customs of the 
Welsh. Though tl 1ey continue to be a distinct people, yet 
some of their most striking peculiarities no longer exist ; 
among the rest, the lasso, * which once was universally 
resorted to, in W ales, for cate ‘hing the Merlyn, or mountain- 
pony,—is unknown. This instrument has bee nn repeatedly 
described by various authors. [tis used in Spain, for sub- 
duing the fury of the savage bull; in the deserts of Africa 
the hunter avails himself of the laseo i in Ci ipturing the great 
ostrich ; and in Canada also the wild bull is tamed with the 
lasso. Its mange ity of construction, as well as the unerring 
certainty with which it enables the hunter to overcome the 
most dangerous and powe rful animals, are admirable. [t con- 
sists of a coiled rope, or in some countries strips of leather, of 
sufficient length, at the one end of which is a running noose of 
the required size, well greased, in order to prevent the 
eflects of friction, caused by the struggles of the entrapped 
animal. 


Hugo Goronwy, a farmer, lived in the neighbourhood 
of Liwyn Gwril, two or three generations ago; the chief 
part of his wealth he derived from the open uncultivated 
mountains, the products of enclosed lands were of secondary 
consideration. I[t will, no doubt, surprise many peers) 
when they are told that a century ago not a grain of whea 
was grown in Merioneddshire, with the exception, pe il 


* Pe haps some of your Celtic friends, or rather those learned in C eltic 
inatters, will give the Welsh name for the lasso. 1 have searched for it 
In vain. 
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of the fertile vale of Edeirnion; turnips and clover were 
then quite unknown ; barley very scarce ; of rye and black 
oats a tolerable quantity were harvested; and potatoes were 
also grown in the more friable parts of the soil; a great 
many convenrences were obtained by import, but the wants 
of the peasantry were supplied at home. A cursory 
examination of their condition, as_ they then existed, 
might induce an observer to pity thew lot; they might 
appear to him to be suffering under formidable priva- 
tion, but a nearer view will disclose a different state 
of things. The Welsh mountaineer had and has an im- 
mense superiority over the artisan population of more 
thickly peopled districts. The former, it is true, labours hard, 
early and late, exposed to all weathers and seasons; but 
what is greatly in his favor, is that his food 1s wholesome. 
It is true he does not go to the baker’s for adulteration and 
filth ; he has his home-made loaf, dark and heavy in its tex- 
ture; but it is, every particle, genuine corn bread, and as to 
its want of lightness it cannot greatly signify, for the eater’s 
stomach does not grumble at trifles; nor have these moral 
people the gin-shop to corrupt them ; but they have cow’s 
milk, and bacon, and butter, and cheese, diversified with the 
piquant flummery,*® and nutritive browas ;+ and as for lux- 
urles, sometimes partaken of, they have honey and wild 
fruits from the heather, trout from the lake, and mutton and 
pork, all excellent of their kind; above all, the Welsh pea- 
sant has health and contentment to cheer him on through 
his humble calling; many hardships he endures, but infi- 
nite are the blessings he enjoys ; these collectively instil a 
sound morality into his nature. 

Such a man was Hugo Goronwy, possessed of a tem- 
per enterprising, vehement, and open-hearted ; his pursuits 
depicted the bias of his mind, though he held the small tilt 
plough, and handled the other farming tools in their due 
season, yet the catching of the merlyn, the fox, or even the 
hare, were more congenial pursuits; and the tumbles and 
thumps he received, which were accidental to the pony 
hunter, served but to attach him to the sport ; but it is not 
to be supposed, in so rugged a country as the Merionedd- 
shire coast and its environs, abounding with precipices 
and morasses, that such were the only casualties, Far 


* Flummery, a decoction of oatmeal, soured by exposure to the sun, and 
eaten with milk. 


t A thick kind of porridge. 
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worse did it fare with Goronwy. Goronwy had proceeded 
to the hills, accompanied by two hardy fellows and their 
creyhounds ; these animals are much more muscular and 
thickset than the lowland dog of that name; they are 
clothed with rough wiry yellow hair, and eyes so pierc- 
ing, that I do not know whether all that writers have said 
of the brilhant vision of the Houri, the antelope, or fiery 
glare of the basilisk, approaches my idea of the incon- 
ceivably bright eve of these dogs. Goronwy mounted 
upon the swiftest little horse in the county, with the lasso 
coiled upon his right arm, and his legs armed with ha 

bands, for protection in close quarters, proceeded to the 
hills. On the arrival of the party at. the mountain’s brow, 
the distant herd of ponies took alarm; sometimes vallop- 
ing onwards, then suddenly halting, and wheeling round, 

snufting up the wind as if in distrust of the intruders, or 
tearing up the earth with a wild extravagance of action ; but 
the e xperienced hunters managed, with the assistance of the 
ereyhounds, to cope the wild ponies in a corner of the hills, 
where perpendicular rocks, rising like walls, prevented their 
escape. Goronwy had already captured three of the most 
beautiful little fellows in the world; these he expected to 
sell for four or five pounds each at the next Bala fair, to him 
an important sum, and amounting to one fourth of the an- 
nual rent he paid for a considerable tract of sheepwalk ; 

but there yet remained another most untameable little crea- 
ture, whose highly crested mane and tail, and wild eye, and 
distended nostril, plainly shewed that he was a very Buce- 

phalus of the hills, and determined to preserve his liberty ; 
nor indeed was it safe to attack him in the ordinary way. 

Many of the three year olds, have been known to break the 
limbs of their pursuers, and I have heard of a shepherd hav- 

ing been killed by a pony striking him to the ground, 

and kicking or trampling him to death. Goronwy was 
therefore determined to give the little hero a chace over the 
flats of the hills, and so overcome him by fatigue before 
the lasso was flung ; the dogs were unslipped, and off they 
went swift as the ‘wind, followed by Hugo; the two foot- 
men posted on an eminence ; the course was unusually long, 

but the iron frame of the little Merlyn appeared superior to 
fatigue. Hugo Goronwy, naturally impatient, became 

heated in the pursuit, and neglecting to keep the arrange- 

ment of the coiled rope clear, he rashly flung the lasso over 
the head of the wild horse; but at the same moment the 

other extremity of the cord twisted itself round his body, 
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But thines we never knew before, 


Or only thought could paint. 


11I. 
Ye Gods! whist thus my thoughts pursue, 
| New fancies without end: 
When shall I see that wonder new, 
: An old and faithful rriexn! 





Carer Conan, the lottv tower of the Ring,* mses oa the 
rock. 


> * . 
sumnut of an mmmense cone of earth, or rather hvings 
reat square buttresses, or 
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turrets, that ff their heads far adove the connecting battle- 
ments Of the tower m crant staduity, the monument of un- 
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known ages. The lower part of the walls of this time- 
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defving fortress is twenty feet thick, and more than ei¢hty 
. . “+ : . rEr : : : s.} } : _ ,. 7 pe 
feetin he:eht. Ther breadth lessens on the inside several 
. . . " . « 

teet, at the basement of everv storv or chamber of the 


tower, of which there are two above the lower thoor, which 
is over a deep and dismal dungeon; this, however, is not 
perceived on the outside of the walls, nor commenced tall 
far above the reach of the batteringram and all the an- 
cient destructive engines of war. These two upper cham- 
bers are the state apartments of the Kine, the stairs which 
lead to them are within the selid walls, which, also with one 
ot the ponderous turrets, Contain two other chambers of 
lesser dimensions, ornamented with carved pillars, gromed 
irches, and neh mouldings, and hehted by two small win- 


lows, COMmanding the most extensive and beauntul pros- 

Che lower part of this castle slopes, with its protecting 
buttresses, for many feet towards the foundations, in the 
shape of an artificial mount, greatly adding to its strength 
and majesty; while a long flight of stone steps, that will not 
admit of more than two persons ascending together, leads 
toits lottv entrance; rendering all hostile access to the inte- 
rior extremely dittcult and dangerous. The door is formed 
of plated iron, and its massy bars are of the same heavy 
etal, 


a\ 


A deep fosse encircles the hill on which this fortress 
. . 
stands, in which the waters of the Dune retlect, hke a pure 
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mirror, the trees that flourish on its steep banks, and the 
broad and heavy shadows of Caer Conan castle. A narrow 
bridge of wood leads across this vast moat, which, in times 
of danger, is entirely removed. In the ample court, sur- 


rounded by its rocky rampire, stands the immense hall of 


shields, the fe asting-pl: we of the valiant in war, with nume- 
rous booths and tents for the retainers,* chieftains guards, 
and slaves of the potent Ardoc prince of Bigantium. This 
regal war-dwelling ¢ appears to have been built by the ancient 
Britons, on a superior plan even to that of Dunheved,+ one 
of their earliest castles, erected in an eastern style of archi 
tecture, learned from the Pheenicians, who formed settle- 
ments among them, at least on the western coasts of the 
island, and instructed them in their arts and sciences and 
the worship of their gods—if all these, and numerous ori- 
ental customs, were not brought with thes from the east, 
which will alw ays remain with us a doubt. 


The Castle of Caer Conan commands a fine extent of 
valley scenery, through which the Dune pursues its course 
to the bosom of the ocean; the distant hills are clothed 
to their summits with forest trees, while rich pastures and 
thick groves adorn the wide-spread lands below. Such 
is the tower of Caer Conan, or the city of the king; the tombs 

of whose founders are as enknnie n as their history. 


“Why sighs the Princess Dalclutha, when the birds sing 
so cheerily in the woods around her father’s tower, and all 
things look so happy in the light of the sun?” said Utha, 
the aged nurse and attendant of the Bigantian princess, 
as she stood by her in the inner ¢ hemiber of Caer Conan. 


“low can I forbear to sigh,” answered the princely 
maiden, “ when Lam kept like a c: uptive, by my stern father, 
within these thick-ribbed walls, with no courtiers but rade, 
unpolished warriors ; no atte ndante but poor ignorant dam- 
sels, who have never seen a Roman city; and no amuse- 
me nts but to sport with the fawns in the forest, and gather 
tlowers on the sunny banks of the Dune, then fling my gar- 


lands on the waters, and watch it floating down “the 


* The feudal system, so far from being introduced into this Island by the 
Normans, was in full force among the ancieut Britons. The ck: iuship of the 
Highlands is a suflicient proof of this, without referring to written autho- 
rites. The law of Gavelkin, says Whitaker, is an original and natural 
branch of the feudal system, and long continued a part of the feudal tenur 
in Wales and Ireland. 


+ Launceston castic, vide “ Munimenta Antiqua.” 
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stream, till borne from my sight, like those short-lived 
pleasures I enjoyed when at the magnificent court of the 
Emperor Carausius, never, I fear, again to return!” 


“Mogontus* save me!” exclaimed the nurse, “what would 
the child have? Can any thing be more pleasant than these 
fields full of fresh flowers, and. those shadowy forests, where 
the pretty dun-coloured fawns are playing like innocent 
children, and the harts and elks skirmishing with their 
knotted antlers like armed warriors, while the wild horse 
tosses his mane like a streaming banner r,and the white bulls, 
with their females, prance about like merr y dancers amone 
the cowslips of the valley. Then, haven’t you the jovial 
sports of hawking and hunting !+ How charming to view 
the tercel-gentle and the merlin hovering in the air, and 
darting about, like shooting stars, after their prey! O, when 
[ was young, nothing was so delightful to me as scamper- 
ing over mountain, valley y, and plain, after the hawk and the 
hound! Ah, the days that are past! and the joys that I 
have seen! they may well make me to sigh. But for you, 


in the pride of your youth and be: auty—O, by the spirits of 


the woods, when I was young, I could have leaped over the 
moon at the sound of the horn, the shout of the hunters, 
and the cry of the hounds; so giddy and gay! i—now, woe 
worth the hour, I can scarcely jump over a straw.’ 


“T hate those vulgar sports, Utha, that lead me to mingle 
with savage hunters, base as they are ill-bred, and savage as 
they are base.’ 


9 


“ Then haven’t you,” returned the nurse, “the pastimes 
and diversions of the castle? Doth it not please thee to be- 
hold the warrior youths perform our Tadogan, or father- 
games, of 1 running, leaping, swimming, and wrestling ? O, 
in former days it did my heart eood to view our gallant 
young men, with their fine forms, and speckles skins, so 
be: autifully fig ured over with beasts and birds, blue as the 
blessed heavens, striving nobly for the prize in their manly 


* An idol or god among the Brigantii.—See Cambden. 

+ “ Every chieftain among them (the Britons) maintained a considerable 
number of birds for the sport. The Thracians and Britons were once the 
only followers of the sport It seems to have been universal among the 
Barons, and to have been followed with spirit.”— Hist. Manch. 

f Some renders may perhaps be surprised when we te ‘Il them, that so late 
as A.D. 785, down nearly to the end of the Saxon octarchy, there was a ne- 


cessity for anentl ng a law against the barbarous practice of hody- ere 
Woelhan, ¢ ‘oncilid, t. J. p. 150. 
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wrestling matches ! Ah, how I grieve to think that those 
charming paintings of the skin, those noble adornments and 
national “badges of a right true Briton are fast getting into 


disuse, through the eflemimate manners and fashions of 


these hated outlandish Romans! The time will soon come, 
| foresee, when all our young w arriors of rank and powei 
will be as clean-skinned as a new-born infant, and the 
vhastly smock-faced wretches look like a young swan 1n its 
first plumage. O, that I ever should live to see the day 
when a British warrior looks like a puling girl in her swad- 
dling-bands!—Out on such disgraceful apostacy of ancient 
customs! say [; the red plague light on the imnovators of 


the manly and nobis fashions of our forefathers !’’* 


“And I, Utha, reply, Blessed be that generous, polished, 
enlightened, and noble people, who have humanized the 
Celue nations, and before whose exalted refinements such 
hideous barbarism as thou delight’st to behold is happily 
fast fading away. Dost thou think, after having once be- 
held the elegance and amusements of the Roman court, | 
can endure to look on the wre sthne's of rude soldiers ?”’ 

“Shade of the spear-armed Boadicia!” exclaimed Utha, 
“how changed are our prince ly maidens! Well then, there 
are the chariot-races in the cire yonder; surely they must 
delight thee. I once contended myself with six ‘of the 
bravest youths in my dav; ay, lady, and won the prize too. 
[ lashed my steeds on with the erace of a British queen, 
and shouted with the best of them in the circle. O, 1 shi i 
never forget when the oaken garland was placed on my 
brows, nor how it set off my fine long glossy curls! Out 
upon it! Lam now as grey as an old wolt of the forest.— 
But surely, lady, if you dislike your country’s manly games, 
you must approve of cur Barddoniath ; ; when in the ‘hall, be- 
neath your father’s tower, there is such tw anging of harps, 
such songs and choruses, and such rivalry for the prize. 
Then the light-heeled dances !—Sighing again! shame on 
vou, lady! why you ought to be as merry as the lark yon- 
der, warbling in the clouds, and as frisky as a wanton fawn. 
O, that L were but young again, to set you an example of 
cheertul-hearted galety | ; 


“Nay, Utha, all here is cloom and solitude to me. I hate 
1¢ boisterous games and wild diversions of our barbarous 


| } 1} 1 nm! ales y } ? . . e 
Malmesb any speaxing of the Angles, says, “ Picturatis str¢matibus 
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people. I sigh for the polished amusements, the delightful 
society, and the enchanting splendors of the imperial 
palace. When the gallant, the renowned Carausius visited 
the northern provinces, and ke ‘pt his court at the gay city of 
Cataractonium,* my father, the king of Brigantium, per- 
mitted me, for the first time, to quit this dismal prison- 
tower, in which have [ from my birth been immured, and to 

appear with him in the crowded halls of the imperial con- 
queror. QO, how my heart danced with rapture as I moved 
in the dazzling circle of gold-clad courtiers, amid the pomp 
of those never r-to-be forgotten scenes, where all was strange 
and new, and delightful as strange ! 1" 


“Ah, well!” quoth Utha, “1 sigh for none of the garish- 
ness and eaudy revellings of the proud stranger; though, 
had I been there, | should have attracted, without doubt, 
no trifling notice and attention. Give me our own brave 
hall, on a winter’s evening, when the warriors, in their wolf- 
skins, are jocund and gamesome over their mead-cups, 
while the bards chant the battle-songs of the good old times, 
and the young chiefs dance merrily with my lord’s damsels; 
—I hate the vagaries and vain elory of those foreigners !” 


“Ah, nurse! you should have witnessed, as I did, the 
boundle ‘ss superiority of the Roman court to ours, and you 
would no longer rail against that wonderful and charming 
nation. There the beauties of the south, elegantly attired, 
move, speak, and look like divinities of other worlds ! Pos- 
sessing such accomplishments, such fascination, such re- 
fined sentiments, and such brillant wit, as threw me into 
ecstasies !—not ‘wholly without envy, | own, Utha, for I 
seemed among them as rude, ignorant, and unpolished as a 
mountain shepherdess 38.7” 


“Shame, shame, so to wrong yourself, lady ! born of the 
richest blood ; in Britain, I warrant me, you shone among 
them like a beautiful and graceful swan in the midst of a 
flock of crows, You, w ho are most skilful on the harp, 
well versed in the ac :hievemente of hawking and fishing ; 
acquainted with the Roman tongue,—not that I consider the 


* The city of Cataractonium, (Catarick,) however now reduced, was a noble 
city, and necessarily had a great mint for coinage of money for the use of 
the troops and their provisions, and for re ‘ligious purposes, which was ever 
= Roman view in all their actions, as desirous of putting themselves under 

the divine protection. ‘Yo Cataractonium our emperor came, to provide 
against the next year’s expedition, where they struck this famous érijugate 
coin.—Mep. Lire og Carausivs. 
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last an accomplishment ;—and have not | instructed you in 
all the ancient legends and tales of your country, and made 


you, by example and precept, the most fragrant flower of 


maiden virtue and princely grace in these kingdoms! Talk 
no more to me, sweet child, of those Romans !” 


“ Nay, good Utha, thou shouldst have seen and heard the 
chieftains of the Emperor’s court—Q, they were all bewitch- 
ing enchantment! So elegant! so flattermg!—and with 
such a manly sweetness did they address me, that my ears 
drank in the honied softness of their adulation like the 
most melodious music! If such, then, be the court of 
Carausius in this island, what must be the splendor and 
charms of the imperial court at Rome, the city of the world |! 
O, it must be filled with gods and goddesses—a very heaven 


$9? 


on earth! 

“Ah, silly child!” resumed Utha, “these foreign, var- 
nished, white-faced flatterers, are but wicked wasps ; they all 
have terrible stings: and we are sure to be sadly wounded 
if we taste too deeply of their poisonous honey.” 





“Thou standest not in this danger, surely, gentle 
nurse !”’ 

“T, indeed !—no, no; I defy all the pale-cheeked varlets 
in Rome, and their flattery to boot! I never could endure, 
when young, lovers of such unnatural complexions. Give 
me the man who is not afraid to show his limbs to the sun 
and the storm, and whose skin, like his woollen mantle, 
shines with the beautiful colours of the rainbow !” 


“Yet, amidst all the pomp and gaieties of Cataracto- 
nium,” continued the princess, “1 could never forget, kind 
nurse, my dear, my own Dunalbion.” 

“Q, for the love of all the gods!” exclaimed Utha, ‘do 
not name that terrible freebooter again! Forget him—cast 
him off—never, never, see him more! I take shame to 
myself for listening to thy weedling entreaties to allow of 
your private meetings in the forest, unknown to my lord 
the king. Oh, I shudder to think of him! my blood runs 


}>? 


cold at the very sound of his name ! 


“ Art thou beside thyself?” cried Dalelutha. “ See hin 
no more! QO, that he would come this verv day to release 
me from my dungeon tower, where I mourn like a poor cap- 
tive bird in the snare of the fowler! Reckless am I to what 
fur distant land we flee, so [| ean but escape from hence. 
But, alas! he is the chief of a hostile tribe, who now dwell 
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beyond the rampart boundaries of Gal-Sever.* The legions 
of the emperor guard those mighty bulwarks, and _ their 
towers are filled with armed multitudes !—Perchance, then, 
[ may indeed behold him no more !” 





“Why, princess ! Lady Dalclutha! is it possible that you, 


who so much admire the luxurious manners and pomp of 


the Romans, can any longer love the fierce chief of that 
wild and ferocious horde of. “marauders, the Attacotti ?” 


“ Utha, no earthly power can quench this heart’s immor- 
tal flame. Although the chief of a fierce tribe of rovers, 
my Dunalbion is of princely lineage, and possessed of all 
the noble heroism and refined acquirements of the proudest 
Roman. He once served in the imperial armies; but, in- 
jured by his haughty general, he returned to his brave 
though wandering nation, who received him with open arms, 
and proclaimed him their prince and leader. I know that 
he has vowed eternal hatred to the Romans, and those who 
fovour theirdominion. His revenge has been terrible to his 
enemies; but the victorious arms of Carausius have, since 
his arrival in this island, driven all the northern tribes be- 
yond the ancient bulwarks of the Romanized Britons. 
Thou knowest he suffered me to return ransomless and 
uninjured to my father, when | fell into the hands of some 
of his plundering bands, as | wandered at eventide on the 
banks of the Dune; but not till, by repeated declarations of 
the most devoted passion, he had won my heart to equal 
love. Nor art thou ignorant how I have ofttimes met him 
in the forest, where he dwelt alone, and companioned the 
wild beasts of the chase, to enjoy the happiness of our 
transient and blissful meeting. War called him from the 
forest, to join his tribe, and finding it vain to contend with 
the legions of Carausius, he retired with his followers be- 
yond the towers of Severus. Why comes he not, with all 
his host, from the hills of the north, like the blast of 
the whirlwind, dashing down, with the strength of 
gathered multitudes, those embattled lines which divide 
us from each other’s arms ? The king, my father, is absent, 
and will not return from the south yet many days—why, 
Dunalbion ! Dunalbion ! linger so long thy chariot wheels 
to bear me hence? Why comes not their brazen clamour 


* The celebrated Roman south wall, built by Agricola, repaired with 
stone by Adrian, then by Severus, and also, according to Dr. Stukeley, by 
Curausius. 
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on the winds? Why hear! not the thunder of thy war- 
shout around those hated walls ?” 


“Surely, lady,” cried Utha, “you do not mean to fly 
with this terrific robber! you, ‘whoa I have taught by my 
example and precept to exce ‘lin all maidenly prude nee, and 
formed after my own manners, as a pattern to all the king’s 
daughters in the Roman empire! Why, your father, w hen 
he returns, in the first transports of his fury, would hack us 
all piec emeal ! ! I quiver with terror at the thought !’ ‘ 


“Should Dunalbion arrive, thou shalt accompany us in 
our flight. Once passed Gal-Sever’s ramparts, we are 
secure.” 

“T accompany you! I become a roamer with those dread- 
ful bloody-minde d sav: ages!”’ cried Utha. 


“Why, thou art a lover of our ancient manners, and 
delightest to behold the savage warrior dyed in rainbow 
tints. But fondly do L cherish the proud idea of softe ning 
and refining their barbarian customs, and, with the aid of 
my Dunalbion, making them as noble and polite a nation as 
the Romans themselves.” 


“Q dearest prine ess,” exclaimed the nurse, “on ny 
knees I entreat, [ implore you to entertain no such idle 
dreams, to think no more of that horrible chief! O, I have 
lately heard such dreadful things of the whole a my 
soul quakes, and the hair of my head stands upright at the 
bare recollection !” 

“ Peace, slanderous tongue! My Dunalbion ts in war 
fierce as the eagle, and dauntless as the lion; but in man- 
ners gentle as the fawn that licks the hand of those it loves. 
fn form and mind he is like a goat, and his eye is brighter 
than the star that flashes through the evening clouds of the 
west. More stern is he than the mountain elk to his foes, 
but to his friends mild as the forest dove, when the soft 
toned music of her silver voice murmurs through the 
twilight bowers of summer. He is the chief of a brave 
tribe, who scorn all submission to a foreign yoke. He 
dwells beyond the Roman pale, and all within it are his 
enemies; his inroads on the Britons have on him drawn the 
hatred of those who have felt his vengeance, and dre: ad his 
power,—they have blackened his name with disgrace. 


‘Ah! mistaken princess! it is but too true which I have 


heard; he is’—“ What? answer, I command!’ inter- 
rupted Dalelutha. 
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“ Oh, horrible! I dare not, cannot Speak it !”’ 


“T charge thee, tell me,” said the princess. “Were he 
some dark and evil spirit, roaming o’er the earth to curse 
mankind,—were his breath the purple plague to blast me, 
yet should L love him still,—and though his kiss were 
death, fly with joy to receive it from his lips ! Speak, then, 
or thou wilt drive me mad!” 


“Why he is Oh, dear! sweet princess you will, in 
deed, go mad with horror, when I tell you—he is ‘Oh, 
mighty Tanarus, have mercy on me! LT hear his horn! I 
hear his fearful shout ! ! his voice of thunder! He is here! 
he is here ! what will become of us? I shall die at the very 
sight of him.” 








At that moment, clashing of swords, shouts and yells, 
rung through the chambers ‘of the tow er, and the tramp of 
armed men was heard ascending the mural stairs which led 
to the apartment of the princess. 


In another moment Dunalbion was at the feet of the 
beautiful Dalclutha * * * * * * * 

The chief of the wandering brigands of the north, having 
sailed up the mighty Albus, with his ships, and landed his 
followers, took by surprise, in the absence of king Ardoc, 
the palace of Caer Conan; and having burnt the interior of 
the regal tower, and its hall of shields, retreated with the 
princess Dalclutha, her nurse, and a rich booty of many 
slaves as the dowry of his bride, to his ships, and embarking, 
put to sea with a prosperous gale. The emperor Carausius 
had no fleet at this time in the northern seas, all his galleys 
being drawn to the shores of the south, and the port of 
Boloign, waiting to meet and encounter the expected navy 
of Constantius Chlorus, who was preparing to invade 
Britain, and wrest the sceptre of the west from the hand of 
Carausius, so that Dunalbion was im no danger of being 
captured by the galleys of his powerful enemy. 

Proudly did the warrior’s bark tilt aside the blue rolling 
waters, while its broad sails held frie ndly dalliance with the 
freshly-breathing winds, and proudly did that chieftain cast 
his dark-flashing eye, that beamed with passionate feeling, 
on his destined bride of beauty, as she stood on the galley- 
deck, delighted as a_ bird escaped from his wiry prison, 
when he flutters his wings in joy and liberty on the boughs 
of his native forest. As the vessel glided round the promon- 
tory of Ocelum, the sun was verging towards the horizon ; 
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the purple clouds, lighted up with fiery gleams, were thickly 
scattered around the glowing wheels of his golden chariot, 
and every interval of the firmament was rich with a mosaic 
of mingled amethyst, sapphire, and carbuncle. The distant 
shores, with their green-leaved forests, hill-cities, * and 
clustered villages, embosomed in glen and dingle ; how new 
and lovely looked they in the eyes of Dalclutha, while the 
deep blue lines of the eastern moorlands of Elmet and Bri- 
gantia rose sublimely in the far off horizon, blending their 
shadowy tints with the gorgeous colouring of the skies! 
The white cliffs of Binn-ach-Rhen rising in lofty majesty, 
with rocky rampart, crumbling tower, and rugged battle- 
ment of marble shades and dyes, proudly frowned on the 
ocean’s gentle waves, that now rose, not with rebellious 
swell, covering in stormy warfare their steep sides with 
sheets of foam, but sunk with murmured wail at their feet, 
like a conquered captive sueing for compassion at the chariot 
wheels of the victor. The mountain promontory of Gab- 
rantuici,+ stretched far into the liquid fields of azure, em- 
bathed its giant forehead in the golden radiance of day’s 
departing orb, The deep appeared hke a vast mirror of 
molten glass, reflecting all the mingled pomp of the rosy 
heavens, and where the bays and sounds receded in their 
acid dimness ; the waters partook of the shadowy hues of 
darkly-purple headland, islet, rock, and cape, forming a 
beautiful picture of such lights and shades, softness and 
repose, as never received life and spirit from the pencil of a 
Poelemburg, in his most inspired moments, nor the brilliant 
tints of a Claude Lorraine equalled in his richest display of 
a summer sunset. The cries of the soaring sea-fowl that 
peopled the air, accorded well with the lovely scene, while 
the softly murmured melody which floated o’er the calm 
profound, to fancy seemed the music of ocean nymphs amid 
their coral bowers. 


The sweet twilight fell on land and sea, and the now far 
distant Gabrantuici began to fling a veil of mist around his 
stern and eagle-haunted brows, and appeared like the guar- 
dian spirit of the deep, wrapped in his cloudy might, as 
Dalclutha, like another Helen, on her voyage to the shores 


* We allude to the mountain fortresses of the ancient Britons. Vide 
“ Munimenta Antiqua.” 


+ Flamborough Head. This promontory is not marked in the map of 


» > ' re y > 4 . . ; 
Ptolemy, I have, therefore, ventured to give it the name of a town or station 
near it, noted in his geography. 
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of Ilium, cast her blue eye, rich in its starry lustre, o’er the 
expansive prospect. 

O ’twas an hour in which memory so dearly loves to think 
on those who are far away, on those whose absence we ten- 
derly regret, when their forms seem to float before us, and 
their parting words to come on our ears in the plaintive 

sighs of the passing wind! How fondly then do we wish 
for their endearing society, to share our pleasure, and partake 
of our feelings! But the beautiful, the impassioned Dal- 
clutha, sighed for no youthful hunter, reclined, after the 

chase, by the tomb of other years,—for no “neartt hero, 
sleeping on his blood-stained sword beneath the mountain 
grave of the mighty; for he, her own Dunalbion, her 
callant hunter of the forest wilds. her warrior of a hundred 
bs ittles, stood by her side; and all her world of joy and hope 
centered in his delightful and delighting smile of boundless 
adoration. 


Not so felt Utha,—she sighed and moaned below the deck, 
bewailing her heed fate, w hich, at her years, had doomed 
her to be taken from her country, and. nie to a strange 
land, among a savage horde, whose very name made every 
particle of her blood to thrill with horror. She sighed for 
the dismantled halls of Caer Conan, though she dared not 
remain behind for fear of the w rath of King Ardoc, and 
could not look on the mighty world of waters, on which the 
vessel floated, without trembling. 


A southern breeze sprung up, and the fleet-winged bark 
rushed onward, like a proud and beautiful thing of life and 
spirit. Cape and isle were left far behind, and the full-orbed 
moon, rising half-veiled, like a bashful virgin, transformed 
the billows, betwixt the sullen shadows of passing clouds, 
into long and quivering lines of silver and pearl. Dalclutha 
reposed in the cabin with her querulous nurse, the night 
passed swiftly away, and when the radiant eye of morn- 
ing glanced along the ocean’s eastern verge, the shores 
of Pictavia were seen dimly rising o’er the dark blue 
waters. 


Dunalbion, with his ships of plunder, now steered to- 
wards the west, and landing far beyond the wall of Adrian, 
arrived about set of sun, with his bride, captives, and 
treasure, at the foot of the mountain, on w hich was encamped 
the chief horde of the fierce and wandering Attacotti. 
Their moveable town was encompassed with a deep and 
double fosse, and two strong ramparts rising above each 
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other, having only one entrance to the east, near the steepest 
part of the hill, which was cuarded by lunettes and 
mounds that intersected and flanked each other, and were 
raised for bodies of archers to stand on, and gall with cross 
flichts of arrows an assailing foe; while immense bars of 
wood, and whole trees were placed as gates athwart the 
narrow avenues. Here also were heaps of great stones 
piled up, ready to be rolled down in rocky showers, on 
those who presumed to ascend with hostile step the vast 
acclivities of this ancient hill fortress, which was now occu- 
pied by the wildest and most ferocious of nomadic tribes. 
From its summit might be seen, far to the south, the cele- 
brated ramparts of Gal-Sever, the noblest monument of 
Roman art and Roman industry within the limits of the 
empire, with its towns and towers at regular intervals, 
stretching o’er mountain, plain, and valley, from sea to sea ; 
now lately repaired, improved, and fortified, by Carausius, 
with new forts and bulwarks, and well lined with armed 
watchmen, whose spears the Attacotti could discern, flashing 
in the evening sunbeams, as they paced to and fro the 
lofty battlements; and often on the vesper breeze, from 
southern land, as those wild freebooters listened darkly m 
their wrath, reclined on the ridge of their own green rampire, 
came the wail of horn, and trumpet swell, answering each 
other from tower to tower along the whole line of the im- 
mense circumyallation, Then would they utter yells of 
frantic rage, and shower curses on the impregnable barrier 
which bounded their moving steps to the barren mountains, 
and wolf-haunted forests of Caledonia, and prevented their 
rushing, like famished tigers, o’er all the fertile regions of 
the south, to plunder and destroy its Romanized inhabitants, 
for whose wealth in corn and cattle, these marauding 
brigands of the desert felt an insatiable longing. 

As Dunalbion conducted the princess up the narrow and 
winding path which led to this hill city, followed by his 
bands, bearing the spoils he had taken, the rampart walls 
were thronged with ferocious-looking warriors, mingled with 
their wives and children, to hail their chief's return: and as 
he approached, an universal shout of joy arose from line to 
line, borne on the evening winds o’er hill and valley, even to 
Gal-Sever’s guarded towers. The eates or bars at the 
entrance were flung aside, and all the chiefs and elders, fol- 
lowed by the whole tribe, came forth to meet their triumphant 
prince and his bride with congratulation and acclaim. The 
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bagpipes sounded merrily,* and the fame-proclaiming bard 
swept his Pheenician harp to the wild and mountain music 
that oft had rung in the halls of Fingal o’er the warriors 
feast of shells. 

Utha, as she heard the burst of melody and repeated 
shoutings, and saw the stalwart chieftains in their mantles 
of many colours, with massy ch: ins of iron, and even gold, 
round their loins, arms, and ancles, their hair flowing in 
long and profuse curis over their shoulders, their faces tine- 
tured with various dyes, and their naked arms and bosoms 
ornamented with the fi: sie of beast and bird, began to feel 
her downcast spirits revived, and softly whispered to Dal- 
clutha— 

“ Indeed, my princess, these are fine men, noble-looking 
warriors. I protest I seem restored to the days of my early 
youth when I look upon them. What be auty and taste in 
colours! what a charming style of painting they exhibit! 
These are none of your milk- white Roman varlets—these 
are genuine sons of Britain. The ‘y bear the dehghtful 
marks of their true lineage stamped on their faces, and all 
their limbs plainly show that they despise the innovations 
of the hated stranger from beyond the seas. Perchance 
what Ll have heard, after all, may be false. No doubt their 
enemies have wickedly be Kod them. 


At that moment the aged dame lifted up her eyes towards 
the entrance of the camp, which she now approached, and 
caught at one glance an appalling view of several ghastly 
heads, blackened by the sun and winds, and grinning skulls, 
which these bands of rovers had there set up on poles, as 
trophies of their might in war, and merciless revenge on their 
foes in their pre: datory incursions.- Utha instantly turned 
pale with fear and horror, and vainly wished herself and the 


* The bagpipe was an ancient Hebrew instrument of music, and, I have 
no doubt, also a Celtic one. ‘The Komans were acquainted with it, as the 
image of a Roman soldier playing on it, dug up where now St. Paul's cathe- 
dral stands, fully proves. 

t The British warriors pares rved the bones of their enemies whom they 
slew: . and Strabo s; ays 0 if the Gauls (wh oO were, as he informs us, far more 

civilized than the Britons, but still very similar in their manne ‘rs and customs) 
that when the y return fom the field of battle the vy bring with them the heads 
of their enemies fastened to the necks of their horses 8, “and afterwards place 
them before the gates of their cities. 

This barbarous custom has continued almost down to the present pe riod ; 
seieaet the heads of traitors fixed on iron spikes over the gates of Tem le 
sar 
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princess once more within the walls of Caer Conan tower, 
rotection of the king of Bngantia. Dunalbion 


under the } ' =" : ee ss 
with his bride and l tna, € ntered the hill-eity, followed by 
all his flerce-eve i train of savage warriors, and a numerous 


. } } j } } . 3} } ] ’ a ‘O , " . } 

throng of strange, wild, and barbarous-looking females and 

-— = , : ‘ Be . ked 1, ] a ae inc ; . 

children; the latter beimg nearly naked, while many of the 
. ; . +* , , : bs 

former were clad in tattered and squalhd habiliments, vet not 


without various ornaments of mngs, jewels, beads, ana 
1, 


amulets of gold, glass, jet, amber, and pearl. With these, 
the hood-veiled Druid, in his gold wrought vest, of more 
colours than even the prac himself might wear, his senp of 


>a 1 - . . : 
sacred herbs, his staff, and sullen brow, his long and silvery 
beat mele? att a el 

beard streaming on the mountain winds; and Bardie choir, 

Pwo N ae eee +} bro j ee ft FEES, 

1D YuUriit nts of Willie, Ggecorateda With TOA SLUTIPes 4 ae Ui lt 
; Page 

singing the tame of their chief, formed such a moving 

_ , , »} : ; : : ; 

pageant of fierce and Indian-hke wildness, as now can only 

be seen in the eternal forests of the Mississippi, on the banks 
¥ ’ ’ . , 

of the Amazon, or in the remote islands of the eastern 


ocean, 


Passing the outer barner, the throng proceeded onward 
into the citv, which consisted of huts and tents erected on 
each side of numerous lanes, or pathways, exceedingly nar- 
row and intersecting each other. In the centre stood 
pavilion, comp sed of several large tents joined tovether, 
and forming ditlerent apartments ; this was the dwelling ot 
the chief, Dunalbion, to which he led his betrothed bride. 
The furniture and adornments of this mountain-king’s abode 
were splendid and noble, and it bore far more the appear- 
ance of a Roman general's tent than the rude lodgement of 
a leader of the wildest and fiercest robber clan that ever 
sacked a burning colony, or desolated a flourishing province. 


? 
ae 


The pavilions were hued with Sidonian tapestry and pur- 
ple cloth of gold; the couches were spread with coverings 
of blue and crimson, wrought with gold and silver flowers, 
and various suits of refulgent armour, shields and helmets of 
steel and brass, and glittering banners were tastefully ar- 
ranged on every side. Instruments of music were lying on 
the tables, inlaid with pearl and gems, and even vilded rolls 
of the Greek and Roman authors were mingled here and 
there with Tuscan vases, beautifully painted with onental 
Howers, and richly sculptured altars with transparent urns, 
in which were burning eastern spices and fragrant gums. 

Utha began to forget the horrid-looking heads and skulls 
which she had seen at the entrance of the hill-city, and 
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with them all her dejection and terrors, and became as gar- 
rulous as ever. Dalclutha reposed on a couch covered with 
soft skins ; but Utha, admiring every thing, wandered from 
tent to tent, determined to see all their treasures, and learn 
from the slaves what apartment was designed for her in this 
magnificent tabernacle of the mountains. Dunalbion sat 
beside the princess, and, taking up a harp, struck a few 
chords with the eitted hand ofa perfect master ot harmony: 


then thnoing the mstrument aside, he unrolled a volume, 


and read to his athanced bnde one of the beautiful odes of 
Horatius, with which the gentle maiden was delighted.* 
He had scarcely ended when a feartul shneking was heard 
from the inner tent, and in a few moments Utha came run- 
ning into the apartment of the chet, uttering screams of 
terror, and exclaimine—** "Tis true! ‘tis true! all [ have 
heard of these infernal demons is true !—O, lady, lady, I 
shall die with horror!” and then fell senseless on the 
ground. 


Dunalbion raised her in his arms, and laid her on a 
couch, while the princess, wondering at her strange alarms, 
tenderly endeavoured to restore her to ammation. A 
flourish of music burst suddenly forth from an adjoming 
tent, and several slaves entered, to intorm their lord that the 
bndal banquet awaited ¢his presence. 


“ Come, sweet maiden,” said Dunalbion, “ we must leave 
thy attendant in the care of these faithful slaves, who will 
soon restore her to her senses; while we sit down in state 
at the banquet, where thou must appear betore the chets 
and elders of my tribe, and where thy charms will shed a 
lustre o’er their dark and savage sternness, and calm the 
turbulence of their warlike spirits into silent respect and 
admiration ; even as the lovely moonlight falls on the broad 
and massyv heavinges ot the vet AUNTY bosom ot the ocean, 
when the storm hath departed, and the voice of the seafaring 
winds is stilled, by the magic influence of her beauty, into 
peace.” ; , 

Dunalbion led the maiden, smiling in her loveliness, amid 
the banqueting pavilion. Numerous torchbearers stood in 
lines along the sides of the tent, and two hundred stern 
warriors, with visages begrimed with various — hues, 
appeared waiting to receive her. The harps of the bards 
rang with war-songs of ferocious triumph; and dancers in 
wild and uncouth garb began their noisy sports and merri- 


* See Hist. of Manch. vol... p. 310. 
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ment. But who can describe the horrors of the infernal 
feast, with which these grim and wolf-eyed anthopophagi 
of the north were eager to glut their accursed appetite ? 
The dishes were filled with the heads and limbs of their 
wretched captives, prepared in different ways, and with the 
wasted paps of women, considered by these savage ban- 
queters as the most delicious repast ; while, as a mark of the 
hatred which they bore their enemies, the visage of each 
warrior was smeared with fresh blood.* 


* The fact is, that in all ages, let who will assert the contrary, canni- 
balism among wild and wandering tribes has existed, and st¢i/ exists to the 
present tine. 

Among amass of evidence on this subject, we shall select a few notes: 

In the reien of David II. king of Scotland, a man named Christian 
Cleik, with his wife, subsisted on the flesh of children, whom they caught 
in traps and devoured. ‘These wretched cannibals were detected, con- 
demned, and burnt. ‘These were Burkites of no modern date. 

The horrid banquet which Tosti prepared when he left the court, enraged 
with his brother Llarold for possessing a greater share of the royal favour 
than himself, was a species of cannibalism. He retired to Hereford, and 
cutting off the heads and limbs of Harold’s servants, placed them in the 
vessels of wine, mead, ale, pigment, &c., and sent a message to the king, 
informing him that he would tind plenty of salt meat for his fare.—V ide 
Ilen. Hung. lib. vi. p. 067. 

Diaz, who was with Cortes when he besieged Mexico, says the Indian 
auxiliaries had one means of subsistence more than the Spaniards, for they 
fed on the bodies of the Mexicans whom they killed in battle; and that 
when these auxiliaries of Cortes returned to their own country, they carried 
with them large quantities of the flesh of the Mexicans, salted or dried, as 
the most acceptable present to their friends, that they might have the plea- 
sure of feeding on the bodies of their enemies at their festivals. Both Diaz 
and Cortes mention these Indian repasts as being familiar to them.— 
Liist. Amer. 

Dr. Leyden says the Battas of Sumatra eat their own relations. 

A class of mendicants, termed Agbrah Punt’h, in Bengal, and other parts 
of India, practice a thropophagy.—See Asiatic Researcues, vol. x. 

The Abbe Raynal says, that the ambition of the Brazilians was to make 
a great many prisoners, who were slain and eaten with solemnity. During 
the feast, the old men exhorted the young ones to become intrepid warriors, 
that they might often procure themselves such an honourable repast, &c. 

Lhe Lestrigones were a savage people of Italy, who roasted and ate the 
companions of Ulysses. The Mysi, a people of Asia, in the vicinity of 
lroas, killed and ate such prisoners as they took in war.—ILor. lib. iv. 
ce. 12, and Scnepius pe Dits Germants, p- 403. 

Herodotus, in his description of the Scythians, says that, to the north of 
a certain desert, there was a nation in his time, called Audropophagi, from 
their feasting on human flesh—Kero. Metpuo. lib. iv. See also his 
account of the Padaivi, or Paday. 

_ Even the Romans are not without examples of these horrid barbarities, 
lor Dio. Cass. asserts that Anthony and his confederates, when they plotted 
to overthrow the Roman Government. having sacrificed a bov, took an oath, 
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The princess, at this detested sight of the man-eaters, 
uttered a shriek of agony and horror, and sunk insensible 
into the arms of Dunalbion, who instantly bore her from the 
banquet of death back to the sple ndid tent- hall, where 
Utha, restored to life, sat weeping and wringing her hands: in 
the vehemence of grief and despair. 


“Ah ! sweet lady,” she exclaimed, “ you, I perceive, have 
also seen those horrifying sights, worse than a thousand 
bloody executions ! Sad was the day when you first listened 
to the betraying tongue of that terrible seducer! Ah, woe is 
me! that we should have been brought to the me rn r abode 
of these execrable wretches! the wolfish brutes! O what 
a fool was I to suffer you, my dear, sweet, injured child, to 
have intercourse with that “man- -dev vouring savage in ‘the 
forest! O, I faint again at the very sight of him ! Ah, 
lady, lady, ‘what will become of us ?—she is dead! she is 
surely de ae O, ye gods, have pity on us!—The sight of 
your ‘hellish banque ts has de ‘stroyed the loveliest maiden in 
all the kingdom of Britain w—and well it may. I shall never 
be able to swallow another morsel of food while I tarry in 
these accursed tents: O, I shall be devoured myself, no 
doubt ; and my poor limbs served up in dishes, as tit- ‘bits 
for these monsters to gvormandize; my bones picked clean, 
and then flung to their dogs ! The blue lightnings bern 


with horrible solemnity, over his entrails, which the conspirators afterwards 
devoured. 

During a great dearth in the land of Egypt, (in the year 597 ») men were 
compelled to eat each other and their own children.—See the Untversan 
History or Exmactn, part of which was published by Erpenius, under 
the title of “II rsrorra SARACENICA.” 

Strabo, Diodorus, Pomponius Mela, Solinus, and other classic writers, 
= that the ancient Lrish were devourers of their own species. 

. Jerome says, why do I speak of other nations, when [ saw the Scots, 
aa inhabit a considerable part of the Island of Brit iin, eat human flesh ; 
and when they found in the woods shepherds and swine herds, they cut off 
the hips of the men and the paps of the women, which they esteemed as the 
most delicious dainties. 

The Canaanites, at their human sacrifices, seem also to have been guilty 
of this disgusting taste; for we read in the Psalms, “ and they ate of the 
sacrifices of the dead.” 

“ They sometimes roasted and devoured the flesh of their infant and adult 
captives. Among the Turks and Saracens the idolators of Europe were 
rendered more odious by the name and reputation of cannibals. The spies 
who introduced themselves into the kitchen of Kohemond, were shown 
several human bodies turning on the spit; and the artful Norman encou- 
raged a report which increased at the same time the abliorence a: id the terror 
of the infidels.”-—-Ginpoy, 
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938 Dalelutha. 
them all to a sinder! I am sure they deserve worse punish- 
ment!” 

“ Silence!” said Dunalbion sternly, “ thy mistress is re- 
viving.” 

“ Ah, better,” continued the nurse, “that she never 
should revive! O, my poor flesh and bones, that ye should 
come to this at last! That ever 1 should be cut up alive 
for roast meat, or stewed down for pottage in a kettle ! But 
my injured ghost shall bitterly torment you all; I will hover 
over vour feasts in a cloud of thunder, snatch my bones 
from your devouring jaws, and dash all your blood-drenched 
dishes at your heads !—O, I am quite distraught with rage 
and horror !”’ 

Dalclutha slowly opened her languid eyes, exclaiming : 

“To what infernal regions have I been conveyed? O, 
that dreadful banquet! I see it still before me—the flesh of 
my fellow-creatures served up to be devoured at foul and 
wolfish carousal ! Ah, stand off—touch me not, Dunalbion! 
Thou, whom I thought a god, art transformed to a terrific 
demon of the mountain wilds, who quafts the blood of 
babes, and feeds on the flesh of his captives! Thou art 
defiled with human gore! Thou, whom my soul so ardently 
adored—thou to be a detested cannibal! OQ, ’tis past all 
endurance! But soon my heart will break—it cannot long 
support this sudden and dreadful shock—I feel ’tis break- 
ing now! And soon mayst thou feed on her—thou ah ! 
madness flashes across my whirling brain! Dunalbion, 
Dunalbion! has all thy fondness come to this? Are these, 
O man of terrors, the joys of our espousal hour? These 
banquets of blood and death, the welcoming thou giv’st thy 
wretched bride? Draw forth thy sword, plunge it into my 
tortured bosom, and, in mercy, | impore thee, rid me at 
once of this hated life !’’* 





* “A select band of the fairest maidens of China was annually devoted to 
the rude embraces of the Huns, and the alliance of the haughty Tanjous 
was secured by their marriage with the genuine or adopted daughters of the 
imp rial family, which vainly attempted to escape the sacrilegious pollution. 
The situation of these unhappy victims is described in the verses of a 
Chinese princess, who laments that she had been condemned by her parents 
to distant exile, under a barbarian husband; she complains that sour milk 
was her only drink, raw flesh her only food, a tent her only palace ; aud 
who expresses, in a strain of pathetic simplicity, the natural wish that she 
were transformed into a bird, to fly back to her dear country, the object of 
her tender and perpetual regret.”"—Grippon, “ 
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“Tell me, rather, to bury it deep in my own,” replied the 
chief, “ since [ am become so hateful to thee by the ancient 
customs of our warlike tribe. Captives are, by our laws, 
irrivocably doomed to death, unless released by ransom ;— 
and what is a dead captive more than a dead dog? But 
since, for this practice of our forefathers, practised by many 
nations, thou despisest and abhorest me—me, whom so late 
thou fondly lovest—I will convey thee and thine attendant 
in safety back to the shores of thy native country.” 


All the gods above be praised for that!” interrupted 
Utha; “I breathe freely once more; and my poor flesh and 
bones will be saved: this time from the spit and the seething- 
cauldron.” 


“ And when I bid thee for ever farewell,” continued Du- 
nalbion; “ I solemnly swear by the gods of my forefathers, 
thou shalt behold me fall on this good sword, and view m 
heart’s best blood bedew the land of thy birth. Ah! then, 
perchance, as thou shalt cast back thy lovely eyes on my 
dying form, thou mayst feel some lingering spark of pity 
for him thou once so dearly lovedst, thine affianced husband, 
and e’en bedew his pallid corse with tears of regret, if not 
of affection. Yet never, cruel maid, shalt thou be forsaken 
by me; for when the eternal principle within shall mount to 
join the mighty spirits of my forefathers, who float on the 
lightning cloud, and dwell entabernacled in the mountain 
tempest, oft will I descend to visit and hover around thee, 
as thy guardian genius, to protect thee from every harm. 
And wilt thou leave me, Dalclutha? for ever leave me ? 
Wilt thou, canst thou see me die, and by my own hand 2” 


“Q, Dunalbion,” answered the princess, “this struggle 
is dreadful !—How can I tarry here to witness the soul- 
harrowing banquets of thy cannibal followers? How can I 
dwell with one who feasts on his fellow-men? That thou 
shouldst be one of those my blood runs cold to name, over- 
whelms me with the agony of despair! And yet, can I 
leave thee? for ever leave thee, and see thee perish by 
thine own hand ?—O, despatch me first. Be merciful, Du- 
nalbion, and strike at once. Pray thou—for the pardon of 
thy crimes, then let us die together; that, purified from the 
guilt of thy barbarous tribes, we may mount embracing to 
the realms of blessedness. It were hopeless desperation to 
live another day, for never can | here enjoy one moment of 
happiness or peace again !” 
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“ Then, cruel maid,” cried Dunalbion, drawing his sword, 
“this instant will I die; for since thou abhorrest me, life 
cannot longer be wma 

“Q, for the love of mercy !” exc ‘laimed Utha, ‘ ‘put up that 
fright tfal weapon and convey us first, as you promise ‘d, from 
these infernal dwellings of men-eaters in safety to our own 
country, and then you may come back and give up your 
carcass, as soon as you please, for the benefit of your hungry 
companions.” 

“ And wouldst thou die, Dunalbion,” said the princess, 
“and leave me here a prey to these thy wild and ruthless 
chiefs ?—a trembling bird beneath the talons of the vulture! 

), “age Cpa recall thy wonted tenderness to mind when 
we wandered together in the forest of Caer Conan, when | 
though thee the gentlest, truest, fondest of thy sex, whose 
love for me was meastireless as the heavens, and whose 
faithfulness was eternal as the sun that witnessed our 
mutual vows. Dunalbion, to thee I kneel for mercy ; have 
some little compassion on her whom thy cruelty has hurled 
down from the highe ‘st pinnacle of hope and happiness to 
the darkest depths of wretchedness and despair. Cast me 
not from thy protection ; save me, save me, I beseech thee, 
from falling into the hands of these bloodthirsty men !” 


‘ Dwell here with me,” returned the clief, “and all my 
conquer ring sword can win shall be thine. My daily wor- 
ship shall be devoted to thee, and all my thoughts employed 
to make t the ‘blest. My love is still the truest, fondest ever 
felt on earth. — not live if thou de ‘part from hence— 
speak —for life or instant death to me h: ing on thy pale and 
trembling ips.” 


Ah, Dunalbion,” siehed the princess, sinking on his 
bosom, “ life wit hout thee were worse a thousand Pde th in 
death with torture! [ will not, cannot, quit thee, stained as 
thou art with barbarous crimes ; no, | will tarry and die in 
thine arms; for sure it is, if I be hold that banquet of blood 
again, | shall expire with horror !’ 


“Transporting, glorious maid, now art thou mine indeed! 
Never shall those lovely eyes be again blasted by such a dis- 
gusting scene! Let the se glowing kisses spe mak the tondest 
admiration of thy truth and constancy, and renew the ro sy 
tints of thy faded cheek. Thou canst not abhor those de- 
tested, cannibal feasts, on which our tribe has been wont to 
regale with high and revengeful delight, uttering yells of 
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savage triumph o’er the mangled limbs of their enemies, 
more than I do, Dalclutha, who have revelled and delighted 
in all the pure refinements and splendid scenes of Roman 
pomp. Forgive me, sweet princess, it was but to prove to 
the uttermost thy lowe for me, that I suffered yon horrid 
banquet t of the dead to be prepared of those unransomed 
captives, doomed by warriors to fall by the sword, and my 
chief warriors to assemble again around a board wont to 
be furnished with such hideous repasts. Never shall those 
blood-revels of other days be again renewed among us ; and 
though these battle-times compel us, as rovers, to “make in- 
cursions among the foes by whom we are surrounded on 
every side, yet by my ex ‘ample and firmness, and the sweet- 
toned eloquenc e of thy lips, we will so refine and humanize 
our wildly-savage tribe of wanderers, that nothing which 
could offend the sight and ear of the most refined Roman 
shall, ere long, be seen or heard within the precincts of our 
warlike c camp.” 


“Q, my lord,” returned Dalclutha, “1 fear this sudden 
change will ove rpower my feelings, and | shall now expire 
in thine arms with joy!’ 


“Well do I know the trial which thou hast endured has 
been cruelly severe, and be assured, my pangs, Dalclatha, 
have equalled thine. But among the gay and voluptuous 
Romans I had been taught to believe that woman’s love was 
neither strong, devoted, nor sincere ; and | swore never to 
wed one to whose constaney I had not first given trial by 
the strongest and most terrible test. Thou, my own Dal- 
clutha, hast fully proved that woman’s love exce eds in height 
and depth, i in changeless devotedness and strength, all other 
things beneath the. sun, and thy bright triumph completes 
my bliss ! Come, deavent maid, the Druid priests wait for 
us, by the heaven o’ercanopied alter of eternal fire, to join 
our hands. Thither let us now repair, and other banquet 
than that of demon-lhke cannibals shall crown our bridal 
vows.” 

“There they go!” said Utha to herself; “ Poor silly, silly 
woman! What coaxing wheedlers these men are! Well, 
no matter—things have turned out far better than I antici- 
pated ; and ’tis some consolation to learn that we are no 
longer in danger of being roasted like bustards, or stewed 
down like young fawns into soup, to fill the stomachs of 
these voracious mountaineers. IL do not think I shall now 


have any great objection to these tented dwellings, for they 
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are far more sumptuous and beautiful than the cold and 
dingy walls of Caer Conan castle: and then the warriors 
too. I like the look of these men far better than those of 
their smock-faced chief; they are so truly of the fine old Bri- 
tish character and appearance. As for he—why the man 
looks, I declare, like a perfect chit-faced Roman; with his 
beardless lips, his brow as deadly white as a great pearl, and 
his cheek with no more colour in it than a wild rose! [| 
wonder where my lady’s eyes could have been when she 
made choice of such a milk-face! I wish his followers 
would prevail on him to have a couple of sky-blue wolves 
scarified into his cheeks, and a fine yellow sun emblazoned 

on his pale forehead, with a few stars round his broad chin; 

then, indeed, he would look something like a man !—Well, 

as these warriors are to leave off devouring their own spe- 

cies, they will become quite charming; exactly to my taste, 

and | positively think, before the might 1s over, that I shall 

cet rid of all my fears, and give my hand in the dance (for 

of course we shall dance,) to one of the best painted among 

them, in honour of my lady’s nuptials.” 





THE DEITY. 
BY J. CLARE, THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE PEASANT. 


Aut Nature owns with one accord 

The great and universal Lord: 

The sun proclaims him through the day, 

The moon when daylight steals away ; 

The very darkness smiles to wear 

The stars, that show us God is there! 

On moonlight seas soft gleams the sky, 

And, God is with us, waves reply. 

Winds breathe—from God's abode thev come; 
Storms louder own God is their home: 

And thunders, with yet louder call, 

Shout God is mightiest over all !— 
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Till Earth, right loth the proof to miss, 
Echoes triumphantly—He i is! 

And vale and mountain make reply— 
God reigns on earth, in air, and sky. 
All Nature owns with one accord 

The great and universal Lord ; 

Insect, and bud, and tree, and flower, 
Bear witness to his wondrous power ; 
And God is with us, all reply, 
Creatures that creep, walk, swim, or fly— 
The first link in the mighty plan 
Alone is still—ungrateful Man. 


Y DUWDAWD. 


— Anian o un vryd, 
Cydolig Arglwydd mawr y byd ; 
Ev honai haul trwy gyl¢ y dydd, 
A lloer pan ciliai gwawl i gudd: 

Y gwyll llon wisga ser y nen, 

I ddangaws yno, *Duw yn ben: ° 
Gwar lucion wybr ar loerwawl don, 
Atebynt, Duw, yn y van hon. 

Anadla gwynt o drigvan Duw; 

Ystormyd ley ynt, mawr Ev yw: 
Taranau hevyd, hwynt mwy ban, 
Gorvloeddient, Duw sydd yn mhob man! 
Rhag pallu prawv, rho daiar gre 
Vudugoliaethus, bod Eve! 

A bryn, a bro atebynt, gwir, 
Teyrnasa Duw ar aw a thir. 
Cydnebydd Anian o un vryd, 
Cydolig Arglwydd mawr y byd: 
Blaguryn, ¢wilyn, blodyn, perth, 
Ynt dystion odd ei ryvedd nerth : 
Ei vod, rho pob creadur brawy, 

A lusg, a hed, a gerdd, a nawy — 
Ond un, y priv o honynt—syn ! 
Mae ev yn ddystaw—anvad Dyn. 
CAERVALLWG. 
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ON THE ANCIENT MONEY OF BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


BY SIR SAMUEL RUSH MEYRICK. 


(;ENTLFMEN, 


Aumost two years have e lapsed since the Cymmrodorian 
Society proposed as a prize, the royal medal and five 
cuineas for the best essay in English, the subject of which 
should be “ An i inquiry into the coinage of the ancient Bri- 
tons from the earliest period, but more especially from the 
departure of the Romans to the death of Llewelyn ab 
Grufydd.” 1 begin, therefore, to despair of the literary 
ee obtaining any light on this subject. None but a 
Cambrian who is well versed in the poetry of the latter 
period can have at his command any probable data for this 
elucidation ; for if such exist at all there can be no doubt 
but these curious remains of private transactions are the 
most likely sources from which they might be expected. 

By way of encouragement to your countrymen to under- 
take the investigation, I will trouble you with what has 
occurred to me on the subject, fairly conte ssing that I cannot 
entirely satisfy myself whether the Welsh princes did ¢ 
did not coin money, though I am strongly inclined to ed 
lieve they did. The Welsh language is so instructive in its 
etymons, when treated rationally, that itisarule I have laid 
down in all matters connected with Cambria and ancient 
Britain, to try what information it may afford. When the 
subject is of the highest antiquity, [ examine whether the 
name of it can by possibility be derived from the Latin, as, 
if so, | think myself bound, in most eases, to allow that the 
Britoms derived it from the Romans ; but if the word appears 


indigenous, | conceive myself fully entitled to claim it as 
originally British. 


Now, the Welsh word for money is Arian, which shews 
that the pec unk iry transactions were insilver; but, as it mav 
be derived from Argentum, as many have contended, 1 will 
not assert that it is British, however I might be inplined to 
consider it and aur (aurem) to be Celtic words. But al- 
though allow, with Dr. Wotton, that, among the terms for 
money, Punt may be derived from the Roman Pondus: 
Vorc, from the Anglo-Saxon Meare; Siwl/d, from Solidus: 
Dimmei, from Dimidinm: and Fyrthing, from the Anelo- 
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gx; yet I cannot concede that Ceiniawg 
comes from Pecunia, or Cuneus. 

In Ceimawg, then, I believe we have an original term, 
which shews that at one time a piece of metal of a definite 
form and character circulated among the Britons; and from 
the word for money implying silver, we know its kind. 
Now, Dr. Owen Pughe, with far acne propriety, derives 
Ceiniawg from the British word Cain, bright, fair, or beau- 
tiful, evidently from the sparkling appearance of the fresh 
coined silver. 


Saxon Foerthling: 


From what has been said, this point, | think, must be 
conceded, that on the arrival of the Romans the Britons had 
money, though it may have been confined to a single deno- 
mination of coin; but in order to obtain a clearer insight 


into the matter, you must pardon the length of this letter, if 


{ attempt to investigate the subject of coinage in a more 
general manner. 

The inconvenience of barter in the transactions of com- 
merce led to the adoption of the precious metals as the fe- 
presentatives of all commodities. At first their relative 
value was determined only by their weight. This is still 
the custom in China, w here the quantity bei ng agreed upon 
is cut off and weighed. It is spoken of in Gene ‘SIS, XXII. 
36; and Varro tells us, that the ancient scales used by 
the Romans for that purpose were still extant in his time, 
and preserv ed in the temple of Saturn. But this method of 
transacting business was attended with much trouble, and 
liable to frauds in weight and purity. Hence, some nations 
decreed that the metals should previously he cut into cer- 
tain determinate forms and magnitude, stamped with pecu- 
liar marks, by which every person might know at first sight 
the wei icht, fineness, and value of each piece. Such was the 
origin of coin, by which money became more current, and 
commercial transactions were much facilitated. 


Coins were much larger at first than afterwards, being 
used both as weights and money. Thus the Attic mina and 
the Roman Jibra equally signify a weight ; and the orarnp 
of the Greeks, so called from weighing, i Is decisive on this 
point. The Jewish shekel was also a weight as well as a 
coin, 3000, according to Arbuthnot, being equal to one 
talent. This is the oldest coin of which we have any men- 
tion, for it occurs in Genesis, and exhibits direct evidence 
against those who date the first coinage of money so low as 
the time of Croesus or Darius, it being expressly said that 
“ Abraham werghed to Ephron four hundred shekels of silver, 
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current money with the merchant.” It is evident, from 
many passages in Homer, that Talentum originally signified 
a pair of scales; and was then given as a name to the thing 
contained, instead of the containing instrument.* 


As sheep and oxen were the principal objects of purchase, 
the earliest Roman money, Pliny+ tells us, was stamped 
with the figures of these animals, m the time of Servius 
Tullius. For proof of this practice being of higher antiquity, 
we can again appeal to the authority of Scripture, for there 
we are informed that “ Jacob bought a parcel of a field for 
a hundred pieces of money ;” and the Hebrew word to ex- 

ress this is Kesitoth, which, according to the Septuagint, 
sicnifies lambs.{ So in the Greek, Syriac, Arabic, and 
Vulgate ; and Buxtorf quotes the Talmud to prove that the 
kesita, in Africa, was money. But Hesychius says direct, 
that the Athenian money was stamped with an or; and 
Plutarch tells us, that this money had been struck at Athens 
by Theseus, before the war of Troy. Hence, one of the 
names of a Greek coin was Bec, the or. There is preserved 
in the library here what appears to be one of these pieces 
of Athenian money; and my friend Chantry, whose judg- 
ment in such matters is not to be impugned, says, that it is 
a very good specimen of art, and its antiquity proved by the 
relief being on the principle of those in the Elgin marbles, 
high at the edge and flat in the centre, by which the outline 
becomes more clearly defined, as such pieces are rare. The 
weight of this is three ounces, and it is of bronze. Among 
the Earl of Pembroke’s coins and medals, which were pub- 
lished in the year 1746, is a much larger specimen, being 
about six inches by four, and weighing six pounds and a 
quarter. There was another in the Museum at St. Gene- 
vieve, at Paris, valued at four sous; and Montfaucon has 
engraved two in his Antiquite Expliqué. Yet my friend, the 
highly accomplished antiquary, Francis Dome, Esq., for 
whose judgment in such matters I have the highest defer- 
ence, dems the authenticity of any of these specimens, con- 
ceiving them to be only casts from the originals. Yet, in 
such case, originals of each size must have existed, for the 
impress is too clear to have been reduced by the modeller 
to any dimensions he pleased. It is, indeed, in the very 
best style of Athenian art. : 


Varro derives pecunia from pecus ; and, we are told, that 
* See Taylor’s Elements of Civil Law, 4to. p- 488. 


+ Nat. Hist. 1. tii.s. 13. So also Columella, ¢. 7, in pref. 
{ Gen. xxxii. 19, 
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in the year of Rome 300, the consuls Sp. Tarpeius and An- 
Terminus permitted the magistrates to impose pecuniary 
punishments, provided they did not exceed two oxen and 
thirty sheep.* Of the sheep money none has been found. 


The inconvenient size of such pieces for carrying about, 
occasioned their reduction, when, to ensure the same respect 
as had been felt for the ancient coin, they were impressed 
with the effigy of a deity or some religious symbol. Phido, 
king of Argos, is recorded as the first who presumed to sub- 
stitute his own name and i image for that of the gods, which 
was considered so great an innovation that Herodotus calls 
him the most insolent of mortals. This is said to have been 
ten centuries before Christ. 


It is impossible to discover the precise time when mone 
first began to be used in Britain and [reland, or by whom it 
was introduced. Both the Phoenicians and Greeks were 
very well acquainted with its nature and use when they 
traded with these islands ; yet, there is nothing to show that 
they communicated any knowledge of it to the inhabitants. 
The people of Gaul could hardly fail to obtain an acquaint- 
ance with it from the Greeks of Marseilles ; and the Irish, at 
a later period, may have learnt its utility from the Pheeni- 
cians of Spain. 


The first direct information we get respecting the Britons 
is from Cesar, who says, (utuntur aut ereo aut taleis ferreis 
ad certum pondus examinatis pro nummo,) “ they use, in- 
stead of money, pieces of brass or iron plates reduced to a 
certain exact weight.” 


This assigns to them one step beyond the practice of the 
Chinese. Both Mr. Pegget and Dr. Borlase || are of opi- 
nion that the pieces of brass or rather bronze were not 
stamped, and in this I myself am strongly inclined to ac- 
quiesce. Borlase has engraved some plates of iron with 
holes in the centre, which he conceives to be those spoken of 
by Cesar, without ever reflecting the impossibility, from the 
humidity of our soil and climate, that they cou d have so 
long existed. The truth is, they are plates belonging to bri- 
gandine jackets, and probably not older than the time of 


* Collectanea de Reb. Hibern. 

+ Bel. Gal. 1. v. c. 12. In other editions the passage is “ Nummo utun- 
tur parvo et wreo, aut ferreis laminis pro nummo.”’ 
t Essay on the coins of Cunobelin, p. 34. 35. 
|| History of Cornwall, p. 266. 
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Queen Elizabeth, whence others, as he says, were found in the 
wallofan old tower. But after all, although Cesar observed 
that the internal commerce of the country was thus carried 
on, such exchange partakes somewhat of the character of 
barter. The ceiniogau or silver pieces were probably with- 
held from his sight, as it was expected | he would demand 
tribute; and such were what were used in the commercial 
transactions with Gaul. Indeed we learn from the Triads, 
that, but shortly before Casar’s invasion, the country had 
been almost drained of its coins, owing to the quantity car- 
ried away by the army of C aswallawn, when crossing’ over 
to the continent he joined the maritime tribes of Gaul 
against that general. This occasioned it to be called the sil- 
ver host; for notwithstanding they took gold with them 
also, if there were some medals, the oreater portion of that 
me tal was doubtiess in ornaments. If gold was ever found 
in this island the quantity must have been very small, but 
most of the lead mines yield an ample portion of silver. 

The Britons, therefore, might have coined themselves, hav- 
ing learnt the art from the Gauls, the coming being of the 
simplest kind, the die being struck only on one side. This 
operation was performed by the feryllt, and consisted merely 
in holding a piece of me tal on an anvil witha pincers, while 
a blow was given by a hammer in which the matrix for the 
Impression was cut. A brass coin of Agathorles king of 
Syria, in the collection here, shows a projection on one side 
from which the heated metal had been dropped into water, 
and which served as a hold for the pincers, while it 1s evi- 
dent there had been two blows with the hammer, a double 
Impress proving the wa 

Gaul, in the time of Diodorus Siculus had long been 
famed for the abundance of its gold, and the Gauls for their 
dexterity in discovering, re fining, and working that metal. 
Indeed this author tells us that ‘the »y made not only their 
coms, but rings, chains, and other trinkets of pure gold 
without alloy.* Montfaucon has given a plate of gold coins, 
OF pe rhi aps a ils, struck by the Gauls. Dr. Borlase has 
had others engraved, found on Karnbre-hill, which greatly 
resemble them; many have been found in the isle of 
Sheppey andin Wales.+ 


Although Dr. Borlase contends that those he has given, 


* Diod. Sicul. |. v. s. 27. 
t Borlase’s Antiq. of Cornwall. 
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retain a style and character of their own, “ sufficient to mark 
them as the property of a distinct people,” and therefore 
British ; most antiquaries of the present day are inclined to 
attribute them to the Gauls. Indeed they seem rather to 
have been medals used by the Druids of both countries than 
pieces of money. 

But the silver coins much resembling them were, probably, 
struck in this country, in imitation of those of the Gauls, 
and of these between seventy and eighty were found in a 
tump near Banbury camp, in 1783, which is a cireular in- 
trenchment not far from Hame Idon hill in Dorsetshire.* If 
so, we have here the cemiogan of the ancient Britons. 

The gold medals, like those of the early Greeks, and of 
most other nations of antiquity, are impre ssed with religious 
devices, the symbols of heathen superstition. The portico 
of a Greek te mple was easy to pourtray, especially as excel- 
lent artists abounded in that country ; bot as the Gaulish rs8 
signers were incapable of represe nting the perspective of ¢ 
circular temple, we must not be surprised that it was ex- 
pressed by studded circles, serving rather as the ground- 
plan than the elevation. No. xvi. of the plate of medals 
exhibited by Borlase, has on it, on one side, a female pro- 
file, on which is a leuceated diadem, displaying two rows 
of curls above it, and this figure 1s clothe din a garment, the 
tolds of which rise up round the neck, close to the ear. 
The reverse (for some of these are impressed on both sides) 
has a horse, a circle, balls and crescents. The horse has aa 
head of a bird, a body bent downwards in the shape of « 
boat, and little groups of balls and leaves substituted for 
lees. This grotesque singularity, which may be observed 
In a variety of specimens e »xhibited by Borlase, Gibson, and 
Gough, the Rev. Mr. Davies observes, cannot be wholly 
ascribed to the rudeness of the designer’s art, or to the acci- 
dental wandering of an unpractise ‘A hand , especially as the 
profile on the other side is well proportioned, and neither des- 
titute of spirit nor expression. In this favorite figure then, 
we must view some complex symbol, some representation of 
a group of ideas which the designer had in conte mplation.+ 
We shall find that it has relation to the Helio-arkite super- 
Sstition of Gaul and Britain. The most prominent subject 
on these medals, the monstrous horse with the head and 


* Hutchin’s Dorset. 
+ Davies’s Mythology of the Druids 
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beak of a bird, and the body of a boat or ship, coincides so 
exactly with the description Taliesin gives of Kéd or Cerid- 
wen, that it can only be referred to her and her mystical 
establishment.* Many of the Gaulish specimens given by 
Montfaucon, which were found between Beauvais and 
Amiens, represent the hen picking up a grain of corn.} Dr, 
Borlase, in his antiquities, has given twenty varieties, and 
one in his “ Natural History of Cornwall.” Camden has 
two of gold, one of silver, and one of brass. Mr. Walker 
has supplied Gibson with others, and Gough has availed 
himself of all he could copy. 

At this place are two gold coins concavo-convex, stamped 
only on the concave side. The weight ot 





that on which is the horse with a hen’s head, 1s 92ers. -8., its 
specific gravity 13 07. That which has the hen’s head, 
formed of a lunette, picking up a grain, with other lunettes 
and dots, weighs Slgrs., 1, and its specific gravity 11. 02. 
Like the ancient Britons, cearb, cim, cios, all words for 
silver, implied, among the Irish, money in general. Lethe 
and d/eathen were the terms for it when determined by 
weight, from /eithe a balance. ) 
Toice was an ancient coin, but it is not now known of 
what metal it was made. The words cepar sereabal, some- 
times used for money, anciently imphed tribute ; and it 
seems Clear, from the terms cron vhualte dr, cron vhualte 
airged, cron vhualte pras, i.e. a mark struck upon gold, a 
mark struck upon silver, a mark struck upon brass, that the 
[rish borrowed the idea of coims from some other people. 
They do not appear to have had money at the close of the 
second century, from the wording of the following law of 


There is at Goodrich court an 3A olipile of ancient Etruscan ware, which 
has the body and tail of a hen, and the head of a horse.—See an engraving 
of it by Storer, in the Portfolio. | 


| t See also the transformations described in the Mabinogi of Taliesin, 1 
the vresent Number, translated by Dr. Owen Puche.— Eprs. 
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Magdorn, daughter of Mogha Nuadhad: “the lawful price 
of the clothing of every woman but the queen, ornaments 
excepted, whether to be paid in cows, horses, gold, silver, 
copper, or iron, Xc. ;” again, we hanes “to be paid by cumals 
of cows, or by ounces (of metal) in lieu of them.’ 

The word cumal, General Vallancey would translate came/, 
conceiving it to hes a coin Impressed with the fivure of that 
animal ; and thence, imagining that its origin must be 
eastern, infer that such coins were introduced into Ireland 
by the Celto-Scythian colony from Spain. The wildness 
and absurdity of this conjecture, so contrary to all evidence, 
is too appare nt to re quire serious refutation. 

It is true that the Insh, in their piratical expeditions, had 
become acquainted with Roman coms; and the discovery 
of two at New Grange, while it proves the fact, suggests 
that they might have been : ippropriated to the purpose of 
offerings to thei ir deities. We cannot, | think, say that the 
[rish adopte ‘d the comage of money anil after the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. ‘The word erea-bal, the term for a 
penny, literally iniplies stamped with the image of a horse, 
which seems to refer to the ancient British ceimog ; and if 
so, the Insh would appear to have naturally become ac- 
quainte ‘d with the general circulating medium ‘of Gaul and 
Britain, for the words puingene, u porne, and monadh,* 
money, are cles arly corruptions of the Saxon expressions. 


Previously to this time, the gold and silver was certainly 
disposed of by weight. | 

[t is very diflicult to form any idea of the quantity of 
money that circulated in Britain between the first and 
second invasion of the Romans. ‘Tacitus describes London 
as an opulent trading city, inhabited by several wealthy 
merchants, in less than twenty years after the latter pe riod, 
which makes it probable that it was rich in money and 
merchandize before that event. This he says in his Annals, 
and in his Life of Agricola he observes that Britain has 
sufficient quantity of vold and silver amply to reward all the 
toils and dangers of those who seek its conquest. We have 
also no less than fifty diflerent coins of Cynvelin, in gold, 
silver, and copper, which, although in all probability struck 
by Roman artists, were evidently coined for British circu- 
lation. 


* Is not this derived from mwnai of the Welsh, which means money ; 


1? 


the root is ween, mine, ore, or metal ?—Epas. 
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ereatly reduced, and that reduction augmented by the pira- 
tical expeditions of the Saxons, Irish, and Picts, vet it 
should be remembered that the property thus transferred 
was that of private individuals, and that taken by the 
rovernment only what was contained 1n the treasury. But 
if we allow that the country was considerably drained of its 
coin, It is but natural to suppose that it felt an influx of 
wealth from Bretagne by the arrival of Cystennyn Livdaw 
and his followers. The influence of this event was experi- 
enced in succeeding times; for we not only find Gw rthrvrn 
habited “in purple and gold,” keeping a court with all the 
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he was attended hy about five thousand mercenary troops, 
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Although we may suppose, from the constant intercourse 
between Britain and Brittany, that the Roman coin con- 
tinued for a long period to be the current money of the 
kingdom, yet it is by no means clear what succeeded it. 
The Britons, in their retreat from the Saxon aggressions, 
still had in their rear those mountains which had supplied 
the Romans with great quantities of silver; and which 
mines, particularly those in Cardiganshire, are very far from 
being exhausted even at this day; and that they must have 
worked them, seems almost evident from the occasional 
demands for tribute. Rhodri Mawr, about the year 877, 
ordained that the princes ot South Wales and Powys should 
each pay yearly to the sovereign of North Wales the sum 
of sixty-three pounds, which demand was called maelzed, 
(the contribution of produce); but the royal tribute, or 
teyrnged, which was due from Cambria to the imperial 
crown of London, was ordained in future to be paid by the 
kings of North Wales. Vaughan of Hénewrt* gives another 
version. He says, “the kings of North Wales were to pay 
the sixty-three pounds to the crown of London; the princes 
of Powys four tons of flour, and the princes of South Wales 
four tons of honey, to the sovereigns of Nerth Wales.” This 
seems the most prob ible, countenanced as it 1s by the fact 
of the mines producing silver being within the jurisdiction 
of North Wales. From the same cause, we may conclude 
that the sixty-three pounds were so much weight of that 
metal. Th | ws of Hywel dda mention the tnbute to the 


king of London thus, which was paid to Edward the Elder, 


in the year 922, by his sons: “ Sixty-three pounds ts the 
tribute from thi ; ki iv of Abertraw to the kine of London, 
When he took his kingdom from him; and besides this, 
exc pt di YS, h wks, and hors ‘, noth ric” ¢ ls , sh iti he eX- 
acted.” The expression in Welsh is fair a thri ugaint punt, 
which, alth un now used Lo haply eold coll, was then 
‘ sid 4 aS 2 Wi isht : when tw Dr. \\ LtONn, in his pr face 
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j } oe" ’ 
to those laws, th is Gescribes ¢ “ Libra Wallica eyusdem erat 
: | 


c Saxonica valoris, ducentis et qu idraginta denarus, sive 
ceinlogau const ins.” The p und, ther {. re, equalled two 
hundred and forty ceiniogau. Avain, the Welsh Chronicle, 
spe iking of the Anelo-Saxon King Athelstan in the year 93: , 

ill the kingdom of Wales, 
and it was made to paya tribute to him, like the payment of 
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tile King of Norway to him. Phis Was tnree ii} dr d pounds 
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of silver, and one hundred pounds of wool, (tri chant punt 
oO arian ac ugein punt Oo cnu,) and fee thousand COWS 
every year.” Harold, in 1053, made the Welsh pay tribute, 
who, in fear, renounced this alleg riance to. their lawful prince, 


Grufydd ab Llewelyn. 


There is nothing, therefore, conclusive to show whether 
the Welsh princes actually comed the silver, in what is 
handed down to us in the details of what compose d the 
exactions levied on them by their successful enemies ; and, 
as no Welsh coins have been found, an inference might be 
drawn that none were ever struck. Yet such a conclusion 
would be rather hazardous. In the first place, we ay the 
Welsh pound estim: ated by so many ceiniogau, which, from 
what has been before said, was money regularly struck ; 
next, that this computation acreed with that of the Anvto- 
Saxons, while that people are not supposed to have coined 
before the seventh century. Then the mode of computing 
money was nearly the same with both people, yerhaps a 
little more sunple with the Welsh. But, above all, from the 
laws, pages 10, 71, and 217, in Wotton’s edition, where the 
use of money is most clearly demonstrated, as it is directed 
to be paid or placed in the hands of another, and reserves 
to the king the nght of striking it. As this last is so im- 
portant, | must cite the passage in Welsh: “ Pedwar peth 
a gynhelis vy Brenin yn ei law et hun heb gyfran 1 neb 
o herwydd eyfraith : C yntav vw, &ec.”” There are four things 
which the king reserves to himself, no one having any right 
to share with him; the first is, Xe.“ Trydydd yw gwneu- 
thur evfraith neu fath yn eit deyrnas :” he third is the 
night of making laws, and st triking money in his own king- 
dom. CGwneuthur heath. mi * to make coin :”” whence arian 
bath siemifies stamped (and therefore current) money.’ 
Bath meaning “impressed with a likeness,” and, as it ay - 
pears to me, the ugh here | sp ye “ak with all due def. ference, 
having some connexion with the word fat, “a smart blow 
or stroke 3” although Dr. Owen Puche eives to each a dis- 
tinct derivation. . | 

Thus, then, the Welsh prince had the power of mi aking 
con confirmed to him by law, and that he exercised 1 
appears clear from the following notices in the laws owe 
selves : = Sup} er money, or lodging money, W hich was 
paid by the gentry and freeho lders” for the maintenance 
of the ofheers of the court. Money of the equerl ries, 
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year, to furnish provender for his horses. Money of in- 
crease, that is, the addition to what was paid in ‘kind in 
order to bring two commodities on a par. Naturalization 
money, claim money, work money, swine money, and shed 
money.” 

That the coin struck was the ceiniog, seems implied by 
the terms ceimog gyvraith, and ceiniog gesta; the former 
being the coin ‘ot its full dimensions, and therefore con- 
sidered of lawful weight and value; the latter the clipped 
coin, which was considered as having lost one third. Now 
these distinctions are not made with 1 respect to the punt, 
swilt, or dimai, the second of which, and the more, seldom 
occur in documents previous to the Norman conquest of 
England; and the transfer of money is demonstrated by 
the following expression from the same source: “Yr un 
veiniawg a addug gant,”—the same ce inlog is carried by a 
hundred. 


The laws of Hywel dda were compiled about the year 
926; and if he coined money, it Is fair to conclude that his 
predecessors had done the same, though it is not possible to 

sav for how many getierations b: ick. The chpt coin was 
probably of earlier date, as that operation would hardly be 
performed immediately after it issued from the mint ; “and 
the people must have been supplied with money, before con- 
tributions and fines of it would have been decreed. Yet 
how comes it that none has ever yet been discovered ? 


Dr. Wotton says that some individuals and communities 
are known to have had the power of coimine, but that we 
have never become possessed of any Spi ecunens from their 
mints. Yet these are not like a nation. There is no ac- 
counting for it; It is an enigma. 


How soon after the arrival of St. Patrick in Treland eccins 
were struck in that country 1s not very clear. Keating* 
tells us that mints were erected at Armagh and Cashel imnie- 
diately consequent to that event. Giraldus Cambrensis‘ ts 
of opinion that gold and silver coins were introduced by 
the Danes. Probably the truth hres somewhat between 
the two. 


In Harris’s edition of Sir James Ware’s Antiquities of 


History of Ireland. +t C'ambrensis eversus, p 
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tn tf 


Ireland,* we have eleven specimens of coin, but of these 
the Seek six are evidently of much earlier date than those 
that follow. On all, except two of the former, are the heads 
of princes, but on those two the Agnus Dei, ‘with the cross 


above, seem to be re presented. 


At Ballylinam, in the Queen’s County, in June 1786, a 
ereat number of silver Irish coms were found in an urn of 
earth, twelve of which have been engraved, and attempted to 
heespieined 1 by Mr. Beauford.+ They < appear to have been 
struck between the times of the two series given in Mr, 
Harris’s Ware. Mr. Beauford refers them to the ninth 
century. 

The only other notice that I am aware of that regards the 
the state of coinage in Wales, occurs in the statement of 
eriefs of the men of Penllyn, im the time of Edward I. of 
England, and of their last prince Llewelyn ab Grufydd. 
It shows that the English money was used in this district 
of Cambria. Cadvan ddu, the servant to the constable of 
Penllyn, complains of having been condemned by the Eng- 
lish for refusing to receive the old money for new. 


Should the effect of this sketch be to excite emulation 
among the Welsh scholars to search for what may throw 
further hght on the subject, or others to use greater caution 
in order to preserve whatever coins may be exhume d in the 
Principality, my object will be fully answered. 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Most respectfully yours, 


SAM. R. Mryrick, K.H. 
Goodrich Court, Feb. 25, 1833. 


* Vol. 1. p. 2023 , pl. ii. 
+ Lransactions of the Roval Ee Academy, Vol. 1. p. 139. 


W arrington’s History of Cambria, p. 576. 







































SELECTION FROM DAVYDD AB GWILYM. 


Rho Duw hael rhadau helynt 
Gwawr rhiv, Gymru ddigriv gynt ! 
Grorau man, gwinilan y gost, 

At vyd o vywyd vuost, 

Fra vu amser i glera, 

A dysg yr hén Gymry da. 


TRANSLATION. 


Bounteous heaven, to Cymru ge 
That her ancient rights may live 
As in olden time they shone, 
Mirth and music all her own; 
While along her favor’d land 
Clera®* spread her minstrel band, 
Mingling over music’s store, 

With old Cymru’s mountain lore. 


* The triennial circuit of minstrels, anciently ordained by law in Wales. 
? . . 


THE SECLUDED MINERAL WELLS OF LLANWRTYD. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 


Tuk service performed by a physician for his fee, the rural 
one, of a sovereign (that degenerate guinea of our evil days, 


curtailed of its fair proportions, to the serious annoyance of 


consulting surgeons, &c.) is usually the listening to the details 
(a little nauseous now and the 11) of real or fanciful sufferers 

There is one pleasant exception to this rule, wherein the 
patient and doctor exchange parts, to the unspeakable com- 
fort of every male gossip, including myself, who, I confess, 
would rather talk two hours than listen one. The instance 


alluded to, is on the occasion of persons, about this time of 


the year, enquiring about the characters of different wells 
or Watering-places. It has been my blessed 16t, (may it 
soon be again!) occasionally to experience that ve ry pleasant 
titillation of the right palm produced by the contact of that 
little yellow body, spite of its deeenerac y,—how fur more 
pleasant, if a case of twins, of the same ina pow’ delicate 
AINNION of elazed paper! the “value received” for such 
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votive offering being, I assure thee, invalid reader of the 
Cambrian Quarterly, little more than such a (¢éte-a-téte 
sketch of the springs In my neighbourhood as | propose to 
transfer to its pages, for that very small demand on thy 
purse which the fractional portion of the price of that 
work may amount to, according to the small proportion of 
its space | shall have occasion tooccupy. For | have always 
found, on these occasions, that the consultant, having learnt 
something from his Tour, or Welsh Guide, about the virtues 
of the waters generally, was quickly satisfied with the first 
few oracular responses on his “case,” delivered with due 
solemnity befitting the topics of wind in the stomach, heart- 
burn, not very good appetite, &c. &c.; and listened with 
most pleasure to the chit-chat about the kind of places, if a 
stranger,—which my local knowledge enabled me to amuse 
him with, rather than those technical details which every 
such book supplies, under the head of watering-places. 
They are mistaken who would reflect on such patients as 
unreflecting. The influence of localities is great on all 
natures, but especially on those who form the majority of 
visitors to such places,—the nervous. We must trace the 
cause of the amendment of health experienced there to 
something besides the few grains of certain salts, or measure 
of certain gases, swallowed in each draught of the wonder- 
working water, quafted in the intervals of regular meals and 
exercise, and temperance, and happy leisure, and early 
hours of rest and rising,—all which go for nothing in the 
cure, inthe partial fancy of the water drinker, who gives tle 
whole credit to the fountain. 

Chemistry now does toward the medicinal curative mi- 
racles of wells what the dawn of revived learning did long 
ago to confound those ascribed to the respective saint or 
patron of each holy well. A few ages ago, Groups of 
vroaning, limping, seabby mortals, scratching: each otherin 
Christian charity, came dusty and travel-stained to the 
blessed fount, and there (at least some of them) received new 
life or comfort from the tutelar Genius of the place, whether 
martyr, as Nt. Winifred, or heaven-gilted churchman, as St. 
Beuno; leaving erutch or plaster hung up, like a votive 
offering of the Pagans, in their temples, as memento of the 
cure, to act like a decoy duck, in bringing many more vota- 
ries, But at the time of the exposure of monkish frauds, 
along with relics, bits of the true cross, blessed nails, and 


linc Jj \« ! ryevrre ’ ¢ . ry" 
hI sca hal. Paris of martyrs, OY suits, away flew the 
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fames of those holy waters, with that of other holy water, 
and “all their mummery. 


Alas for the Fynnon Bendigaed (the Holy Well!) and 
alas for all and sundry the suttlers, the hue ksters, the lodg- 
ing-letters, the well- watche rs, all who lived by the waters, 
their occupation was gone ! Happily each of these springs 
had its proper nastiness to distinguish it from the more pure 
element. The natural virtue was now discovered on failure 
of the supernatural. The imposture of the water was not 
to be unveiled, whatever the saint’s might be. Its fame 
survived that of its patron. Votaries resorted thither still, 
with this difference, that the cure which the sufferer before 
received with all reverence, as from the tutelar guardian of 
the spring, he was now content to take under the more 
humble and less poetical form of—a purge. 


When Christianity rose on the downfall of Paganism, the 


founders of our holy re ligion, as is well known, availed the m- 
selves of the fame the ‘vy found attached to certain temples in 
drawing the same resort of votaries to the same spot, but for 
better purpose, by converting them into places of worship, as 
vell as continuing many of the ceremonies and appointed 
days of the former idolatr y, in the service of the new and 
true faith. Let none then find fault with that policy by 
which the modern Protest int reformers availed themselves 
of the saint’s attractions, while they abjured his or her wor- 
ship for ever. Science, ae the “ Schoolmaster,” must now 
subject the natural virtues of this or that water to the same 
ordeal of scrutiny to which the miraculous ones were then 
subjected. “4 See ing,” says the incredulous invalid, “ that 
f can purchase for a penny, at the next chemist’s shop, the 
precise ingredients which analysis proves to alone distin- 
cuish the water of Cheltenham or Llandrindod from pure 
water, why must [ take a long loins y to drink them ready 
mixed by the hand of nature, instead of by my own hand ! - 
I know not what can be answered to this, except “make 
the experiment of each.” He will daahtives find his fire- 
side water-drinking not so effective as his old annual visit to 
the wells. It will be apparent, then, that something besides 
the elementary principles of the water, goes to the salutary 
effect. Of those uncertain some things, I think local scenery 
Soren no uw um port unt share to all, bast most to that nume- 
rous class of invalids just me ntioned, the nervous. Toany 
one who considers the vast influence exerted on the state of 
the body’s health by mental causes, palpable as it 1s to his 
daily observation, it can never seem matter of indifference 
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in what kind of scene his visit to a waterimg-place (suppo- 
sine it his first visit) will fix him for three, or four, or six 
weeks, into what company it will introduce him, what ranve 
of Nature’s beauties it will afford to his daily excursion. 

It is a serious detriment to the famed of all the wells of 
Wales, that every Guide Book, or nearly so, is a mere com- 
pilation of scraps from preceding works ; many of them 
taken from tours performed early in this century, | whence it 
has happened that we find in many a new book, for the use 
of visitors to Wales, inns named as the “ principal” ofa 
town, which have long since degenerated into pot-houses,— 
places described as almost inaccessible, which have enjoyed 
these fifteen vears excellent roads, &c. &c. This false re- 
presentation has especially attached to the beautifully si- 
tuated and valuable springs of Llanwrtyd. From either of 
the towns of Llandovery, Builth, or Rhagader, the romantic 
valley and river by which they rise are accessible by a road 
easy ‘for even carriages. 

The discovery of this water, in 1732, was of a far less 
suspicious nature, for disinterestedness, than those of Llan- 
drindod, by the old “cunning woman, doctress, midwife, 
and so forth.” A respected clergyman, the grandfather of 
Theophilus Jones, the historian of Brecknockshire, the Rev. 
Theophilus Evans, vicar of Llangammarch, was the first 
experimentalist of their virtues, and first subject of cure 
performed by them. He had been many years a great suf- 
ferer by a disease, which externally “nearly amounted to 
a leprosy,” and internally reduced him to extreme weakness, 
when chance led him along the banks of the most romantic 
of South Walian rivers, to where there spouted out in its 
milky softness, from the bosom of a green hill, over a few 
polished pebbles, the unregarded little pri// (as the Welsh 
call it) then known by the ugly name of Y Fynnon Ddrew- 
livd, “the stinking well,” and, from that ill-savour alone, 
deemed poisonous. The unhappy clergyman, wearied out 
with so loathsome a malady, sat musine on the fatal nature 
of that innocent looking rivulet, probably wishing that “ the 
Almighty had not fixed his canons’? acainst. that sad 
eternal cure which was so close to his hand, when a frog, 
which little personage we ought properly to call the first 
discoverer, as he proved at least its “innoxious nature, 
darted mernly within it, and thus assured the laneuid 
euzer on the short sweet sod that surrounds it, that he nught 


drink and live. So he drank and lived—lone and well,—a 
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disinterested evidence of its virtues ; nor has the fame of 


this spring ever suffered those vicissitudes following the 
changes of fashion, which have attended Llandrindod. 
Whatever cures have been, or can be effected by the spa of 
Harrowgate, may confidently be looked for from the water 
of L lanwrtyd ; and have been, ever since the fortunate one 
of the eood vicar (which was effected in the surprisingly 
short period of two months, though he had been given up 
as incurable,) gratefully socubeall by numbers of the poor 
natives, whose ‘confined intercourse, however, could not 
spread their just fames so far as could the more opulent 
visitors of Llandrindod in their annual resort thither. 


One cause has operated to the limitation of the numbers 
who seek its effects, which ought to be removed. It isa 
prevalent idea, that the water is merely a sulphureous one, 
theretore limite d in its effects to diseases wholly external. 
Though sulphur proves its presence by the sme ll, and effect 
on silver, it also contains a chalybe ate and saline wmpregna- 
tion, and magnesia, and the carbonic gas; thus condensing, 
in one homogenous fluid (by no means nause ous, notwith- 
standing its odour ,») the chief i ingredients that give virtue to 
the three several springs at Llandrindod. The proportion 
of active aperient salt is much smaller, therefore requires 
the assistance of a little Rochelle, C heltenh: um, or Epsom 

salt, and only that, to effect w hatever can be effected by the 
Saline Rock, and “blacksmith’s” waters of the latter 
place. Besides this, there is at no great distance, a very 
good and mild saline spring, near Llangammarch, but two 
or three years since discovered, the waters of which it were 
well to have conveyed every morning to Llanwrtyd (it 
would lose nothing by keeping three “day s) for the use of 
the company. The advantage which Llandrindod water 

can boast, if it be a boast—of its stronger operation,—that 
of Llanwrtyd at least counterbalances in the remarkably 
salutary influence it exerts on the kidneys,—an effect the 
more valuable that it is one of the utmost uncertainty, even 
from the most noted diuretics of the pharmacoperia. No 
physician, whatever, can promise, with confidence of fulfil- 
ment, that what he administers shall produce such action in 
tone. remoter and rebellious organs, the kidneys, which he 
can almost with certainty pre dict on the stomach or bowels, 
by emetics or cathartics. This difficult and doubtful achieve- 
ment is one of great ease and uniformity to the subtle 
Naiad of this fount. 
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But as it is not my purpose to do aught but gossip about 
the we Ils of Wales, I find myself relapsing into “the 
doctor,” and hasten to a more pleasing topic with which to 

conclude the scenic virtues of the Llanwrtyd Wells, leaving 
the ae to the reader’s consultation with his W elsh 
Tour, or Guide Book, any one of which will point out to 
what invalid state cenerally each water is best adapted. 
Nor will any philosophic reader smile at my term of scenic 
virtues, | am persuaded, because he will remember how 
much the corpus sanum re ‘lies on the mens sana to ¢ omple te 
that climax of exquisite existence, the “mens sana in cor- 
pore sano.” And who shall deny th: it a delightful situation, 
the utmost peace, grandeur, and beauty which nature can 
combine in a Landen ape, must te nd oreatly to dithuse tran- 
quil and delicious emotions through : a mind, to invigorate at 
once and sooth, in short, laya fi yundation of pe fect s: anity ? 


Llan wrth Rhyd—the church by the ford—a_ pleasant 
conjunction! The very name hints ‘of the picturesque and 
sheltered wildness, inasmuch as our Welsh churches are ail 
antique, and our W els: rivers all sweetly fringed with wood, 
and embanked by mountains, and a ford, despite the little 
danger, always brings to the mind images of rural or ro- 
mantic nature. I should have said, by the bye, all Welsh 
rivers but the Ithon, a R: dnorshire river running near 
Llandrindod common, but out of view from it. That is, 1 
nearly all its doubling a singularly ugly sort of a water,— 
a naked river, . perfect indecency ww Wales; its hanks 
deep and steep, “without trees, or mosses, or brambles,—a 
canal ot a rive De 

The Irvon is as perfect a contrast to this sort of stream as 

ean be. Many a copious draught have my two boys and 
myself enjoyed of its shining clear water, (to us far more 
sovereign a remedy than that of Llandrindod, or any other, 
being duly assisted by addition of a Chinese herb,) on a 
summer morning, gipsy fashion, and never without in- 
creased admiration of its natural beauties. The approach 
to the wells from Builth is by an excellent road (that to 
Llandovery) as far as to the village of L lang seceeaai The 
intervening next two miles or more, are over monotonous 
moorland, a naked sheepwalk, we: ying enough to the eye, 
but giving all the effect of contrast 3 to the scene, which sur- 
prises the traveller on descending a little pitch, as we call it, 
to the wild and small, but truly characteristic village of 
Llanwrtyd. A rude bridge, a well wooded vale, with the 
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river Irvon winding away into the defiles of some romantic 
mountains, embosoming all its course,—cottages of true 
Welsh charac ter, with piles of peat larger than the houses, 

with that sort of green cool light which approaching moun- 
tains cast over valley landscapes, form that scene. Follow- 


ing the river by a bowered road, he soon stands in front of 


a somewhs it antique-looking mansion, so delightfully close 
to the cool leafy-shaded pastoral hind of river, that only a 
walk’s breadth intervenes ; sothat a “ brother of the angle” 
can sit and pursue his sport from the window in a sunny 
shower. Let the visitor peep in at the handsomely carved 
wainscots and ceilings of the rooms, and hold his way,— 
directly he finds on one hand (only parted by trees and 
leafy underwood) the rocky, brawling, or smoothly flowing 
reaches of the Irvon, on the other, a fine turfy slope,—a na- 
tural grass-plot, where stands the humble rustic temple 
which ‘ouards the spring. 


But if he be a lover of nature he will overlook that object, 
seeing only the truly Alpine recess into which he has sud- 
denly penetrated after trav ersing a waste. Indeed, I remem- 
ber no spot in the whole Principality that so imposes its own 
peace and deep yet soft solemnity on the mind as this. 
The extent of the vale, at least what seems its whole extent, 
is not above a mile; for, at that distance, a noble slope on 
either hand forms a sublime bwlch, or Alpme pass, through 
which the egress is not apparent, the hollow being occupied 
by a church, so close to a bridge that from this point it 


seems to st: ad upon the arch, w hile a mountainous wood of 


pines rises so close and so abruptly behind, that by twilight 
this great mass of foliage gives the idea of black plumes 
nodding over its solemn grey antiquity as it stretches up 


quite from the level of the vale to the sky. The mile of 


valley between is filled with little patches of meadow on each 

side of the river, aged trees, mossed knolls of rock, and 
thickets, through w vhich peeps here and there a cottage, 
grotesque, and vrecn-roofed, and ancient-looking, as a her- 
mitage. 


Nothing can be finer, more grand, and more peace- 
breathing than this short perspective, walled in by the 
majestic heights, viewed by a fine evening of summer, when 
the sun has just made a “ volden set ;”—the last note of the 
cuckoo has been heard, the first of the owl comes from the 
woody shade or rock, the smokes of the few cottage-fires 


bespeak supper- -doings and comforts for the tired poor man 
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within, and all is fast fading and swimming away from sight 
in the rich but darkening haze, till at last nothing remains 
distinct but that sable precipice and the square solitary 
erey body at its base, and one brilliant star come forth over 
the pine-wood top, near to a crescent moon, both there 
shining, seated as on a throne abov e, with that solemn lone 
and old place of God and prayer, and the dead below, 
adding its moral sublime of melancholy to that ni tural, 
which is alone so impressive. 


But supposing it broad day or early evening, and the 
visitor bent on a ramble, let him proceed. He will find that 
black and bold barrier admits him through into a defile, 
which soon (though still jealously) expands ito a valley 
four miles long, the most truly We/sh in its character that 
Wales presents, and as truly pastoral, sweet, and wild at 
once, as the Alps can reveal to him. Nothing but added 
height, though the hills here are stupendous, Is wanting, 
and woden houses, which I confess to me are less pictu- 
resque far than these o/d stone ones, to ma ike him believe 
himself in Switzerland, His craggy mossy road (’tis not for 
a carriage, though carriages may procee d there) conducts 
him so dione by the pretty rustic farms, that he walks or 
rides almost under the weedy eaves of the thatches, and 
quite in the midst of girls milking cows in the little fold or 
barton (Anglicé, farm-yard) of each ; the river Irvon, (yrow- 
ine wilder, and full of falls and br: voles in that wilder vale,) 
bending about close on the other hand, giving him variety 
of front views by its sinuosity, though hie way 1s still in one 
profound valley. Amused by all varieties of erand or fan- 
tastic forms in the mountains on each hand, shutting him 
in with these hermit homes—their small hay- fields, flocks, 
cattle, and shy, not rude dwellers—the trave iler reaches the 
end of ¢his vale of Irvon. Two small churches in the wild 
place (Abergwessyn) present the mselv es on each side of the 
river, and a “ public, or ¢avarn,” a welcome thing in this 
region. But let the Saison reader, the mere Saxon, note 
well the single letter “a” in this last word! or who can 
foresee his flights of hope and bitterness of disappointment, 
should he take it for a word of Sassenach, and strut into 
the humble hostelry of “mine host” (ce ae and intelligent, ) 
of Pentwyn “ public” at Abere ‘wessyn, calling about him, 
“Waiter! Boots! Ostler!—what the pa vil” actually 


taking it for the tavern talked about in the Cambrian (uar- 
terly, 
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Let him, however, not expect too much, and he shall be 
“blessed.” Now, to whichever hand he pleases to turn 
from this house, he soon reaches another grandly gro- 
tesque vale. To the left, he follows the Irvon, and in iess 
than three miles is in the heart of the mountain solitude; 
the only specimens, still lingering, of the wild and simple 
lives of “ mountayne men,” uninvaded by English man- 
ners or people, are there, curious and primitive as they are, 
full before him. Nota word of English shall he hear, not 
a habit of English life shall he find ; not a sound shall he 

catch as he wanders, but screams, bleats, and hollow thun- 
der, of kites, flocks, ‘and buried waterfalls of the river at a 
vast depth beneath him, following the foot of the hgh wild 
hills he is traversing—by a very fair rock road notwith- 
standing. 

If he turn to the right, another river, “ unknown to 
fame,” the Gnuffiad, with its equally romantic and even 
more lovely vast valle ‘y, begins to accompany him at about 
a mile’s distance; hence he may deviate over a great bank 
into a parallel vale, descend into its quiet profound ; and lo! 
another nameless river, (nameless to the world,) the Gam- 
march, there winds its way among antique houses of shep- 
herd farmers, with their little green redemptions from the 
waste of rock wildness, sweet. and flowering along the 
water’s sides. 


But there would be no end of describing all the grand 
excursions which may be made in the course of even one 
day, ona pony, from the wells of Llanwrtyd ; excursions, 
the more interesting for being — nnknows and : un- 
noticed by all and every writer Tours and Welsh 
Guides. 


The least known, or unknown, to English persons, of our 
Welsh rivers, are by far the most worthy of name and ac- 
quaintance. The Irvon is probably as little familiar to the 
summer visitors of Wales as any foreign stream not com- 
mercial, yet few routes conduct us through so many charm- 
Ing scenes. Its course is about twenty-five miles, and every 
mile such as Walton would have deemed worthy of com- 
memoration by a song in its praise. Nowhere could his 
milkmaid and mother more fittingly have sate milking 
2 chatting, than in the wild yet sweet meadows by its 
side. 


Having named one Tavarn, let me not forget that in its 
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course, and close to its flow, is another which, albeit the 
roof is thatch, and the whole most truly Cambrian to the eye, 
is more than English to the ear, to the palate, to the empty 
stomach, and weary limbs ; affording a speedy and excellent 
meal, courteous civility, in the English tongue and man- 
ners, a private parlour and good bed ; and, I am ¢o/d, excel- 
lent diquors. 1 can say no more, they being my aversion. To 
the malt liquor I can speak with all satisfaction. This is 
the little road-side hostelry of Tavarn-y-Prydd, which is a 
trifle out of the way to Llanwrtyd, from the village of Llan- 
gammarch, for those arriving from Builth, besides, that the 
slight deviation exchanges a wild and poor mile or two fora 
rich river-side ride of that length. The river is easily ford- 
able just opposite the house. Doctor Johnson has lauded 
inns. My taste ishumbler. A downright hedge ale-house 
has great charms for me; but this word does not exclude 
humble comforts, such as Goldsmith has given to that of 
his deserted village. Next to that genuine supreme good of 
this world, a real home, which has “ good accommodation 
for man and heart ;” the next good thing (though cwm longo 
intervallo) is a mock-home; that is, a clean parlour in a 
little lone “ public,” by the side of a mountain road, with 
very little traflic, where a man may sit two hours over his 
tea (the fine hyson from his own pocket,) smelling the 
breath of cows; perhaps a honey-suckle, if not too high up 
the mountains ; forgetting himself, not “ quite to stone,” but 
to perfect absenteeism from the affairs of busy life ; and not 
a soulin the house come asking “did you ring, Sir?” as | 
am sure would be the case in an inn; not to mention the 
plague of that (to me) most odious of apparitions, a male 
waiter, with his white apron and napkin, who would utter 
the interested question.’ Where such inquiry is made in 
these lowlier “ publics,” it is not from eagerness to supply 
vou with something fresh to swell the charge, but real at- 
tention; and, who would not part with his pleasantest 
reverie, to answer a kind question put by so pleasant an in- 
truder as a “daughter of mine hostess,” perhaps brought up 
at a boarding-school, and retaining nothing of rustic life in 
manners but what is amiable? In such hospitium, for the 
restless mind at least, there is a sort of oblivion of a man’s 
form r self, his hankerings and disappointments. The feel- 
ing of being a stranger, without a name to even those who 
lodge and entertain him, makes a sort of congeniality be- 
tween the outer and inner man. If he have no tie or sym- 
pathy with the world left in his heart, it is a vreat solace to 
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have his mind released from it also, as it is in this his va- 
gabond nonentity. If his hunger find relief also, we may 
sav that the thinking man and the omnivorous man are both 
agreeably soothed, ‘and nothing but the feeding man goes 
craving, (and pray can the first inn in Bath supply that ’) so 
that the little “public” has truly fulfilled that promise, 
which ever draws me within the old fashioned portal that 
bears it, “ Good entertainment for man and beas¢ ;’’? meaning, 
no doubt, the grosser mere animal part of man, to which a 
smoking joint is the most “ entertaining of things, ” far be- 
yond the Waverley Novels. 


As some atonement for the intrusion of this digression, 
de ale-houses et “publics,” to which the homely pountiiete 
experienced at Tavarn-y-Prydd have seduced me, let me 
conclude with something w orthier of ‘ ‘ physician’s” eulog 
than such matters ; that i is, our primary topic, the wells, 
Far from depreciating generally the attractions, 7” toto, of 
such places of resort, I highly value them when conjoined 
with those of nature. There are few P agan rites that I 
would more willingly revive were the Roman religion ever to 
come in fashion again, than that of the Fontinalia, on the 13th 
of October, in honour of the nvmphs of wells and fountains, 
when nosegays were thrown into the water ; a matter enough 
to squabash Llandrindod, at one blow of thought, for w here 
would we find a flower on Llandrindod desert ? and where 
can we not find them on the sweet banks of the Irvon? 
Having touched on Roman matters, I recollect a Latin ode 
that Mr. Theophilus Jones has preserved in his History of 
Brecknockshire—the subject, “ Llanwrtyd.” The thing 
seemed to me so unworthy of its topic, that sitting one golden 
evening on the turf by the little font, | tried my hand on the 
same. Having not pleased even myself, the Latin I shall 
not obtrude here; but the burden, the naked thought, 
seemed to my rae fancy better ham my Latinity. I shall 
try it therefore in an English dress, and leave to better scho- 
lars the task of re-translating into Latin, this 





ODE TO HEALTH. 
(WRITTEN AT LLANWRTYD.) 


Good angel of ungrateful man, 

Who spurns thee, present, with a mad disdain ,— 
As soon as parted—wild and wan, 

(Chased by the fury pain) 
Seeks thee the wide world o'er, and cries to thee in vain ! 
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To win thee back, what prayers, what travel-toil, 
Whilst thou, with nature here, art near him all the while! 


Fashion's fooled victim, let him toil ! 
Still dream thou hidest thee on yon mournful moor, 
Where nature never deigned to smile, 
Till she his steps allure 
Hither to her, and peace, and thee, for cure ; 
Taught to expect it not from thy sole hand, 
But nature’s too—her western breathings bland,— 
Her humming bees, her flowers, and ev’n her aspect grand. 


Well hast thou chosen here thy seat— 
Most blessed of all man’s divinities, 
Yea, all in one! with nature great 
Yet gracious ; where she lies 
Lulled all night long with mountain melodies ; 
And her sweet day steals like a sunny night, 
Listening to waterfalls, so silent, yet so bright ! | 


memep sg, 


Thou, life’s salvation and life’s bliss! 
More goddess thou in these blest nooks of earth, 
Such shepherd’s paradise as this, 
Where life takes tenfold worth! 
Ye happy mountains, happy he whose birth 
And death is in your shade! whose cradle stood 
While leaves sung lullaby, by yonder flood, 
Whose home too by, whose grave beneath, yon mountain wood ! 


He who resigns the world’s poor strife,” 
Hath found on earth a resurrection, risen | 

To his waked mind’s more glorious life, 
Winged to forsake its prison. 

Stay happy mortal, thus beatified— 

(Whoe’er thou art) on this soft green hill’s side,— 
Hygeia bids thee stay ; repose and listen ! 

Health leaps before thee in this milky spring; 

Peace, and the peace of God in its low murmuring, 
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A WORD TO THE GAEL. 


CELEBRATED as the Scottish Gaél have ever been since the 
light of history dawned on Albion, and interesting as have 
become the people and the romantic country, from the re- 
cent popular and happy delineations of those peculiar man- 
ners, and singular but venerable usages, so rapidly disap- 
pearing, which characterize the Highlanders, it has long 
been matter of regret and surprise, that no periodical should 
exist, to supply the literary wants of so important a part of 
the empire, and so respectable a portion of the inhabitants 
of Britain. 


That country, the sons of which have spread far and wide 
the fame of Scotland, where the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the people is so conspicuous ; that country, we say, 
ought no longer to remain without a vehicle, in which the 
patriot can find preserved all important memoranda. of his 
race, and of his father-land; where the fast-fleeting traditions 
and poetry, and the passing events of his native country, 
can be faithfully recorded, and transmitted to posterity. 


The Teachdaire Gaelach, the publication of which is un- 
fortunately suspended, promised to supply this desideratum 
to the Gael of Albin ; but, although very properly conducted 
in their vernacular tongue, that language rendered it a sealed 
book to thousands, who, connected by birth or otherwise 
with the country, desire with avidity to inform themselves 
of every thing which patriotism and the love of mankind 
can render interesting. 


In Wales, the Cymru portion of the Celta, a popu- 
lation of 700,000, maintain no less than eighteen pe- 
riodicals, seventeen of which are written in the Welsh 
language ! Can Celtic Scotland, with its 400,000, remain 
without some share in the literature of their common race, 
of which they form so important and influential a divi 
sion ?* 


When Bonaparte read the inimitable poems of Ossian, im- 
pressed with the importance of a study of Celtic, as Mr. Logan 


* It has been ascertained that Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, singly, can- 
not sustain a periodical exclusively devoted to the literature of either one 
or the other. 
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informs us, he at once founded a Celtic professorship at Paris. * 
Shall the country, says Mr. Logan, which prod uced the immor- 
tal bard continue without a representative in that literature to 
which she has contributed so sublime an addition; or, pos- 
sessing abundant stores of the most curious and attractive 
description, be. satisfied without having any depository for 
those matters so highly valued by every patriot? And let 
it be clearly understood that matters of antiquity alone are 
not alluded to; great men and their deeds, whether belonging 
to the earlier or more recent annals, are here meant ; and the 
more useful improvement in science or art in the present 
day, should ever be preferred to that which has to boast of 
age alone, however venerable. 

The Celtic Quarterly, as we have before stated, will 
henceforward be devoted to articles of general Celtic in- 
terest. We, the conductors of that work, are particularly 
anxious to acquire the patronage of the Scottish clans; we 
earnestly solicit their co-operation. We especially address 
ourselves to the leading men of the Gael, whose ardent 
attachment to the primitive manners, the romantic, oral, and 

yoetical lore, the peculiar music, the singularly impressive 
lanidtiing ; in short, to every thing which distinguishes 
the natives of Caledonia, (and where is the country more 
distinguished /) in the history of nations. 

To the non-resident Scot nobility and gentry we would 
respectfully look for support, believing that, as they neces- 
sarily feel proud of their descent from the old Gael, they 
take a lively interest in all things which relate to that peo- 
ple and country. 

We have already entered into correspondence with the 
ingenious and learned Mr. Logan, author of “the Scottish 
Gael,” &c. &c. whose knowledge in every thing that appertains 
to his country will enable us to meet the wishes of our north- 
ern friends ; next quarter will produce lucubrations from his 
pen which we feel assured will be fully worthy of him and 
the country he represents. Other negotiations are in the 
course of arrangement with several Gaélic and Irish lite- 
rati. It remains to us inexplicable, that, to the present hour, 
amidst an unprecedented thirst after knowledge, the different 
branches of the great Celtic family have remained ignorant, 


in all that relates to each other, beyond the fact of their 
mere existence. 


* The Welsh are now petitioning for the establishment of a Cambrian 
professorship at the English Universities. 
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The fascinating works of Sir W. Scott owe their un- 
bounded popularity to the agreeable admixture of antiqua- 
rian and light reading. By this method, he has procured 
for Scotland a celebrity altogether unprecedented. He has 
brought pure Celtic historical facts to be universally read, 
by clothing his data in rich and beautiful language. 


It will be our study, on the same plan, in humble imita- 
tion of the “great magician of the north,” to render the 
ages of the Celtic Quarterly amusing and instructive. 
It will form a highly original and entertaining miscellany, 
containing matter of the most important interest on Celtic 
affairs in general, and will preserve the curious sgeulachd of 
Clan n’ Albin; legendary lore—floating in oral record, 


which would otherwise be for ever lost ! 


In short, the work will embrace every thing calculated to 
promote the love of country, to bind good men to their 
native soil, to unite the Gael, Cymry, Irish, Manx, Bas 
Breton, Scandinavian, &c. &c. as grand remaining divisions 
of a wonderful race, and lead our readers to become real 
lovers of their race. 

In conclusion,—impartiality shall be our motto. The 
different branches of the renowned people who possessed 
all Europe, and imparted philosophy to both Greeks and 
Romans, shall be fairly treated. We only desire and expect 
that which the chivalrous Gael allowed to every one— 
“cothrom na Feinne.’”* 


* Gaélic proverb: “The equal combat of the Fingalians’—i. e. fair 
play. 





ANCIENT PYTHENYN, OR WOODEN BOOK OF THE WELSH DRUIDS. 
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OLION. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly. 


ON THE PRESUMED DIRECTION OF OFFA’S DYKE THROUGH THE 
COUNTY OF HEREFORD. 

GENTLEMEN, 
From Knighton, in the county of Radnor, called by the Welsh, 
Trev y clawdd, or the town on the dyke, the line of Offa’s stu- 
pendous work has been traced in a very satisfactory manner, but 
from that point, southward, there are only occasional indications, 
Strutt* assigns the whole county of Hereford to the kingdom of 
Mercia, but the existence of the dyke, with its proper name, 
between Upperton and Bridge Solers, on the Wye, shows that 
this cannot be true of much more than one half. 


It strikes me, that those who have endeavoured to trace the 
bearing of this singular remain of antiquity, have undertaken the 
matter with the same predilections, as would have guided them in 
the investigation of a Roman road, forgetting that the Romans, 
making their lines of communication, did so through a con- 
quered country, and therefore would vary as little as possible 
from the straight direction. Offa, on the contrary, wished to 
mark the boundary of his kingdom, which, extending much 
farther west in some places than in others, he could not avoid 
giving to his work an irregular appearance. Now, I think we 
have a most rational guide in the celebrated Denbighshire anti- 
quary, Humphrey Llwyd.t He gives us a clue that it is worth 
while to put to the test, when he tells us that almost all the 
places on the Mercian side of the dyke ‘ in ton vel ham finientia 
habent.”” After taking those spots where this earth work is 
known, as fixed points, should it be possible to draw a line from 
one to the other, so that on one side there be Welsh names for 
places, while on the other they are invariably English, I think 
the fair inference must be that the original direction is pretty 
nearly, if not exactly, ascertained. 

The most northern point in Herefordshire, where Offa’s dyke 
is known, is in the parish of Leintwardine, a name of Cambrian 
origin. This is distant from Knighton about eight miles, almost 
due east; the dyke therefore must have run parallel to the Wye, 
or that river served as the boundary of Mercia instead. The 
next certain point is Grimsditch, rather more than a dozen miles 
nearly due south from Leintwardine. The corrupted Welsh 
name of Pembridge, (probably once Penybont,) shows where the 


* Chronicle of England. 
+ Comment. Brit. Descrip. 42. 
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tract must have crossed the river Arrow. From Leintwardine, 
therefore, to Pembridge, the first place would be Walford, or the 
ford of the Vallum, and thence, parallel with the stream, ‘having 
on the Welsh side Upper and Lower Pedwardine, and on the 
Mercian, Letton; thence to Creekmelyn, a mound on which 
might have stood one of the watch- -towers, and so on through 
Shobden park to Pembridge, which is exactly due south ‘of 
Leintwardine. 


Grimsditch is about two miles s.s.w. of Pembridge. From 
this direction it went s.s.r. to Upperton, four miles, as from 
this point it is seen in great perfection crossing Mansel Gamage 
to Bridge Solers for a similar distance. ‘The W ye itself next, in 
all probability, afforded the boundary for a mile and a quarter, 
making a slight curve, but still keeping the same direction, and 
just beyond we meet again with an indication of it under the 
name of Tond-ditch. Hence it probably took a w.s.w. course 
towards Gorty common, and so on to Walbrook, between 
Aconbury and Dewchurch, (Eglwys Dduw) and by Hentlas to 
Altbach, opposite Aramstone, where it again met the Wye. 
Here the river acted perhaps instead of the dyke, flowing for 
about a mile in a s.s.w. direction towards Llanfrothen, or it may 
have crossed the river by Aramstone, to Penalt, and thence by 
Pennaxton to Hentland, corrupted from Henllan. From this 
the direction was towards the river Luke, having on the Welsh 
side Pengethley and Dafarluke, and on the Mercian, Sellach, 
Peterstow, and Wilson. Continuing the line of the Luke, it 
would nearly meet the Wye again at Pencreek, or rather Penrdg. 
Here I conceive it entered my grounds, and went along what in 
my oldest title-deeds is called “The Lord’s Way,” that i is, the 
road used by the owners of Goodrich castle to Pencreek. This 
road, before I gave a more commodious one in exchange, led 
from Pencreek, or as it is now called, Pencraig, to the village of 
the Croose, which has been so named from having been formed 
about Y Crwys, the Cross-house, still having the remains of the 
shaft on its roof, where the four gables meet. If this road, which 
in some parts has more the appearance of a dyke, divided 
Mercia and Wales, it is not to be wondered at that the farm 
close on its western side, is still called Bryngwyn. Taking a 
direction from hence, almost south, either along the road to 
Huntsholm ferry-house, and allowing the river to be the boun- 
dary, to opposite Symond’s Yat, or running along Coppet-hill to 
that point, it here crossed the stream, and having left the county 
of Hereford, entered through this pass in the rock that of Glou- 
cester. From Symond’s Yat, or Gate, the line is nearly due 
south to Coleford, St. Briavel’s,* and Tiddenham, at all which 


* The Rey. T. D. Fosbrook, of Walford, in this county, has taken some 
pains to trace ithere. See Genrt.’s Mac. for last month, et ante. 
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laces Offa's dyke is known, and just beyond the latter place it 
fell into the Bristol Channel, near the mouth of the Wye. 


Should this supposed line induce any of your correspondents, 
who have the opportunity, to examine whether it be corroborated 
by traces, names of fields, cottages, or farm-houses, I should be 
uA to see the result in your pages; and in the mean time 
remain 

Most respectfully yours, 
Sami. R. MEYRICK, K.H. 

Goodrich Court; Feb. 8, 1833. 


GODODIN OF ANEURIN. 
To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly. 


GENTLEMEN, 

| reap the Rev. Mr. Price’s answer to my letter with much 
pleasure and satisfaction, and I should rejoice to see him well 
supported and encouraged in his laudable proposal of publishing 
his ancient ms. according to the plan which he has suggested. 
I beg leave therefore to say that I will subscribe two guineas, by 
wav of commencement, towards promoting so desirable an object 
as the publication of the Gopopiy, and the other poems con- 
tained in the ms.; and, if you can prevail on some of our 
patriotic countrymen in London to form themselves into a com- 
mittee for the purpose of carrying Mr. Price’s proposal into 
effect, which is the only way that I can suggest as best calcu- 
lated to give him the support he deserves, I will immediately 
remit my subscription. If similar committees also were formed 
in different parts of the Principality, to co-operate with the 
London committee, the main point, perhaps, would be sooner 
gained. It is indeed to be hoped that every well-wisher to the 
ancient literature of Wales will subscribe something towards 
rescuing from oblivion so ancient a document. 


My former letter having been signed Penitiyn, I will now 
declare my name, by subscribing myself, 


Gentlemen, 


Your most obedient servant, 


Joun Jones. 
Christ Church, Oxford ; 
Feb. 18, 1833. 


p.s.--I cannot well allow this letter to go from my hands 
without expressing my hearty concurrence in what Sir Samuel 
Meyrick has advanced in his letter, which appeared in the last 
Number of your deservedly popular Magazine, p. 121, in which 
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he deprecates, and not without good reason, the idle speculation 
of those who derive, whether right or not, every English word 
they meet with, from the Welsh language. 

J.J. 


MOTTO OF THE ORDER OF THE BATH.—Dr. ROBERT 
RECORDE. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Tue successful termination of the discussion on the subject of 
the Prince of Wales’s motto, in favor of Perts,* emboldens me 
to submit to the consideration of your correspondents, in the 
O ion department, another question of similar interest, regarding 
the motto which distinguishes the order of the Bath. As the 
former may now be presumed to be pure Welsh, it will not, I 
hope, be deemed presumptuous in claiming a Welsh origin to a 
part of the latter. I have searched in vain in the French voca- 
bularies, for a definite meaning to the word honi, and, connecting 
the first adoption of this motto by the founder of the Tudor 
dynasty, with his Cambrian origin, I maintain that honi is neither 
more nor less than the simple Welsh pronoun, hynny, that, or 
the same thing; in which case, hynny soit would imply, that 
betide him, qui mal y pense. If any proof can be adduced of 
the word honit being used by any French writer, in the sense 
generally attributed to it in the translation of this motto, I 


stand corrected. 


Allow me to take this opportunity of supplying the deficiency 
pointed out by Mr. J. Morris in your last Number, where he 
regrets that no answer has been given to the inquiry of Exvag- 
LIAD, respecting the birth-place and biography of Dr. Recorde. 
The desired information may be had by referring to the first 
volume of Wood’s Athenee Oxonienses, p. 84, which, in addition 
to the genealogical notices furnished by Mr. Morris, (the Oxford 
biographer leaving the Cambrian descent of Dr. Recorde in a 
state of ambiguity,) will afford Exvagrciap the particulars re- 
quired. 

UwcuGorFal. 

Jan. 31, 1833. 


* We must be excused inserting further discussion on the subject, 
although we are not aware of any such termination,—EpitTors. 
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LIST OF STORES IN CARNARVON CASTLE. 
GENTLEMEN, 

If the enclosed inventory of some of the stores found in Car- 
narvon castle, after the death of Sir John Puleston, (who was 
chamberlain of North Wales, and eovernor of this fortress in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI.,) should be thought 
worthy of a place in your Magazine, may I beg that you will 
insert it in your next Number. 


John Wynn ap Hugh, one of the justices before whom the 
inventory was taken, was direct ancestor to the Wynns of Glyn- 
llifon, now represented by Spencer Bulkeley Wynn, Lord New- 
borough. Grnthth ap Robert Vaughan, the other magistrate, 
was of Talhenbont (now called Plas-hen) in Evionedd, an 
estate which still remains in the possession of his descendants. 

1 am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. 

Criccieth, Caernarvonshire ; March 2, 1833. 

Castrii de ) 

Kaem'van.$ The trew Inventorie of all Ordin’ne’s and such 
things fownd remayninge in the Castell after the 
decesse of S' John Puleston Knight, late constable 
viewed® and taken the 25% day of february 
Anno regni Edwardi quint’ = vs John wyn ap hugh 
esquier Shirriffe of the County of Caern’, Gruff’ ap 
Rob't vaghn, and gruff’ Davies esquiers, Justice of 
the peace in the said Countye, appointed for that 
thentent ‘om purpose by vertue of a lré to them 
directed by the right hon’able S' Willm Herbert 
Lord p’sident in the m’ches of walles beringe Date 
the 3° of flebru: iry Anno Supradict’ as hereafter 
tloloweth. 

It'm in primis one Rowsty Cankared Slinge. 
It'm on Rowsty > ank; ire d fawco mn. 

It'm on halfe rowstye kankar'd Slinge. 

It'm v gone chambers. | 

It'm on halfe hake wowt stock. 

[t'm iy a Cankered hagbutts. 

It'm ij rawstie Cankered lyttell : ronnes 


It'm on halfe rowsty C ankared hagbut broken i in five pieces. 
It'm x1 yron bowlts for prison’s. 

It'm 14) man acles. 

It'm one hand : rone. 

It'm 1) yron chaynes. 

[t'm sj fetters locks. 


This word is doubtful in MS. 
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It’m x locks and keys vppon chambers & howses of offices. 

It'm on webbe of Leade of viij foote longe blowen from the 
towr, and on pece of Leade that conveid watter in a gutt 
of the length of iii quarters. 

It’m ij bowlts of iron fallen from the gate of the castell. 

It’m certen small owld peces of broken leade to the nomber 
of iilj. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly. 
GENTLEMEN. 


The following inscription, which I have copied for your pages, 
is, I believe without a parallel in Wales or England, and is emi- 
nently worthy of being preserved in your Magazine. The stone 
lies in the chancel of the church of Abe ‘rconwy, in Arvon, and is 
looked upon as one of the wonders of the place. Notwithstanding 
this fecundity, the name is now extinct, and there is not one 
who can trace his descent to this once rich and highly respect- 
able family. The family estates have passed by purchase to 
the Williams of Plasisav, in this town. 

LLEWELYN C... 

Aberconwy ; Chwevror 1, 1833. 


HERE LYETH Y® BODY 

OF NICH® HOOKES OF | 
CONWAY GE™ WHO 
was y® 4J* chitp 
OF HIS FATHER W™. 


HOOKES ESq™ By ALICE 





HIS WIFE, AND ye FATHER 
or 27 chitpren, wHo 
pyED y® 20 Day oF mArch 
1637 
N.B. THIS STONE WAS Reu 
ivED in y® year 1720 
Att y® charGE OF JOHN 


. 


HOOKES ESq™ 





& SINCE BY THO* 
BRADNEY & W. ARCHER ESQ’ | 
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it NPUBLISHED LETTERS OF EDWARD LHWYD OF THE 
ASHMOLEAN LIBRARY, OXFORD. 
(Continued from Vol. IV. p. 248.) 


No. XVII. 
Oxf* July 16, 1695 
Dear VETERAN, . 

I am just takeing horse to w ait on Mr. Cole, at his country 
house, in Wiltshire, in order to treat with him about his museum, 
and therefore have no time to scold now, in answer to that frantic 
letter brought me by the carrier. All 1 shall say is, if you doe 
not lay your he ping hand to the Natural History of Wales I'll 
mention thee in every page of it. As for Caer V orwyn, I can- 
not see why an illiterat she pheard may not be beliv’ d in sucha 
case as soon as a Bishop; for y*® names of mountains and desert 


plac es are better known to those of his profession than men of 


learning. ‘The inscription at Clocainog is tolerably printed, eX- 
cept the last character, which was not my fault, but y° 2raver’s, as 
you may easily perceive from y* note i have added to it. But 
Mr. Veteran, where did y° nse ription at Vynachlog lurk all this 
while? Did old Bran ap Dytnwal moel mad keep it under 
a Ilrengel from your’s and all other profane eyes, or were you all 
so lazy as never to enquire after it? Pray, if Ihave not a com- 
pleat copy of it in your next, let me know how large y° stone is, 
and whether it lies in y° Abbey , or elsewhere. As much as you 
sent me of it Tread thus: “ Congen filius Cadelh, Cadelh, filius 
Brockmael, Brochmael filius Elises, Elises tilius [an legendum 
Suoidanc] Congen itaque pronepos Elises, &c.” If the rest be 
as plain as this is, we shall find no great difficulty. 
A BP Usher sent some other Insc with it (found somewh. re 
in Wales) to D® Langbain, which latter, D™ Langbain, in his 
epistle to Usher gives over for desperat, but was in hopes to be 
able to interpret this . big Crucis. As to y° difficulties you 
mention in writing a History of W ales, you are not to 
imayin that | propose - ‘iis of such a history as to leave no 
room tor future improvements, that’s more than twenty persons 
can undertake to perform. All | pretend to is to be as indus- 
trious as I can, in case I am employ ‘d, and to spend the remain- 
der of my time in y* examination of y° antiquities a and natural 
products of our ba I have no time to adde any more, than 
that l am, notwithstanding you are loath to own me, 


My service to Mr. Jones, &c. Y" most affectionat, 
[Directed] For y* Rev® Mr. John Lloyd, And singular fr 
Scholemaster at Ruthyn, EK. Luwyp. 
Chester Post. 
'Endorsed| N. Lh. ab* singular Fr¢ 
July 16, 95 
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No. XVIII. 
Oxford ; Sept. 22, 1695. 
Dear S* 


[ receiv’d your kind letter with the inclosed half crowns, which 
were more than enough towards the two books. The other two 
sent at the same time, I have heard nothing of, but what you told 
me in your former letter. Perhaps your brother has not yet re- 
ceivd Mr. Vaughan’s money; but i hope he'll take care to put 
him in mind of it, which, because he deliver’d it him he may doe 
more conveniently than Lcan. Lam very sensible of my obli- 
gations to Mr. Mostyn and Dr. Foulks, for their generous encou- 
ragement of the design | proposed; sad wish nothing more, in 
case it be my fortune to undertake it, than be able to perform it 
in some measure to the credit and satisfaction of such worth 
patrons. I intend to print some short acc* of it, on half a sheet ; 
but must first advise with Dr. Edwards, who is expected about a 
fortnight hence, from his parsonage in Hampshire. Upon fur- 
ther consideration I think it more advisable to propose the anti- 
quities of Wales, &c. as my main aim and designe, than the Na- 
tural History, there being so few in our parts acquainted w™ 
this latter; and under the umbrage of that, to collect also all 
the materials | can for a Natural History, w hich may be pub- 
lish’d afterwards by myself or some other, in Latin or English, as 
shall seem most convenient. The gentlemen you mention offer 
very fairly in promising to take off'a book, and I w ould not have the 
sallary proposed to any but such as have an esteem for learning, 
and have also plentiful estates. I could wish, indeed, there were 
not above twenty concern’d in it, throughout ‘all Wales, for I doe 
not love to be burthensome to a varie ty of humours. I have sent 
vou a small token just out of the presse, against Atheism, &c. 
Be pleased to excuse the binding, for I could get no other. 


I am, Dear Veteran, 
Y" most affectionat Fr® 
And Humble Servant, 
Epw. Luwyp. 


{No direction or endorsement. | 


No. XIX. 
Orf* Nov 20, 95. 


Dear S* 


[ have now sent you the paper I me ntioned in my last, and 
would desire to hear from you as soon as you have perus’d it, and 
shew’d it two or three friends. | suppose Dr. Edwards has also 
sent some of them to Dr. Wyn, the Chancell' ; for he told me 
about a week since, he intended to doe it, by y* first conveniency, 
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Pray acquaint me how you think to dispose of them to the best 
advantage, and give me all the advice you can concerning y* 
fittest persons to recommend it in your country, and in Montgo- 
mervshire. You have often mention’d Dr. Foulks as one of a 
generous temper, and very forward to encourage such public de- 
signes as he finds reason to approve of. IL suppose he would be 
the fittest person to receive subscriptions in Denbighshire, or at 
leastwise for a great part of it, but being not acquainted with him, 
I dare not request so great a favour and trouble. | think to send 
half a dozen to Mr. Price, of Wrexham, by the interest of Mr. 
W™ Wyn, who I think is well acquainted with him; and these, 
as I suppose at present, will be enough for your country. If any 
shall object, that all is lost, if it please God I should dye in the 
interim, you may assure them I shall make choice of a young 
man for an amanuensis, who has parts enough to make, at least, 
as good a naturalist and antiquary as I am ina few years, and 
that I shall spare no pains to instruct him. 


I leave Mr. Roberts to tel you what University news occurres, 
and I shall onely adde, that | am 


Y" most aftectionat Friend, 
And humble Serv* 
Epw. Luwyp. 


I have sent one of these papers my self to St Robert Owen. 


[No direction, but endorsed by 
the Rev* Jno. Lloyd. | 


No. XX. 
Hon®- S® 


The many favours you were pleased to show me, when engag’d 
in the publishing of Canden, have encourag’d me to direct the 
enclosed to your hands, which contains some proposals for a 
Geographical Dictionary and Natural History of Wales. Dr. 
Edwards and some other friends advised me to print it; but what 
encouragement it will meet with I cannot cuesse, especially in 
these unsetl’d times, when the Public Taxes require good hus- 
bandry ; tho’ tis far from my design to be burthensome to any 
but those who have good estates, and are of their own free choice 
(& not merely from the example of their neighbours) disposed to 
favour y" undertaking. There is one very obvious objection, 
which I have not taken notice of in the paper, because indeed I 
could not well answer it; and this is, that if it should please 
God I should dye before either of these books be fitted for the 
presse, all the encouragement given me would be so much thrown 
away. In order to provide for such an accident as well as I can. 
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I shall endeavour to make choice of a young man of some extra- 
ordinary parts and industry for an amanuensis, aud shall instruct 
him (as far as I am capable) in the studies of Natural History 
and Antiquities, that so he may be qualified not onely to assist 
me in this undertaking, if it please God I shculd live to g0e 
throw with it, but perhaps to fipish it as well or better than 
myself. If it should happe n otherwise. | have already an eye 
on one whom I think fit for the purpose, and also very desirous 
for such an employment. But [ could wish the college would be 
so favourable as to choose him into the Foundation, that so he 
may have some bging to depend upon in regard to these sin- 
gular studies will never come in his way to preferment, but 
rather hazard him the reputation of being ignorant in every thing 
else, as we find it too often happens to men that signalize thene- 
selves in any one study. I intend to mention it to Dr. Edwards, 
who is pleas’d to be very active in promoting this design, and has 
already, or will, very speedily, send some of these papers to my 
Lord of Bangor, to Dr. Wyn the Chancellor, and Dr. Owen 
Wyn at London. Having but lately printed, [ have sent but 
few abroad, and have not yet he ard how the ‘y are accepted. 
Onely one letter L rec? just now out of Glamorganshire, wherein 
my friend tells me that as yet he has shew’d it only two gentle- 
men, viz. St John Aubrey & S* Charles Kemeys, and that one of 
these subserib’d five pounds, and the other forty shill. This isa 
beginning much beyond what I expected, but these are persons 
of the greatest estates; when we come to Brecknocshire and 
Radnorshire we shall move more slowly. I once intended to 
determin the sallary to ten pounds a year for each county, & 
had express ’d it so in the paper, but was advis’d by some friends 
to leave it as ‘tis, in regard some counties might well contribute 
more, and perhaps others not so much ; and that the greater 
encouragement I met with the better | shout be enabl’d to em- 
ploy the assistance of others. But ’tis high time to beg your 
pardon for this tediousnesse, and to subscribe myself, 


Y' most obliged humble servant, 


Epw. Luwyp. 
Oxford ; Nov" 26, 1695. 


I have sent half a dozen of these papers to Ned Humphreys, 
who, I suppose, will wait on you ere he disposes of any of them. 
Mr. Wood, the antiquary, has been very ill this fortnight, and is 
thought to be past all recovery. 


Since y® sealing of this, I rec’ a letter from one Welborne, 
who is Steward to y® Earl of Peterborough, wherein he offers for 
sale (either to the Unive ersity or any private person) a collection 
of silver and brasse coyns, consisting of 13 hundred pieces, but at 
so dear a rate, (6* one with another, ) tho’ I know ‘tis to no pur- 
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pose to mention it to y* V. Ch", nor indeed would y° University 
buy them atanyrate. I supose ‘tis y° collection of his master. 
tho’ he only te ls me they belong to an ancient gentleman, who is 
willing to part with them because his sight begins to grow 
dimme: and adds there’s a cabinet to be sold with them, so 
curious that it was design’d to have been presented to kK. James, 
as a repository for his medals. I have heard Beverland com- 
mend Peterborough’s coyns as y* best collection in’ England. 
This | have added because I know not but S" Roger may be dis- 
posed to purchase such a collection. I suppose for a smail 
rratuity we might have a man of judgment and fidelity to view 
them, and doubt not but they will abate much of the price he 
proposes, though he says 30'* a piece have been off" for some. 


A Letter mav be directed to Mr. Robt Welborne, near the E. of 
Petersb* House, by the Horse Ferry in Westminster. 


(Directed] For y* Hon* Richard Mostyn, Esq' 
at Penbedw, 
in Flintshire. 
Chester Post 


No. XXI. 


[THI FOLLOWING HEADING OCCURS HERE IN THE MSS. | 


Extracts out of Letters writ by Mr. Lloyd, of the Museum, to 
the Rev. Mr. H. Foulks, when Rector of St. George, relating 
to the Antiquities of Wales. 

Oxf? ; Apr. 6, 96. 


Some time this year I shall print a catalogue of my collection 
of formed stones, with a few observations on such bodies in gene- 
ral. I design to add an asterisk to such as I have plenty of, and 
to signify in the preface that | would exchange them with any 
gentleman that has collections of this nature, by which means I 
expe ct several gentlemen, being desirous of a collection of this 
kind, and having nothing to exchange, will be willing to lay out 
money for them. 


| suppose Dr. Blackmore might borrow the heroes you men- 
tion out of an old French romance of K. Arthur. S' Rhys ap 
Thomas his monument was showed me at Caermarthen church. 
His puissance was well ee gh by a poet of that time, which 
(as the vulgar report) had like to have cost him his life : the 
words are is y Brenin a brar ynys, end Sydh o ran i S* Rys 
Divism Imperium Cum Jove, &c. ; 
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Bead-house (which, as Jack Lloyd of Ruthyn tells me, is S' 
Rob. Owen’s etymon of Bettws,) seems as rood as either Bed- 
house or Beatus ; but as yet | acquiesce in neither of them, and 
my objection to Bead- house is, that it is an English name ; 
neither can I apprehend why a chappel should be called a 
Bead-house any more in Wales than elsewhere. Gelen is _pro- 
bably (tho’ | know nothing of the place) the name of brook, but 
should be called celen, because it has gelenod in it, seems to me 
not very probable. 


[It will be seen from the following date that the writer had commenced 
his tour through Wales, for the purpose of collecting materials for his 
promised History of Wales, all the previous letters being di ited at Oxford. ] 


[ANOTHER EXTRACT. | 


Dogelhey ; March 17, 1698. 


[ have not yet seen Owen Gwynedds Maengwerth fawr, but 
shall desire the favour when 1 eo to Bala. Mrs. Pugh of 
Mathavern was pleased to bestow upon me Tlws Owen Kyveiliog, 
which is the same with the transparent ombric in the Musou, 
and set in copper; this was formerly called, in South W ales, 
Glain Kawad, whence Syppyn Kyve ilioe. 


Lhygae vel glain Kawad weth Telrig 1 Vaen y Tiboeth. 


Dr. Davies’s collection of proverbs, with a comment on each, 
and Latin inte rpretation, [ have seen at Glascoe “l, where there’s 
an excellent collection of Welsh papers, but not near so many 
parchment mss. as at Hengwrt, tho’ copics of most. | have 
lately met with an inscription at Towyn of five lines, which by 
y' ‘form of the letters might have been of the 7‘" or 8™ century ; 
but, though the letters be very plain, | can make neither W elsh 
nor Latin of it. We have discovere d at Edernion a very curious 
marble for salt sellers, hafts of knives, &c. &c. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


_—————_ + 


(he Argyleshire Pronouncing Gaélic Dictionary; to which 
is prefixed a concise but most comprehensive Gaélic Gram- 
mar. By Niel M‘Alpine, student in Divinity, &c. Edin- 


burgh, 1832. Pp. 281. 


[ue Celtic dialects of France, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
do not differ so materially from each other as we might be 
led to imagine from a cursory glance at their respective 


orthographies. 

The Welsh orthography is plainer, simpler, and more sys- 
tematical than that of the Irish, Gaelic, or Breton. Next 
to the Welsh is the modern orthographical system of the 
Armorican, as submitted to the Celtic academy of France, 
by Legonidec, author of a Celto-Breton Grammar and Dic- 
tionary. 

The orthography of the Irish and Erse, instead of assimi- 
lating spelling to sound, seems to be entirely dependent on 
an irregular system of etymological deductions. 

The radical initial letters represent their substitutes by 
adding the letter A, according to the following scale of mu- 
tations: 











Radicals B | C | D | F | Gim|pep|s|f 
, a i “se M _ _| 
7 om | | aN 
Bhand} ¢, ph! fh! Gh! mh! Ph! sh ! Th 
mh | | j H 
—— | |_| —_|-_|— 
Pro. | Y¥ and somewhat ; | | 
> or p> 4 | | 
nounced \ |Greek. | Gh | Fy like y | a | - | . 


It would be a useless task for the student to try to ac- 
quire a correct pronunciation of the Gaelic, without oral 
iustruction, or the aid of a pronouncing Dictionary; such a 
book (owing to the patriotic exertions of Mr. Niel M‘Alpine) 
_— have now before us, otherwise we should not have ima- 
gined that the words cnaimh, a bone, and mna, woman, were 
pronounced krevv and mrra, or that the double letters th 
and dh, at the, forming a considerable portion of the Gaelic 
orthography, were not sounded as written, the one represent~ 
ing t, or A, the other y, e, or gh. The vowels, diphthongs, 
and triphthongs, depart still wider from the ordinary rules 
of pronunciation observable in the other Celtic dialects. 
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Owing to the isolated situation of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, we expected that the Celtic tongue was there retained 
in greater purity than in those countries which have been 

the scenes of warfare from the earliest period of antiquity ; 

but, after an attentive perusal of Mr. Mé Alpine’s Gaelic 
Diction: iry, we must confess that our expectations have not 
been sealned. 


The following words are extracted from a list of nouns 
inserted in the 15th page of the Dictionary, as examples in 
Gaelic: 


Diac, a drake ; boc, a buck ; MAIDINN, morning ; obair, work ; 
uiln, an elbow ; mathair, mother ; prionsa, prince; searbhanta, 
maid; BRATHAIR, brother; gannra, gander; dorus, a door, 
seol, a sail; staighir, a chair; faighir, a fair. 


Such words may have crept into the language, but they 
possess no more claims of being Celtic than Persian. 


Allowing for ortho: graphic ‘al variations, the sequent nouns, 
selected from the same page, are pure W elsh: 


Duine, a@ man; cu, a dog; tarbh, a bull; ceare, a hen; 
coileach, a cock ; buachaill, a herd; bo, a cow ; avhain, river ; 
muir, sea; sail, a heel ; cealgair, hypocrite ; aimsreadair, wea- 
ther-glass ; figheadair, (gweuadyr, w.) weaver ; sroin, @ nose ; 
moine, peut-moss; CATHAIR, chair; nathair, serpent; coir, 
night ; uisge, water ; bean, woman ; geadh, goose ; capull, mare ; 
coara, sheep, hence corlem in Welsh; uan, a lamb; bard, a 
poet. 


The article in Gaelic is declined by gender, number, and 
case, as appears in the following example : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Mas. Fem. Mas, and Fem. 
Nom. An, am ana Na, the 
Gen. An, a na Nan, nam, of the 


Dat. An, a ana _Na, to the. 


The cases of nouns are four, the nominative, genitive, 
dative, and vocative. Grammarians restrict themselves to 
two declensions, although there are six various modes of 
forming the genitive case : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. Fear, a man Fir, fearibh 
G. Fir, of a man Fear, fearaibh 
D. Fhear, to a man Fearaibh 


1. Thir, O man Fheara, fhearaibh. 
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Review of New Books. 


Same Noun with the Article. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. Am fear Na fir, fearaibh 
G. An fhu Nam fear, fearaibh 
D. An'n thear Na fearaibh, to the. 


The following adjectives in the positive state are the same 
as in Welsh: 

Dall, dlind ; crom, bent ; cam, crooked ; trom, heavy ; bodhar, 
deaf; mor, great; fann, (gwan, w.) weak; tinne, tight ; caol, 
(cal, w.) narrow; marbh, dead; lleisy, slothful. 


It has been remarked, that in all cultivated languages the 
adjectives good, bad, litt/e, are irregularly compared. The 
same rule is applicable to the Gaelic: 


Beag, (bach, w.) little; lugha, (d/ai, w.) less. 

Math, (mad, w.) good; tearra, better, (goreu, w. )best, sup. 
and ut l, better. 

Ole, wilce, miosa,—bad, worse. 


We insert the personal pronouns in Gaelic and Welsh 
tor the sake of comparison. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Gaelic. Welsh Gaelic. Welsh. 
Mi mi, V} ] Sin nl we 
Tu tl thou Sibh chwi ye or you 


lad, siad, 


LE. i,st, E, eve, ev hi, Ae. her. 
eud, soud, 


hwynt, they. 

Fein, se/f, in Gaelic is only a corruption of the We-sh 
word vyhun, compounded of vj and hun, myse/f: mi thein, 
myself; thu fhem, thyself; e fein, himself: sinne fhein, 
ourselves; sibh thein, yourselves ; eud fhein, themselves. 
In Welsh, mi vyhun, ti dihun, weihun, &e. 


[he adjective pronouns are, mo or mu, my; do or du, 
thy; a, her or his: ar, our; chur or ar, yours ; an, their or 
theirs. 


There is nothing wherein lancu: ages more generally agree 
than in the numbe ‘rs, but we find the Gaelic more ‘closely 
connected with the Latin numerals than the Welsh, whic . 
agrees with the Greek more intimate ‘ly than the Latin,— 
clear proof of the antiquity of the ancient British. 


















































































The Argyleshire Pronouncing Gaelic 


Dictionary. 


Greek. Welsh. Latin. Gaelic. 
“Ev Un Unus Aon, ah-aon 
Avw Dau or Dou Duo Dha, adha 
Tpeic Tri Tres Tri 
Terrapec Pedwar Quatuor Ceithir 
Ilevre Pump Quinque Coig 
"EE Chwech Sex Se, sia 
"“Erra Saith Septem Seachd 
“OxtTw W vth Orto Ochd 
Evvea Nau Novem Naoidh 
Agxa D. e Decem Deich 
"Ecxoce Ucain Viginti Fichead 
Exarov Cant Centum Ciad, ceud 
yuag Mil Mille Mile. 


There are in Gaelic two conjugations ; the first compre- 
hending all the verbs beginning with consonants, except f, 
ora vowel; the second, all beginning with f, ora vowel. 
it has (am common with the Wels sh, Hebrew, and other 
oriental languages) but two tenses, the past and_ the 
FUTURE. 

[t is worthy of remark, that most of the words that have 
gw for their initials in W am h, begin in Gaelic with an ie 


gwr, w. faer, g.; gwan, w. fann, 2.3; Gwydd, w. i See : 
ewin, w. fion, g.; gwin, w. fion, g.; g@wrion, w. firion, g.; 


ant w. frag, ¢ @., Xe. 

At a future period, perchance, we may compare the Welsh 
and Gaelic mere accurately. In the mean time, we recom- 
mend our readers to peruse Mr. M‘Alpine’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary, as a book well adapted to study many words 
now obsolete in Welsh. 


Although we are anxious to give credence to the author 
in Gaelic criticisms, still we cannot confidently “ swallow” 
his opinion under the word “ coig,” where he gravely tells 
us that the inhabitants of the Islands of Argyle pronounce 
Gaelic just as Adam spoke it. 


———— ee 


Scenes in North Wales, with Historical Illustrations, Le- 
gends, and Biographical Notices. By G. N. Wright, 
A.M. PLA. R.HLA. Limbellished with Engravings. Printe d 
for Tegg, Cheapside. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE present year had added another to the list, already 
large, of guide books, peregrinations, legends, landse: apes, 
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&e. Xc., of and concerning our own beautiful Wales. We 
savy guide books, because, although the work before us does 
not comprehend routes for the observance of the uninitiated, 
yet it certainly is intended to be a pocket companion to the 
tourist. It is embellished with thirty-six engravings, ex- 
ceedingly small, but many of them well executed. The price 
of the whole is 4s. 6d.; and, even in this age of cheap lite- 
rature, we cannot imagine in what way the proprietor intends 
reimbursing his expenses, much more to gain by the specu- 
lation. It cannot be expected that much original matter 
will be found in such a work; it consists of selections from 
commonly received authorities, clothed in the editor’s own 
words, and most, if not all, of the plates are reduced copies ; 
but that he is capable of rendering his own ideas in fine lan- 
guage admits not of a doubt. We give one short spe- 
cimen. In his preface, he says, “ The great deeds of Leo- 
nidas were done amidst the rocks and glens. Switzerland 
displays her hatred of tyranny in an undying affection for 


the memory of Tell; while, from the chivalrous exploits of 
Glendwr, brandishing high the torch of liberty, a stream of 


light has issued, that seems to have poured its rays into the 
deepest recesses of his native glens.”” We have seen some- 
thing very like this, in reference to the same subject, but we 
have reason to think that the imagery is not borrowed ; and 
we therefore give Mr. Wright that credit for originality 
which it would be unjust to withhold. But this volume is 
not free from imperfections: the best authorities have not 
been consulted; the typographical errors shall not here come 
under our notice, knowing the many difficulties an editor 
has to contend against, especially in matters of Cambrian 
interest ; but there are several points, historically important, 
here wrongly given, for which there can be no excuse. The 
French also is imperfect; for example, in page 10, a very 
stupid error occurs, we are told something about, “the 
coup dé ceil enjoyed from the Marine parade,” 

In page 16, the summit of Snowdon is termed “the 
loftiest pinnacle in ancient Britain.” We cannot admit 
that Scotland was not part of ancient Britain. The Cymry, 
Lloygrians, and Caledonians, were all originally Gauls, and 
Albin was as much a part of Britain as London or Mona; two 
or three mountains in the Highlands are higher than Snow- 
don, The above assertion is calculated to mislead the juve- 
nile reader, and there is ho excuse for so palpable an error. 
In the very next page, the editor speaks of “the British 
Simplon, through the flinty rocks of Ogwen:”’ surely he 
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cannot mean flinty ina fig urative sense, and we have no 
such formation in North Wales, exce epting (and that very 
rarely) small conglomerated knots. In what school of geology 
has our author studied?) In page 21, we are again favored 
with a little startling information regarding Snowdonia: 
“This is the highest of the North Cambrian chain, and still 
supposed the loftiest hill in Great Britain!!!” In page 31, 
the author assures us that Owain Glendwr “ was entombed 
at Monington, in Herefordshire.” In two lines, he has taken 
upon himself to solve that which has been an object of fruit- 
less investigation by our best antiquaries. We believe there 
isnot an atom of proof that Glendwr was buried at Mo- 
nington. We know that there is in the British Museum a 
M.s., stating, that the supposed body of Glendwr was dis- 
covered at Monington, upon re ‘building the Church, in the 
year 1680; that it was entire, and of ‘ oodly stature.” 
Our Welsh scholars have been unable to fling the smallest 
ray of light upon the subject ; and different places are said 
to have been the depository of Glendwr’s ashes, with just as 
much proof in their favour as Monington. Had the author 
said that Glendwr was probably buried somewhere in Here- 
fordshire, he would have been supported, at least, by very 
vague and uncertain testimony. We must express to Eng- 
lishmen that it is of much consequence to us to preserve 
our history correctly: had Edward Plantagenet, their king, 
and our conqueror, been confounded with unc ertainty In any 
assumption relating to him, in life or death, we should have 
dee ply reeretted the event ; and we must be equally tena- 
cious in all that regards those immortal warriors, who, with 
their followers, were the last struggling remnant of what 
once were “a great and glorious nation.” 

We cannot pursue our investigation further; sufficient has 
been shown that material errors occur in the “ Historical I- 
lustrations.”” But it is our duty as well as our inclination to 
add, that the engravings are worth the price of the whole 
volume. ' 


The Juvenilia. No.3. 1833. 


Any work intended for the well-directing of children’s 
minds,which moves their little hearts towards good, and leads 
them sai bad, is worthy of high commendation ; and, as an 
instrument of this kind, we have perused the third Number 
of ‘the Juvenilia’ with conside ‘rable pleasure. The article 
‘On the Necessity of a Liberal Education,’ must have an 
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exceedingly good effect upon the feelings of children, be- 

cause it will impress upon them the necessity of study. 
The lines ‘‘To a Youthful Friend,’ are valuable in their ten- 
dency, for they may embue the young with feelings of 
miutus r esteem, but the ‘y are not adapte d for children. The 
‘Child of Misfortune’ is exceedingly simple and pathetic, 
and will surely impress the uncontaminated heart with pity 
for hapless innocence ; we therefore extract it. 


CHILD OF MISFORTUNE. 


Child of misfortune! obscure is thy birth, 
And strange are the hands that supply thee ; 
The world is thy home ; and innocent mirth 
Already fate seems to deny thee. 


Child of misfortune! thou knows’t not the grave 
Where thy mother took refuge from sorrow ; 
Her bier is the ocean, and wild winds rave 
O’er the spot, so untroubled to-morrow. 


Child of misfortune! thy wailings were loud, 
When exposed to the merciless weather ; 

A blanket (thy covering) was used as a shroud, 
And thy limbs were tied closely together. 


Child of misfortune! thy bed was a stone, 
A step served the place of a pillow ; 

The friends who should nurse thee were few and unknown, 
And thy parent sunk deep in the billow. 


Child of misfortune ! thy last hour is nigh, 
And a death without terrors flits o’er thee, 

No kindred preserver will hear the last sigh 
Ere the spirit rejoins her that bore thee. 


J.Q. 


There are other articles in the ‘Juvenilia’ to which we 
decidedly object; a work which takes for its motto ‘the 
lisp of children and their earliest words,’ displays either bad 
taste, or paucity of materiel, in giving epitaphs in Latin, 
Dr. hebeseait’ S prescriptions in English, French jokes, or 
Curran’s puns. Before we take leave of ‘this little work, we 
shall select another specimen of poetry, not because we see 


much to praise in the lines, but because the theme is a 
Celtic one. 
















































The Juvenilta. 


THE WELSH BARD. 


‘ Bring my harp from the willow, where long it has hung, 
While our deeds are forgotten, our praises unsung, 
Wake agi im to our senses thy sweet songs of yore, 
When in peace we reposed, and the battle was o’er.’ 


Cd Ta eo 


Thus the Welsh chieftain spoke, as his warriors stood round ; 
He thought of an hour that his heart bade rebound, 

The hour, ere yet forced trom his home by the foe, 

Wien he drank in with joy, what he now heard with woe. 


cS cee teases f 


‘ Friends of my heart, friends of my soul, 
Thou chieftain of my lonely hall, 
Hear and believe me as you lowe 
Your homes, your friends, your heav’n above.” 
The poet raised his beaming eye 
As if to view the beauteous sky ; 
A tear bedew’d it as it fell 
Upon the earth: again the swell 
Of music echoed from the chords 
As, hanging o’er his harp, these words 
Sadlasad new courage in the fallen band, 
| And many a sword was 21 rasp'd by many a hand. 
—Do ye ask the bard to sing 
The Foeman’s praise ? to touch the string 
That ne’er on such a theme should sound ? 
To a softer lay it must now rebound, 
| To a song of love and lady fair :— 


pila tiehinbenahe: 





We must forget what once we were ; 

We must forget the mace to wield, 

And learn a sterner art—to yield. 

See ye proud Edward’s banner float 

©’er every castle—every moat 

That you were elad to eall your Own, 

And are content to sit and moan 

Your fate, whilst there’s an arm to fight 

In your country’s cause—your country’s right ; 
Seize, seize the buckler, point the spear, 
And teach the foe yet once again to fear.” 


W. H.W. 


With such 1 improvements as we have suggested, we think 
it probable the ‘ Juvenilia’ may rec eive a fair share of 
public patronage. 
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Music.—Tue Rose or Luan MEILEN, adapted to a popu- 
lar Welsh Air, arranged for the Piano-Forte. H. Davies, 


Cheltenham. 

On the merits of this air, Glan Meddwdod Mwyn, (good- 
humoured and merry,) we “ane nothing to observe, exce pting 
that it has withstood the criticism of the ablest professors, 
and its melody has ever been considered exceedingly fine. 
Of the new words, it is our opinion that they are sweet and 
plaintive. The author of “ The Rose of Lian Meilen,” we 
are sure, could have no desire to see us involved in disputes 
with contemporary reviewers, especially when their criticisms 
become ridiculous ; but we may inform him that this beau- 
tiful tune has been hacked and torn to pieces by a Satur- 
day’s journal, professing to have exclusive information upon 
all matters of court and ton. However, the Welsh air of 
Glan Meddwdod Mwyn, seems to have 1 rather puzzled our 
little friend, for he reviewed it as a new air ; though, indeed, 
the absurdity of the error well suits a fashionable news-pur- 
veyor, for “more hominum evenit.” 


South-East View of the ee n Public Rooms, from the 
Design of Thomas Penson, Esq., drawn on Stone. Thomas 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 

This is a building worthy of the fast rising emporium of 
North Wales manufacture, and a splendid addition to the 
town, which can readily afford such an ornament, for it is 
necessarily possessed of those nuisances usually attached to 
mercantile places, name ‘ly,— squalidness and filth in super- 
abundance. By the bye, in connexion with these public 
rooms, there has been a strong feeling of jealousy existing 
between the inhabitants of Welsh Pool and Newtown. The 
good folks of both may feel assured that their best and 
common interest 1s to proceed with feelings of kindness and 
good will towards each other; let them recollect that a// 
North Wales does not, at present, manufacture as much 
flannel as many English houses do singly ; ; and that the 
Welsh flannel trade, if properly conducted, 1s, according to 
the testimony of cumiencial men, a very improvable one. 
Let our manufacturers look to India, and to the Army Lace 
Trade, for additional employment of their machines, and, 
above all, let the competitors of Newtown and Wels h Pool 
recollect that, in its best sense, namely, commercial exer- 
tion, “ union is strength,” that they dhouid be as one esta- 
blishment, and that “if a house be divided against itself, it 
eannot stand.’ By offering our very huintble advice upon 
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this important subject, we had momentarily forgotten to 
pass our Judgment upon the drawing. It is executed in a 
superior Way, it Is bold and distinct, which is generally the 
grand defect of lithographic performances, and the elevation 
and fore-shortening correctly given. Messrs. Wehnert, 
G. Scharf, and C. Hullmandel, are the artists. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Efangylydd—Contents: Life of John Huss; Letters of the Rev. 
Win. Jones; Liberty of Great Britain; on Sabbath Festivities. 

Gwyliedyd/—On the Ash Tree; Service Tree; a Vision of the 
Welsh; Dr. Adam Clarke, on the Established Church; Savings’ 
Banks; Ceubren yr Ellyll, or the Oak of Namau. . 

Gwladgarvor—The Utility of Knowledge; Astronomy, the 
“Sun,” &e.; Canaan, with a Map; Natural History; Biogra- 
phy; Divinity; Geography; Physiological History ; Rhetoric. 

Seren Gomer—Letter from America; Rey. J. Davies’ Ad- 
dress, &c. sicacnnineit 


In a few days will be published, ‘* Memoirs of the Life and 
Correspondence of the Rev. William Lavers,” late of Honiton. 
By 1.8. Evuiorr. With a Portrait. 

“ An Historical Sketch of the Baptist Denomination,” pre- 
senting a view of its rise, progress, and present state, in all 
parts of the world ; to which is added, an ‘ Alphabetical List 
of Baptist Churches in England,” with dates of their formation, 
and names of pastors. By Cuartes Tuompson. In one vol. 

Lately published, ** A Poetical Guide to the Isle of Man.” 

To be dedicated, by permission, to the Highland Society of 
London, and published in twelve Parts, royal Svo. embellished 
with accurate specimens of the various Clan and Family Tartans, 
engravings of the Badges, and numerous interesting vignettes, 
The History of the NSeottish Clans; being an account of the 
origin of the principal tribes, and their followers; a relation of 
the most remarkable events with which they were connected, 
and biographical notices of the most celebrated individuals of 
each name: with the genealogies, titles, armorial bearings, and 
other particularities of the different chiefs and heads of ho ses. 
By James Loaan, F.s.a. Scot., author of ‘The Scottish Gael.” 

To be published by the 20th of April, in 4to, ‘* A History of 
the Island of Anglesey,” being the Essay which obtained the 
First Prize at the Beaumaris Eisteddfod, August, 1832, dedicated 
by permission to H. R. H. the Princess Victoria. By Miss 
Aneuarap Liwyp. Containing a history of the princes of 
Wales, their Courts and Customs, derived from authentic MSS. 
never before published; added to which, are given the proceed- 
ing of the Beaumaris Eisteddfod. 
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LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Saint David's Day. 
LONDON. 


Ow the first ultimo, the most honourable and loyal Society of Ancien: 
Britons attended divine service, at the church of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
when the service of the day was performed in the Welsh language, by the 
honorary chaplain to the Society, (the Rev. Thomas Alban, of Llandrillo, in 
Meinon.) and a sermon was afterwards delivered by the Lord Bishop of 
Lianday. lis lordship’s discourse was remarkable for two things: elo- 
quence and sound divinity, displaye d in an appeal to the supporters of the 
Welsh Charity School, and afterwards for a most touching and affectionate ad- 
dress to the children. We regret but one circumstance, and that is, the general 
absenteeism of the influential patrons otf the institution from the church, on this 
occasion. Lord Kenyon and his friends were there, but we did not see many 
others: we are the more anxious on this subject, because we Anow that the 
charity has suffered in consequence of such non-attendance: the example is 
followed by all classes. This we very respectfully suggest should not occur, 
where the object is the prosperity of an institution having such peculiar 
claims upon our sympathy, as that established for the offspring of our poor, 
industrious, but otherwise friendless countrymen in London. At the same 
time, while we here feel it a duty to declare our opinion, it is also an impe- 
tive and a more gratifying one to observe, that although the conflicting opinions 
nursed by political feeling, have produced, among all associations of men, 
differences, and, in some instances, positive acrimony and ill-will, yet we state 
as a fact within our own knowledge, that the liberal subscriptions of the 
leading Welshmen in London, both of the North and the South, to our 
national charity, notwithstanding the formidable pecuniary calls which are 
made upon them in five hundred other quarters, have tended greatly to 
attach their poorer countrymen, resident in the metropolis, to them; this 1s 
a result ever devoutly to be prayed for. In reference to our previous 
observation, we ask, could there under heaven be a more interesting spec- 
tacle than to see the great and influential in solemn assembly, join with the 
poor objects of their chatity? we answer, no; even royalty itself would 
add a brighter gem to its diadem than power or riches could give: we there- 
fore trust that next year it will be publicly announced, that itis the intention 
of the nobility and patrons of the Welsh School to give their attendance at 
church on St. David's day. 

Shortly after 6 o'clock, a large company sat down to dinner in the Free- 
mason’s Hall, the right honourable Lord Mostyn in the chair. supported by 
Sir W.W. Wynn, the honourable Rice Trevor, the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
the Lord Bishop of St. David’s, &e. 

{ pon the removal of the cloth, “ Non nobis Domini” was sung with very 
fine effect, by Messrs. Bellamy ,Collyer, J.Smith, Fitzwilliam,Parry, and Parry 
jun.; theeompany having resumed their seats, the noble chairman gave, “ His 
most gracious Majesty, the munificent patron of the Welsh charity,” with 
three mes three: we saw more than one Saxon face in astonishment at the 
loudness and duration of the ipplause which followed this announcement 
Nothing can differ more from the measured regularity of an English cheer, 
than the quick and wild irregularity of a W elshman’s voice; the latter has a 
musical ear, but he thinks more of individual exertion than of keeping time 
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with his fellows. The name of William the Fourth was never received 
more affectionately than on the 1st of last March. Song, “God save the 
King!” chorus by the band, Welsh hi arp, and the whole company. “ Her 
Majesty the Queen,” three times three: our (Jueen’s name was received as it 
ever ought to be, when toasted, as a bright example of illustrious worth and 
domestic amiability and virtue. ‘The noble president announced that it was 
his intention to propose the healths of two members of the royal family, 
who had unusual claims upon the attention of his auditory, “their Roy: il High- 
nesses the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria;” the eries of “ huzza,” 

“bravo,” and cheering, prevented our hearing the conclusion of his lordship’s 
siideene: the noise was tremendous; this Babel of uproar, as last year, (when 
the same toast was given,) literally drowned the sound of the milit: wy band. 

We hope to attend many many years, on St. Taffy’s day, at the Freemason’s, 

to see (not hear) the utmost efforts to be heard of trumpets and trombones 
again drowned by Welshmen’s voices. ‘The Duchess of Kent sent, on our last 
anniversary, the sum of £50 to the Welsh charity, and another £50 this year. 
Let it be recollected, that subscriptions often are drawn forth (when there is 
no reasonable claim,) from custom or etiquette, but this is a voluntary do- 
nation. His Majesty’ s noble subseription has hitherto been received as a 
boon from the reigning family; but the Duchess of Kent, it appears, does not 
rest satisfied with that, and presents £50 each to the Welsh, Scots, and 
Irish charities, besides dispensing her bounty in numberless other channels, 
which we here have no business to advert to: we can answer for our Celtic 
neighbours, as for our own countrymen, that our gratitude to her is most 
deeply engraven upon our hearts. Toasts, "The Army and Navy,’’ three times 
three ; followed by “ Rule Britannia.” “ The Principality of Wales,” three 
times three; we need not say this toast was properly received, Song, 
“ Dear father-land,” (written by R. F.W illiams. ) The song is so pretty, 
that we extract it from the programme of the day’s proceeding. 


Air “ The Rising of the Lark.” 
“ Bright glows the golden dawn 
When sunbeams gem the dewy lawn 
With diamond-sparkling showers; 
Sweet breathes the balmy breeze 
That plays among the forest trees, 
And fans the fragrant flow’rs: 
But brighter beams the sun can fling 
O’er one lov’d spot alone; 
And sweeter breathes the zephyr’s wing 
On flow’rs that I have known: 
For thou more prized than all must be, 
Dear father-land to me! 


. 
a 


Loud strike the tuneful string, 

Let harps in gladd’ning music ring 
And joyful sounds prolong: 

Soft sweep the chords again, 

While voices join the magie strain 
With melody and song! 

Let bards to thee shout far and neat 
High songs and stirring lays; 

While music fills th’enraptur'd ear 
With sweet and joyful praise: 

lor thou more prized than all must be, 

Dear father-land to me!” 
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The chairman announced the arrival of the children; they were then intro- 
duced, and paraded round the room; they were encored in an ode, accom- 
panied on the harp by little Hughes, the infant lyrist; their healthy appear- 
ance elicited general approbation. Ilere we cannot abstain from noticing a 
circumstance which must be especially gratifying to every patron of the 
institution, and to all Welshmen: it was mentioned by the noble chairman, 
that not a single death had occurred among the children, during the late 
visitation of cholera in London; this is the more extraordinary, because their 
connexions are very poor people, who necessarily could not, in narrow and 
dark alleys, guard against the effects of contamination so well as their richer 
brethren: this reflects the highest credit upon Mr. David Lewis, the surgeon. 
The company were also informed that not a sivgle child wus then in disgrace 
for neglive nce mn school, or had conduct. Colonel VW ood, the treasure Es after- 
wards read the report of subscriptions, which were very liberal ; and, notwith- 
standing former losses, it appears the charity is IN a prosperous state. We 
regret that we cannot particularise the different sums, for we have received 
no statement from the secretary, although, in conformity with the request of 
many correspondents, we applied for oue ; in consequence of which omission 
we have great difficulty in presenting our readers with any thing like a 
tolerable statement of the day’s proceedings: we especially regret the cir- 
cumstance, for the sake of a charity surpassed by no other school inthe me- 
tropolis for its excellence of arrangement and operation.* Many other toasts 
were drank, and some of the “* Hearts of Oak” remained until a late hour. 

AT CONWAY. 

On Friday, the 1st instant, the members of the Conway Friendly Society 
assembled to celebrate the seventh anniversary of their meeting on Gwy/ 
Dewi Sant; and, preceded by their banner, a band of music, and the 
trustees of the society, moved on to Rose Hill, the residence of their 
worthy vicar, the Rev. John Owen, but, owing to his lady’s state of hea!th, 
were deterred from paying their usual tribute of respect, and deprived of the 
honour of seeing the rev. gentleman join in the procession. ‘They then 
marched on to Castle street, to Mrs. Owen’s, (who, with the Misses Owen, 
her daughters, has for years adorned the list of their honorary members.) 
where they halted, and the band having played some of our national airs, 
gave demonstrations of the most lively sense of gratitude, in the most loud 
and reiterated cheers. From thence they moved onto Mr. John Jones's, one 
of their trustees and honorary members, where, the band having played 
“ dr hen amser gynt,” &c. they manifested the same heartfelt gratitude in 
long and deafening cheers; and from thence proceeded to church, where, 
the service of the day being read by the Rev. J. Owen, a most affecting dis- 
course, suited to the occasion, was delivered by the Rev. Griftith Williams, 
Liansaintfraid. From church they marched to Castle street, where they 
were divided into companies, and proceeded to the several houses appointed, 
at which they enjoyed a good and substantial dinner, their quantum sufhcit 
of cwrw da, and returned to their homes, heartily pleased with themselves 
and the enjoyment of the day. We feel proud of the task of giving pub- 
heity to the following list of honorary members belonging to the above so- 
ciety; viz. Sir David Erskine, Bart ; Rev. John Owen; Major Burrows; 
Major Lloward; J.C. Jones, sq. Bryn Eisteddfod; T. Lloyd, Esq. Marle; 
Rev. T. Alban, Llandnllo; H. Pringle, Esq. Bodlondeb; Mr. John Jones, 
Conway; Lady Erskine; Mrs. Owen, Castle street: Miss Owen, ditto; 
Miss M. Owen, ditto; Miss Howard: Mrs. Chambres Jones, Bryn Ejistedd- 
fod; and Miss D. Ellis, 1), tiryn. Bangor Paper. , 


. Non ; ' _ a ™ wDity i Lee 
—* Since the above was written, the secretary has communicated to us, 
that great pressure of business prevented his furnishing us with the accounts 
We hope to present them next (luarter, . 
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CHESTER. 


The anniversary of this day was celebrated on the Ist ult., by the members 
of the Chester Cambrian Society, and well-wishers of that institution, dining 
together at Mr. Pembrey’s, the Hop-pole Inn, where the large detached 
room was most tastefully fitted up for their reception, with a rare combina- 
tion of Paphian bowers and heraldic decorations; the latter (the coats ar- 
morial of the noble families of the neighbourhood) painted and arranged by 
the skilful hands of Mr. S. Brown, who if he does not hold the rank of Garter 
King-at-arms of the county palatine, certainly deserves soto do. Asa mark 
of respect to the worthy host and hostess, who spared neither trouble or 
expense on this occasion, no less than 179 tickets were taken ; but, owing to 
various causes, not more than between 60 and 70 gentlemen sat down to 
dinner. ‘The Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.VP. presided, sup- 
ported on his right by Richard Puleston, Esq., Vincent Corbett, Esq., John 
Dymock, Esq.,— O'brien, Esq., R. Brittain, Esq.; and on his left by C. 
Morrall, Esq., J. Finchett Maddock, Esq., R. J. Mostyn, Esq., Rev. 'T. M. 
Davies, and Thomas Finchett Maddock, Esq. Mr. Thomas Whitley, at the 
especial request of the chairman, occupied the vice president's chair, in the 
unavoidable absence of Robert Middleton Biddulph, Esq. M.P. The usual 
loyal and patriotic toasts were given, including, of course, the standing 
toast of the day. “ Anvurwol goffadwriaeth Dewt Sant” (the immortal me- 
mory of Saint David,) and several convivial and complimentary ones also in 
the course of the evening. The hilarity of the meeting was also considerably 
increased by Penillion singing, accompanied by the harp 5 by one or two 
exquisite melodies, warbled with peculiar taste and skill, by Captain Pules- 
ton; and by the favourite song, “ OA, let the kind Minstrel,” which was given 
in his best style, by Mr. Edward Parry. In the course of the evening, a 
well-merited tribute of respect was paid to the noble and patriotic father of 
the hon. chairman (Lord Mostyn), who was at that time presiding at the 
meeting of the ancient Britons in the metropolis. Major Morrall also 
eulogized the services of the Rev. Evan Evans, the chaplain of the institution. 
Captain Puleston presented small donations from two ladies; and Mr. FE. 
Parry, the secretary, gave a very favourable account of the state of the funds of 
the Chester Cambrian Society, which combines, with the annual celebration of 
St. David’s Day, the laudable object of providing the means of religious in- 
struction for the poorer natives of the Principality resident in Chester, by en- 
abling them to hear the word of God in their native language.— Chester Chron. 


LIVERPOOL. 


The children of the Welsh Charity School assembled in the school-room 
in Russell-street, Liverpool, and, accompanied by a great number of the 
friends of the institution, proceeded to St. David's church, where service was 
read inWelsh by the curate, the Rev. Evan Jones, of St.David’s College, Car- 
diganshire, and an appropriate Welsh sermon was preached by the minister, 
the Rev. R. Davies, from St. John, v.14, “ Behold thou art made whole, sin 
no more, lest a worse thing happen unto you.” After church, an interesting 
examination of the children of the schools took place in the school-room, in 
the presence of the friends of the charity and the parents of the children. The 
proficiency of the boys and girls in reading, writing, and scripture instruc- 
tion, afforded much satisfaction. Inthe evening the directors and friends 
dined together at the Adelphi Hotel. The dinner and wines were excellent. 
During the evening the president, stewards, and secretary of that very res- 
pectable association, the Cambrian Friendly Society, presented their annual 
donation of £10, in aid of the funds of the Welsh Charity School, which 
was gratefully acknowledged by the company. Respectful and cordial ex- 
XVIII. x 
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We feel assured that “ St. David’s Day” will become an especial favourite 
with the sons of the mountain-land, and we have therefore great pleasure in 
presenting it entire to our readers, it having been written purposely for the 
j resent occasion. 
Sone anp Cuorvs.—ST. DAVID’S DAY. 
BY H. PENDEW. 


Wuew King Cadwallon, famed of old, 
’Mid tumults and alarms, 

With dauntless heart and courage bold, 
Led on the British arms ; 

Ife bade his men ne’er fret and grieve, 
Nor doubt the coming fray, 

lor well he knew it was the eve 
Of great St. David's Day. 


What, though the proud invader’s host 
Outnumber’d far his own, 

They fought not—this the Briton’s boast 
For country, king, and throne ! 

And when, at morning’s early light, 
They mark’d his brave display, 

They trembled for the coming fight 
Upon St. David's Day. 


The Saxons, in the wild distress 
Of this their hour of need, 

Disguised them in the British dress, 
The hero to mislead : 

But soon the Welshman’s eager ken, 
Perceived their craven play, 

And gave a leek to all his men 
Upon St. David’s Day. 

“ Behold!” the gal!ant monarch cried, 
“ A trophy bright and green, 

And let it for our battle guide 
In every helm be seen! 

That when we meet, as meet we must, 
The Saxons’ proud array, 

We all may know in whom to trust 
Upon St. David's Day.” 

Anon arose the battle shout, 
The crash of spear and bow ; 

But aye the green leek* pointed out 
The Welshman fiom his foe! 


= —— onan —— 


* The real origin of wearing the leek upon the ist of March is involved 
in considerable obscurity. The above song, however, embodies the most 
commonly received tradition on the subject. The hero here referred to is 
supposed to have been Cadwallon, the son of Cadvan, who in the year 630 
assumed the title of King of the Britons, and for a period of thirty years suc- 
cessfully waged war against the Saxons in the “north countrie.” He is said 
to have been triumphant in fourteen great battles and sixtv skirmishes. In 
which of these it was that he had recourse to the stratagem referred to in 
the song, cannot be even surmised.—For a brief account of Cadwallon’s 
achievements, see Turner's History of the Anglo Saxons, vol. i. p- 318. 
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The Saxons made a stout defence, 
But Hed at length away, 

And conquest crown’d the British prince 
Upon St. David’s Day. 

We'll cherish still that field of fame, 
Whate’er may be our lot, 

Which, long as Wallia hath a name, 
Shall never be forgot; 

And braver badge we ne’er will seek, 
Whatever others may, 

But still be proud to wear the leek 
Upon St. David's Day. 


We have reserved for our closing remarks a notice of ** The Norman 
Horse Shoe,” a poem written by Sir Walter Scott, and adapted to the tine 
old Welsh air of the “ War Song of the Men of Glamorgan,’’ which was 
appropriately selected to open the second act of the concert. ‘This beautiful 
piece had been harmonised and arranged for four voices, and a chorus, with 
full orchestral accompaniments, by J. Goss, Esq. Professor of Harmony at the 
Royal Academy of Music; and we congratulate that gentleman upon the 
complete success which has attended his effort to infuse the “ soul of ancient 
song” into his performance. For even we, Saxons as we are, felt our feel- 
ings carried back involuntarily to those spifit-stirring times described by the 
poet— 


‘ When Clare's red banner, floating wide, 
Roll’d down the stream to Severu’s tide!” 


The concert concluded as usual with “ God save the King,” and the com- 
pany separated, all of them, we feel assured, delighted with the treat which 
the patriotism and nationality of a few spirited Cambrians had catered for 
them upon the occasion, and which we hope they may live long to repeat 
upon many St. David’s days yet to come.—Cheltenham Chrpnicle. 


ECCLESJASTICAL. 





Diocese of Bangor. —On the 25th of January last, upon the nomination 
of the Rev. Hugh Price, M.A. the Lord Bishop of the Diocese was pleased 
to license, by commission, the Rev. T. B. L. Browne, Bb. A. Scholar of 
Jesus College, Oxford, to the Curacy of Llangelynin, Caernarvonshire.— 
Commissary the Rev. John Owen, M.A. 

The Rev. Evan Owen Hughes, Clerk, M.A. late curate of Llanidan, in 
the county of Anglesey, has been instituted by the Rev. Henry Rowlands, 
(Commissary for that purpose appointed by the Lord Bishop of this diocese ) 
to the vicarage of Llanbadrig, in the said county, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. John Ellis, Clerk, the last incumbent. Patron, the hing. 

The Rey. John Prichard, A. M. to the perpetual Curacy of Llanfihangel 
Ysgeifiog and Llanffinan, in the said county; void by the cession of the Rev. 
William Warren, A.M. Patron, Very Rev. the Dean of Bangor. 

The Rev. Hugh Thomas, A. M. to the perpetual Curacy of Llanfrothen, 
Merionethshire. Patron, Sir Robert William E. 8. Vaughan, Bart. M. P. ; 
and also to that of Lianelltyd, in the said county. Patron, sriftith ap Llowell 
Vaughan, Esq.; both void by the cession of the Rev. Hugh Prichard, A.B. 
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The Rev. J. Temple, M.A. of Lane End, has been presented to the 
living of Plemshall, near Chester, by the Earl of Bradford, vacant by the 
death of the Hon. and Rev. George Bridgeman. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David's has been pleased to license by Commis- 
sion the Rev. David Williams, of Cwmdu, in the county of Brecon, to the 
yerpetual Curacy of Cilewm, Caermarthenshire, upon the presentation of 
Thynne Howe Gwynne, Esq.—Commissary, Rev. D. A. Wilhams. 

The Rev. David Williams, Clerk, A.M. curate of Clynnog, has been 
instituted by the Rev. J. W. Trevor, (as Commissary for that purpose 
appointed by the Lord Bishop of the diocese,) to the Rectory of Meylityrne, 
in the chapelry of Bottwnog, vacant by thedeath of the Rev. John Jones, 
clerk, the last incumbent. 

The Rev. Wm. Sutcliffe, B. A. curate of Congleton, has been licensed to 
the perpetual Curacy of Bosley, near Macclesfield, by the Lord Bishop of 
Chester. Patron, Rev. J. B. Brown, Vicar of Prestbury. 

The Rev. John William Trevor, clerk, A. M. viear of Carnarvon, andone 
of the examining chaplains of the Lord Bishop of the diocese, has been col- 
lated and installed to the Treasurership of Bangor Cathedral, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Thos. Ellis, clerk. Patron, the said Lord Bishop. 

The Rev. John Jones, 5. D. P. curate of Holyhead, and Welsh examining 
chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Bangor, was collated to the Rectory of 
Lianfachrath, Anglesey. Patron, the Lord Bishop of Bangor.—Commissary, 
the Rev. H. \\ ynne Jone S. Treiorwerth. 

The Lord Bishop of Bangor has been pleased to admit Mr. Edward 
Griffith Powell, a Proctor of the Ecclesiastical Court of Bangor. 


WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The income of this society, ending December 31, 1832, is ascertained to 
exceed £47,000. 


CHURCH REFORM. 


The humble Petition of the members of the Gwynedigion Society, and 
other natives of Wales, resident in London, to the Commons of 
Great Britain, in Parliament assembled. 

Sheweth,— 

That your petitioners view with regret the unpopularity of the Established 
Church in the Principality of Wales, emanating from a want of attachment 
to the digmified clergy, who are strangers, and totally unacquainted with the 
language of the people. , 

That your petitioners beg to state, the Welsh or ancient British is the only 
language understood and spoken by at least nine tenths of the population of 
\\ ales, 

That the religious ceremonies of confirming children, and consecrating 
churches, whilst performed in an unknown tongue, only serve to render 
religion ndiculous in the eyes of the majority of the people. 

That your petitioners duly appreciate the merits of the present prelates, 
while they deplore for the interests of the Established Church and religion 
in Wales, that, since the accession of the House of Hanover to the throne of 
these realms, there has not been one bishop appointed to the Welsh dio- 
ceses, acquainted with the language of the country. 

That your petitioners humbly conceive that the appointment of a Welsh 
oe meme in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, (thereby afford- 
ing to such as were likely to be officially engaged | rincipality, an 
opportunity of acquiring a proficiency in the a alee ee pd would 
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greatly tend to allay the prejudice so universally felt against the Established 
Church in Wales. 

That your petitioners, from their intimate knowleage of the feelings of 
their countrymen, (and from the sentiments unanimously expressed in the 
numerous periodicals, published and disseminated throughout the Prin- 
cipality,) humbly represent to your honorable house the expediency of a 
regulation to render it imperative on the expounders of their religion and 
their laws, to make themselves acquainted with the language of the people 
amongst whom they officiate. 

That your petitioners hope that these subjects will be taken into considera- 
tion, and that such reform and alterations will take place as may seem meet 
to your honourable house. 

And your petitioners, Ke. 


Filun 0 Ddeiseb Cymmry yn Nghaerludd, cylch ei chyvlwynaw at y Senedd. 


At Gyfredinion aurhydeddus y Gyvdeirnas yn y senedd yn gynnulledig, 
Deiseb ostyngedig y Cymimry isenwawl trigiannawl yn Nghaerludd. 


A vynega,— 

Bod eich deisebwyr, ynghyd ag eu cydwdladwyr yn gyfredin, yn nodedig 
am eu goddevedd, ac eu hymd dygiad | owed laidd tra dygynt eu rhan o vaich 
y wladwriaeth. 

Y cyvriva eich deise ‘bwyr eu hunain vel tystion yn ymddangaws ger bron 
“* Ucnen tys y Senepp’’1 draethu gwireddau diammheuawl, a wasga gyda 
chaledi neilltuawl ar y dywysogaeth, a hyderynt ar umondeb a doethine b y 
Ilys uchel hwnw, 1 ystyrie id eu eweddi, a sy mud gormedd eu ¢ wyn,ereu gosodi 
yo gydradd ag eu ey vddeiliaid y saeson. 

Y gobeithia eich deisebwyr yn ddivrivawl na oddeva Senedd ddywigiedig 
idd ein heg wys wladawl b: irhau yn vaich ar y dywysogaeth, ond byd 1 idd 
chie ty anrhyde ddus ddarparu m oddion, er ei gwne vd yn oferyn dysge idiaeth 
crev ydd: iwl, trwy vyny ad ei hurddolion ae el llenwyr, y y rhai a gynnelir ar 
draul y llywodrae th, yh gymwys 1 weini yu yr iaith Gymr veg, unig laith y 
bobl. 

Deisyva eich deisebwyr yn ostyngedig ar vod yr un cymhwysderau, yn 
ovynawl yo yr holl varnwyr, heddyngnaid, a swyddogion gwladawl ereill 
yn y dywysogaeth: a chan vod Cymmry nodedig yn mhlith ysgolorion yr oes, 
a chan y bernir yn anhebgorawl, gael ewddorion ieithodd ereill, ervynia eich 
deise ‘bwyr ar eich ty anrhydeddus gyvlawni y weithred gyviawn hon 1 
ddeiliaid fyddlawn, trwy ovalu pennodi gwyddoriacth gymmreig yn ein priv 
athrovau. 


Translation. 


To the honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom in Parliament 
assembled; the humble Petition of the under-signed Welshmen, 
resident in London, 

Sheweth,— 

That your petitioners, in common with their fellow-countrymen, while 
they have borne their share of the burdens of the country, have always been 
noted for their patience and orderly demeanour. 

That your petitioners consider themselves as witnesses who appear before 
the “Iiicu Court or Partiame NT,’ to state indisputable matters of fact, 
which bear with peculiar hardship upon the Princ ipality, and they rely on 
the justice and wisdom of that high court to respect their prayer, and remove 
the grievance under which they labour, so as to place them on an equality 
with their English fellow- subjec ts. 
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That your petitioners seriously hope, that a reformed parliament will not 
allow our national church to remain a mere burden upon the Principality ; 
but that your honourable house will provide means to render it an instrument 
of religious instruction, by requiring that its dignitaries and clergy, sup- 
ported at the public expense, should be qualified to officiate in the Welsh 
language, the only language of the people. 

‘That your petitioners humbly pray, the same qualification may be required 
of all judges, magistrates, and other public functionaries in Wales: and 
while there are Welshmen distinguished amongst the scholars of the age, and 
professors of other languages are deemed indispensable, your petitioners 
pray your honourable house to secure the attainment of this act of justice to 
a loyal people, by providing for the appointment of a Welsh professorship 
in each of our universities. 


To the honorable the Commons of Great Britain und Treland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled. 





The humble Petition of the under-signed residents in the city of Chester 
and its vicinity, being friendly to the Established Church, and con- 
nected with the Principality of Wales, 

Sheweth, 

That your petitioners are attached to the principles of the Church of 
England by education and conviction. 

That they are nevertheless deeply impressed with a sense of the urgent ne- 
cessity of applying a timely reform to those abuses which deform her system 
of administration. 

That they beg respectfully to call the attention of your honourable house 
to those peculiar and aggravated grievances which impair the efficiency 
of the Church establishment in Wales, persuaded that in so doing they are 
embracing the best course that is open to them of evincing, at the present 
crisis, the sincerity of their regard for the interest of the Welsh people, and 
of the Church as an institution. 

That it is unquestionable that every one of those prelates, who at present 
preside over the dioceses of Wales, are destitute of all knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the Welsh people. 

That their ministerial labours, and the rite of confirmation, have conse- 
quently been long performed in a language unintelligible to the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of that country; and many English clergymen, 
ignorant of the Welsh language, have been promoted to parishes in which 
that dialect exclusively prevails, though the twenty-fourth Article of the 
Church of England declares, that the celebration of the rites of religion, in a 
language not understood by the people, isa practice repugnant alike to the 
usages of the primitive church, and the spirit of the sacred scriptures. 

That your petitioners humbly yet earnestly express their conviction, that 
the mode in which the Welsh bishoprics have been long filled, is not onlya 
breach of a fundamental principle of the Church of England, but the leading 
cause of that inethcient course of administration which has so long prevailed 
in the Churchin Wales, and which has had the effect of attaching to the prin- 
ciples of dissent, a larger portion of the people of the Principality than of 
any other district in the United Kingdom. 

That a great portion of the richest livings in North Wales are in the hands 
of individuals who are absentees from the Principality, while, on the other 
hand, many of the most populous and extensive districts are left to the care 
of curate s, who are hardly provided with the necessary means of subsistence 

Phat many of the wealthiest parishes in North and South Wales are appro- 
| riated to bishopric s and sinecures in remote parts of England, an appropri- 
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ation of the resources of the Principality which your petitioners cannot but 
regard as anomalous, inexpedient, and unjust, detrimental to the cause, and 
inconsistent with the spirit of religion. 

That your petitioners are of opinion, that the revenues of the Sees of Ban- 
gor and St. Asaph are more than adequate to the duties which are attached 
to those bishoprics, and, in this opinion, they are confirmed by the reflec- 
tion that more than one half of the wealth of those Sees arises from benetices 
which have been added to them, either by Acts of Parliament, or the per- 
nicious system of Commendams from the Crown. 

That as a striking proof of the extent and magnitude of the abuses in 
the Church in Wales, your petitioners may advert to the appalling fact, that a 
larger portion of the tithes of North Wales is at present absorbed in the 
repair of cathedrals—in the support of colleges and bishoprics in England— 
by the bishops of Wales and their relatives—and by incumbents, who are 
either absent from their benefices, or unacquainted with the language of their 
flocks, than is enjoyed by the whole body of the working parochial clergy. 

That your petitioners humbly submit that the evils adverted to afford an 
unanswerable proof that an immediate inquiry into the present state of the 
church in Wales is demanded alike by justice, religion, and the interests of 
the people of that country. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your honorable house,—That no 
individual who is unacquainted with the Welsh language, may be hencefor- 
ward instituted to a bishopric in Wales; that all those parishes which are at 
present attached to bishoprics and sinecures in England may, on the expira- 
tion of existing interests, cease to be applied to purposes unconnected with 
the Principality of Wales; that some security may be provided for the resi- 
dence of incumbents, and the incomes of the clergy may be more strictly 
proportioned to the responsibilities with which they may be burdened, and 
the duties they may be called upon to perform. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 





TESTIMONIAL OF REGARD TO THE REV. JOHN BLACKWELL. 


We are compelled, in consequence of the lengthened accounts of last St. 
David's anniversary, to greatly abridge the communication sent us of the 
testimonial of regard presented to Mr. Blackwell; but by so placing the 
matter on record, we trust we are fulfilling the wishes of both the donors and 
receiver. A large meeting of the friends of the Kev. gentlemen and pa- 
rishioners of Holywell having subscribed for the purpose of presenting the 
Rev. John Blackwell, B.A., late curate of that place, with some suitable 
memorial of their regard and esteem, for the exemplary discharge of his 
sacred duties while curate—assembled last month, at the White Horse Inn, 
ata public breakfast, when a splendid tea service, consisting of coffee pot, tea 
pot, sugar basin, cream ewer, tea spoons and tongs, and two salvers were pre- 
sented to him in the presence of the following ladies and gentlemen: — 

R. J. Mostyn, esq. and Mrs. Mostyn, Calcott Hall; Mrs. Williamson, 
Greenfield; Mrs. Addison; Mrs. Brighouse: Mrs. Doctor Williams; Mrs. 
Unsworth; Mrs. Skelton; Miss Whitley; Miss Cooke; Miss Mostyn; 
Miss Williamson; Miss Littlewood; Miss Forest: Rev. J. Jones, B. D. 
vicar of Holywell; Rev. H. Joves, vicar of Northop; Rev. C. B. Clough, 
vicar of Mold; Mr. Williamson; Mr. Addison; Mr. C. Oldfield; Mr. 
Harrison, spirit-imerchant; Mr. Harrison, Saithelwyd; Mr.Wilhams, surgeon; 
Mr. C Simon, Mr. Meredith Vickers; Mr. Benj. Harrison; Mr. W. Skel- 
ton; Mr. TH. Hughes; Mr. Jones Edwards; Mr. Brighouse; Mr. Edisbury; 
Mr. Llumphrey Roberts; Mr. Littlewood; Mr. W. PP. Jones; Mr. W 
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Williamson; Mr. G. Williamson; Mr. Croft; Masters Unsworth; &c. Ke. 
One of the Salvers bore the following inscription: 
A TFA SERVICE, 
Consisting of Tea Pot, Coffee Pot, Sugar Basin, and Cream Ewer, 
together with this and a corresponding Salver, 
WAS PRESENTED TO 
THE REV. JOHN BLACKWELL, B. 
CURATE OF HOLYWELL, 
By a number of his affectionate parishioners and friends, as a small token of 
their gratitude and esteem for his character as a friend and a minister of the 
gospel; and gratitude for the zealous, conscie ntious,and truly pious manner 
in which he discharged his duties during four years ’ residence in this parish. 
Holywell, 36th Feb. 1833. 


































After the company had done justice to the sumptuous entertainment pro- 
vided by the committee of management, Mr. Mostyn, the chairman, then 
presented the service, accompanied by an exceedingly good address, which 
did full justice to his own feelings, as ‘also those of the entire meeting, justly 


eulogising the many good qualities of Mr. Blackwell, and their extreme 


regret at losing him from their parish. 

Those who have ever heard Mr. Blackwell, need only be told, that he dwelt 
with his usual abilitv in describing lus sensations on receiving so splendid 
and gratifying a testimonial of their regard. Mr. Blackwell is a man possessing 
extreme vigor and orginality of mind, and we do not think he ever spoke 
better, beautiful as were many of his former addresses at Eisteddvods, &c. 
We very much regret we cannot dwell upon this interesting subject. Several 

gentlemen addressed the meeting, and the best feelings of the heart were 


called torth im all 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. JOHN PARRY. 


The members of the Roy: il Soc iety of Musicians having voted a piece of 
plate to Mr. Parry, the composer, as a reward for his exertions in promoting 
the intere sts of the institution, the cere mony of presentation took place at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, last February, when the agra and a few musical 
friends dined. Mr. Horsley in the chair, and Mr. Calkin, vice president. 

The testimonial consisted of a ve ry elegantly chased silver coffe -pot and 
a massive sugar bowl, with rich and finely executed serpent handles, manu- 
factured by Mr Ellis, of John street, with the following inse ription : 

** Presented by the members of the Royal Society of Musicians to Mr. 
Jobn Parry, honorary treasurer, in testimony of their regard for him, and of 
the high sense they entertain of his unwearied and valuable services in 
behalf of the institution.—Jan. 1833. 

Mr. Horsley addressed Mr. Parry in a very eloquent manner, and in such 
terms as could not but be hi ghly flatte ring to his feelings. Among other 
encomiums paid was, that Mr. Parry had been the means of adding to the 
funds of the society upwards of £60 per annum for the last twelve years. 

The following gentlemen were present: Mr. Horsley, Sir G. Smart, 
Messrs. G. B. Cramer, Moschelles, Hawes, T. C ooke, Harley, Lyon Mackin- 
tosh, Sherrington, Anderson, Calkin. Simeock, W eippert, Fitzwilliam, 
P arry, jun. and a few private friends A varie ty of glees, &c. were sung in 
the course of the evening, and some excellent comic songs by Harley, T. 
Cooke, and Fitzwilliam. Mochelles delighted the company by a masterly 
extemporaneous performance on the piano-forte. 
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APPOINTMENT OF SHERIFFS. 

North Wales. 
Carnarvonshire-—D. P. Downes, of Hendrerhysgethin, esq. 
Anglesey —C. H1. Evans, of Henblas, esq. 
Merionethshire.—G. J. Scott, of Peniarthucha, esq. 
Denbighshire —W. P. Yale, of Plas-yn-Yale, esq. 
Flintshire —W .T. Ellis, of Cornist, esq. 
Montgomeryshire —J. Jones, of Deythur, esq. 

South Wales. 
Glamorganshire —R. T. Tuberville, of Ewenny-abbey, esq. 
Carmarthenshire —D. Lewis, of Strade y, esq. 
Pembrokeshire.—J. 11. Phillips, of W illi: imston, esq. 
Cardiganshire. ~W.Q. Brigstocke, of Blae npant, esq. 
Breconshire —W. H. West, of Beaufort, esq. 
Radnorshire —W. Wilkins, of Maeslough castle, esq. 

The Borders. 


Monmouthshire.—W . Vaughan, of Courtfield, esq. 
Shropshire.— -W. Moseley, of buildwas, esq. 





ST. DAVID'’S COLLEGE. 

The following prizes have lately been awarded at St. David’s College, for 
the year 1852. 

1. For the best Latin E ssay on the following subject : * Non igitur parum 
refert, sed permultum, utrum sic, an sic a pueris age amus: immo vero 
totum in eo positum est.” Arist. Ethic. lib. 2, c. 1, ad finca prize of ten 
pounds—W illiam Collins Colton. 

2. For the best Welsh Essay on the following subject: “ Y Breinteau yr 
ydys yn eu mwynhau o he rwydd y Diwygiad Crefyddol (Reformation) ym 
Mhrydain ; ” a prize of ten pounds—George Howell. 

3. For the best English Essay on the following subject: “ Inter omnes 
quas unquam novit Orbis, cultus Dei, hac nostra qua gloriamur Christiana, 
et qua in mediis wrumnis beati sumus, nulla est quod ad historiam certior, 
quod ad mysteria sublimior, quod ad prace pta purior et pe rfectior, quod ad 
ritus denique et cultum gravi simplicitate venerabihor.”’? Leighton; a 
prize of ten pounds— Be njamin Morgan, (now curate of | ‘embryn.) 

4. For the best classical examination ; a prize of ten pounds—Philip 
Soulbien Desprez. 

5. For the best Hebrew examination; a prize of ten pounds—Rees 
Williams. 

For the best Euclid examination—John Hughes. 





EARTHQUAKE. 

Three shocks of earthquake have been distinctly felt at Swansea, and its 
neighbourhood, during last quarter. That on a Sunday is described as 
considerably stronger than those experienced on the pre ceding days, and is 
declared by officers who have served in various parts of the globe, to be 
equal in violence to any they ever felt. ‘The latter shock was experienced in 
various parts of the Princ ipality, and gave rise toa good deal of alarm and 
apprehension. 





LONGEVITY, 
The following is a list of eld people upwards of 80 years of age, now 
living, and belonging to the parish of Llanfachreth, Merionethshire :—Gwen 
Williams, Cae Howel, 92; Jane Edmund, Cwmheisin, 91; Catherine 
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Williamson; Mr. G. Williamson; Mr. Croft; Masters Unsworth; &c. Ke. 
One of the Salvers bore the following inscription: 


A TEA SERVICE, 
Consisting of Tea Pot, Coffee Pot, Sugar Basin, and Cream Ewer, 
together with this and a corresponding Salver, 
WAS PRESENTED TO 
THE REV. JOUN BLACKWELL, B.A. 
CURATE OF HOLYWELL, 
By a number of his affectionate parishioners and friends, as a small token of 
their vratitude and esteem for his character as a friend and a minister of the 
gospel; and gratitude for the zealous, conscientious,and truly pious manner 
in which he discharged his duties during four years’ residence in this parish. 
Holywell, 36th Feb. 1833. 


After the company had done justice to the sumptuous entertainment pro- 
vided by the committee of management, Mr. Mostyn, the chairman, then 
pres nted the service, accompanied by an exceedingly good address, which 
did full justice to his own feelings, as also those of the entire meeting, justly 
eulos ising the many good qualities ot Mr. Blackwell, and their extreme 
regret at losing him from their parish. 

Those who have ever heard Mr. Blackwell, need only be told, that he dwelt 
with his usual ability in deseribing his sensations on receiving so splendid 
and gratifying a testumonial of their regard. Mr. Blackwell is a man possessing 
extreme vigor and originality of mind, and we do not think he ever spoke 
better, beautiful as were many of his former addresses at Eisteddvods, &c. 
We very much regret we cannot dwell upon this Interestlig subject. Several 
gentlemen addressed the meeting, and the best feelings of the heart were 
called forth ith all. 


rESTIMONIAL TO MR. JOHN PARRY. 


The members of the Royal Society of Musicians having voted a piece of 
plate to Mr. Parry, the composer, as a reward for his exertions in promoting 
the interests of the institution, the ceremony of presentation took place at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, last February, when the committee and a few musical 
friends dined. Mr. Horsley in the chair, and Mr. Calkin, vice president. 

The testimonial consisted of a very elegantly chased silver coffe: -pot and 
a massive sugar bowl, with rich and finely executed serpent handles, manu- 
factured by Mr. Ellis, of John street, with the following inscription : 

“ Presented by the members of the Royal Society of Musicians to Mr 
John Parry, honorary treasurer, in testimony of their regard for him, and of 
the high sense they entertain of his unwearied and valuable services in 
behalf of the institution.—Jan. 183 

Mr. Horsley addressed Mr. Parry in a very eloquent manner, and in such 
terms as could not but be highly flattering to his feelings. Among other 
encomiums paid was, that Mr. Parry had been the means of adding to the 
funds of the society upwards of £60 per annum for the last twelve years. 

The following gentlemen were present: Mr. Horsley, Sir G. Smart, 
Messrs. G. B. Cramer, Moschelles, Hawes, T. Cooke, Harley, Lyon Mackin- 
tosh, Sherrington, Anderson, Calkin, Simcock, Weippert, Fitzwilliam, 
Parry , jun. and a few private frends A variety of glees, &c. were sung in 
the course of the evening, and some excellent comic songs by Harley, T. 
Cooke, and |} itzwilliam. Mochelles delighted the company by a masterly 
extemporaneous pertorman e on the piano-forte. . 
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APPOINTMENT OF SHERIFPS. 

North Wales. 
Carnarvonshire-—D. P. Downes, of Hendrerhysgethin, esq. 
Anglesey.—C. 11. Evans, of Henblas, esq. 
Merionethshire.—G. J. Scott, of Peniarthucha, esq. 
Denbighshire —WV . P. Yale, of Plas-yn-Yale, esq. 
Flintshire —W. T. Ellis, of Cornist, esq. 
Montgomeryshire —J. Jones, of Deythur, esq. 

South Wales. 
Glamorganshire —R. T. Tuberville, of Ewenny-abbey, esq. 
Carmarthenshire.-—D. Lewis, of Stradey, esq. 
Pembrokeshire.—J. 11. Phillips, of Williamston, esq. 
Cardiganshire. —W. O. Brigstocke, of blaenpant, esq. 
Breconshire —W. Hi. West, of Beaufort, esq. 
Radnorshire —W. Wilkins, of Maeslough castle, esq. 

The Borders. 
Monmouthshire.—W .. Vaughan, of Courtfield, esq. 
Shropshire-—W.. Moseley, of Buildwas, esq. 





ST. DAVID'S COLLEGE. 

The following prizes have lately been awarded at St. David’s College, for 
the year 1852. 

1. For the best Latin Essay on the following subject: “ Non igitur parum 
refert, sed permultum, utrum sic, an sic ii pueris assuescamus : immo vero 
totum in eo positum est.” Avast, Ethic. lib. 2, ¢. 1, ad fin.a prize of ten 
pounds—W iliiam Collins Colton. 

2. For the best Welsh Essay on the following subject: “ Y Breinteau yr 
ydys yn eu mwynhau o herwydd y Diwygiad Crefyddol (Reformation) ym 
Mhrydain ;” a prize of ten pounds—George Howell. 

3. For the best English Essay on the following subject: “ Inter omnes 
quas unquam novit Orbis, cultus Dei, bac nostra qua gloriamur Christiana, 
et qua in mediis wrumnis beati sumus, nulla est quod ad historiam certior, 
quod ad mysteria sublimior, quod ad pracepta purior et perfectior, quod ad 
ritus denique et cultum gravi simplicitate venerabilor.”’? Leighton; a 
prize of ten pounds— Benjamin Morgan, (now curate of Pembryn.) 

4. For the best classical examination ; a prize of ten pounds—Philip 
Soulbien Desprez. 

5. For the best Hebrew examination; a prize of ten pounds—Rees 
Williams. 

6. For the best Euclid examination—John Hughes. 

EARTHQUAKE. 

Three shocks of earthquake have been distinctly felt at Swansea, and its 
neighbourhood, during last quarter. That on a Sunday is described as 
considerably stronger than those experienced on the preceding days, and is 
declared by officers who have served in various parts of the globe, to be 
equal in violence to any they ever felt. ‘The latter shock was experienced in 
various parts of the Principality, and gave rise to a g od deal of alarm and 





apprehension. 
LONGEVITY, 

The following is a list of old people upwards of 80 years of age, now 

living, and belonging to the parish of Llanfachreth, Merionethshire :—Gwen 

Willams, Cae Howel, 92; Jane Edmund, Cwmbheisin, 91; Catherine 
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Richards, Maesgwyn, 89; Hugh Williams, Tan y foel, 88 ; Jane, his wife, 
80; Robert Edmund, Tyn y simdda, 86; Catherine, his wife, 87; Evan 
Edward, Tycerrig, 86; Evan Lioyd, Glasdir, 86; Elizabeth Jones, Tyn- 
chaf, 86; John Edwards, Llan, 84; Mary Rice, fa y wilyn, 84; Robert 
Edward, Cae yr hwyaid, 84; Margaret Roberts, Tyn y buarth, 83; John 
Ellis, Felin Newydd, 83; Robert Edward, Lian, 82; Ellis Jones, Cae: 
hydwydd, 82; William Rice, Turnpike-gate, 82; Mary, his wife, 81; John 
Williams, Tyn-y-mynydd, 81; Reynallt William, Cae Howel, 81; Mar- 
varet Jones, Tynewydd, 81; Lown William, Caerhydwydd, 80; Thomas 
Williams, Cae Glas, 80; David Jones, Hafod-y-geifr, 80 ; Jonat, his wife, 
80; John Davies, Buarthre, 80. The population of the above parish does 
not exceed 900, which number, when divided by 27, the number of aged 
persons enumerated in the foregoing list, gives the result, that in Llanfach- 
reth, one person out of 33 lives to the age of 80, or upwards. This affords 
a strong proof of the salubrity of the air of the Principality, and should ope- 
rate strongly in inducing the wealthy of England and Ireland to pass their 
summer months in Wales, instead of resorting to the Continent. 


BUILTH. 


The inhabitants of Builth, Breconshire, complain of the operation of the 
Reform Bill with reference to the Hundred of Builth, and have come to 
the resolution of addressing Lord John Russell on the subject. The spe- 
cified nature of their complaint is, “that when a contest occurs for the elec- 
tion of a county member, in that county the poll is solely confined to the 
town of Brecon, although the town of Builth is seventeen miles, and the 
extremity of the hundred full thirty miles from Brecon; while it is pro- 
vided by the Bull that po person is required to travel more than fifteen miles 
for the purpose of giving his vote, which is less than the distance of the 
extremities of the county in almost every direction from Brecon, but in none 
so great as in Builth hundred. Radnorshire, the adjoining county, which is 
not more than half the extent, and contains about half the number of inha- 
bitants, has seven places appointed for taking the poll; and all the neigh- 
bouring counties enjoy the same privilege in a greater or less degree.” 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATRS. 


Births. 


At Eaton Hall, near Chester, the Marchioness of Westminster, of a son. 
The lady of Mr. Swan, Surgeon, of Cowbridge, ofa son.— Mrs. Roberts, Port 
Madoc, of a daughter— Mrs. Thomas lienry Evans, of Palace Street, Car- 
narvon, of a son.—At Beaumaris, the lady of the Rev. H. D. Owen, Head 
Master of the Grammar School, of a son.—The lady of Charles Henry 
Evans, Esq. of Henblas, Anglesey, of a son.—At Baraset, Bengal, the lady 
of the Rev. R. H. Mytton, of Garth, Montgomeryshire, of a son and heir.— 
At Boulston, near Haverford-west, the lady of R. 1. Ackland, esq. of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Thomas Salway, Vicar of Oswestry, of a son.—At 
Churchstoke Parsonage, Montgomeryshire, the lady of the Rev. R. Amber, 
of a daughter.—At Tanyrallt, near Bangor, the lady of Jno. Williams Ellis, 
esq. of a son.—At Aberystwith, the Lady of Alfred Stephens, esq. of a son. 
At Cantreff, Breconshire, the lady of the Rev. John Thos. Powell, of a 
daughter.—At Bangor, the lady of Thomas Griftiths, esq. M.R.C.S. of a 


son.—aAt Perthyterfyn, Llolvwell, Mes. ¢ opner Oldfield, of a son 
‘ 
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Marriages. 


At St. Michael’s Church, Chester, by the Rev. J. Eaton, the Rev. E. O. 
Hughes, of Brynilwyd, Anglesey, to Miss Charlotte Jones, of Chester—At 
Berriew, Jobn Rainer, esq. of Reading, to Harriette, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. J. Jones, of Brithdir Hall, Montgomeryshire.—At Swansea, by the Rey. 
Wm. Hewson, D.D. the Rev. Thos. Bowen, curate of that church, to Ellen 
Rosa, second daughter of Richard Morgan, esq. of Swansea.—At Ruthin, 
by the Rev, Francis Owen, Mr. Henry Davies, Wrexham, to Margaret, 
daughter of the late Rev. Edward Davies, head master of Llanrwst Gram- 
mar School._—At Abergwessin, Brecknockshire, the Rev. Millingchamp 
Davies, A.M. Rector of Trevilan, Cardiganshire, to Miss Sarah Mainwaring, 
of St. John street, Chester —At Llanbadarnfawr, by the Rev. John Hughes, 
the Rev. Benjamin Rees, to Mrs. Williams, Marine Terrace, Aberystwith. 
—At Llechgwenfarwidd, by the Rev. Hugh Wynne Jones, William 
Walthew, esq. of Holyhead, to Eliza, eldest daughter of the late Owen 
Jones, esq. of Lligwy, Anglesey.—At Chester, Mr. J. Williams, of Llan- 
dilofawr, Carmarthenshire, to Miss Elizabeth Williams, niece of the late R. 
Maddox, esq. of Richmond Hill, near Carnarvon.—At Bristol, Henry 
Ravenhill Granger, esq. of Stourbridge, to Henrietta Sophia, only daughter 
of H. Withers, esq. and niece of the late Sir Charles Trubshaw Withers, of 
Cowen Park, Radnorshire, and Dripsale, Worcestershire —At Aberporth, 
Cardiganshire, Jenkin Beynon, esq. of Pennar, Cardiganshire, to Mary Ann, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. T. Thomas.—At Mold, by the Rev. Charles 
Butler Clough, Edward Whitley, esq. of Bryncoed, to Catharine, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Edward Griftith, of Rhydgaled, near the former place.— 
At Ysceifiog, by the Rev. Mr. L, Lloyd, rector of Nannerch,! Thos. Marshall 
Griffith, esq. of Ash Grove, in the county of Salopfto Eliza, daughter of the 
Rev. William Williams, Rector of Ysceifiog, and one of the Canons of St. 
Asaph Cathedral.—At St. George’s church, Dublin, by the Rev. Charles 
Vignolis, Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, Robert Griffith 
Williams, of the Friars, in the county of Anglesey, Bart., to Marianne, 
third daughter of Piers Gale, esq. of Mountjoy square, Dublin. There 
were present at the ceremony Lady Somerville and Mrs. Caulfield, sisters 
of the bride, Sir Henry and Lady Meredyth, Lady De Bath, Mrs. Mead 
Ilobson, and the Misses Webster, Mr. Mrs. and Miss French, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lindsey, Major Slade, Captains Paget, Vaughan, Clements, and 
Geale, Messrs. Hume, Armit, Brooke, &c. &c.—At Llangoed church, by 
the Rev. Thomas Williams, Francis H. Redding, esq. of Beaumaris, to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of Thomas Jones, esq. of Cromlech, in the 
county of Anglesey —At Holyhead, by the Rev. John Jones, B.D., H. W. 
Mulvany, esq. of Dublin, Barrister at Law, to Ann, eldest daughter of Cap- 
tain Judd, R.N., of Holyhead—George Anderson, esq. of Islington, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of Thomas Jones, esq. of White House, Builth, Bre- 
conshire.—At Baschurch, Edward Boodle, of Winston, youngest son of 
the late Wm. Boodle, esq. of Clay House, Flintshire, to Ann, eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Pickstock, of Baschurch.—At Llanerchymedd, An- 
glesey, by the Rev. J. Griffith, M.A., Humphrey Jones Evans, esq. to 
Anne, second daughter of the late Rev. J. Richards, Clerk. 





Deaths. 


At Beaumaris, in the 75th yearof his age, James Harris, esq.—At the advanced 
age of 82, Mrs. Owen, relict of the late Rev. Rd. Owen, Rector of Edern 
Carnarvonshire—Thomas Twiston, esq. of Denbigh, aged 85.—At Holy- 
head, Mrs. Walthew, mother of Mr. Walthew, Surgeon, of Holyhead.— 
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“ 


At Boulogne, Sir Jere Homfray, formerly of Llandaff House, elder bro- 
ther of the late Samuel Homfray, esq. of lenydarran, Glamorganshire, of 
which county he was a deputy- -lieutenant, and a magistrate, and served the 
office of high sheriff in the year 1809.—In Chester, aged 15, John Owen, 
eldest son of Sir John Salusbury—Edward Hughes, esq., son of the Rev. 
Richard Hughes, of Stourbridge, Worcestershire, and forme rly of Gogarth, 
Merionethshire —In Mill street, Aberdare, Cardigan, aged 68, the Rev. 
Thomas Evans, Unitarian Minister. He was the first Unitarian preacher, 
and the founder of most of the congregations of that sect in South Wales. 
He was a flannel weaver, and continued to exercise that occupation tll 
within a few weeks of his death. In former years he had been in corres- 
pondence with Dr. Priestley, Dr. Price, Rev. Mr. Lindsay, Dr. Jebb, the 
Duke of Grafton, Dr. Franklin, and other persons of celebrity. He had 
suffered under the Pitt administration for his politic al opinions, being tried 
and convicted, (on the false testimony of an infamous neighbour, that a 
had sung the Marse illois Hymn,) he was sentenced, by the late Judge 
Harding, to two years’ by ogres nt in Carmarthen gaol. —At Ruthin, in 
the 74th year of his age, John Jones , esq., clerk of the peace for the ¢ ounty 
of Denbigh: a sesnes universally beloved and respected for his be- 
nevolent and amiable disposition.—At his house in Russel- “square, Lon- 
don, Mr. Alderman Waithman, one of the representatives of the city of 
London. The deceased was a native of a village near Wrexham, and 
born of parents of virtuous character, but im humble hfe. Losing his 
father when an infant, and his mother marrying again, he was adopted by 
an uncle, a respectab le linen-draper in Bath, and putto the school of one 
Moore, a very ingenious man, the economy of whose school led all his 
pupils to acquire habits of public and extemporaneous speaking. Mr. 
Waithman was afterwards taken into the business of his uncle, and subse- 
quently obtained employment in the same line at Reading and in London. 
At an early age, he married, and opened a shop at tie south end of 
Fleet-market, whence his activity, crowned with success, enabled him to 
enter upon the capital premises at the corner of Bridge-street and Fleet 
street, where, in multiphed transactions, he always honoured the high cha- 
racter of a London citizen and tradesman. The questionable morality of 
the war against France, and the great social mischiefs which tt occasioned, 
led him, in the year 1794, to cman a series of resolutions against the war, 
and in favour of parliamentary reform, to a numerous common-hall; and, 
on this occasion, he displayed those powers of eloquence which baffled pre 
judice, and defeated an opposition which had been organized by all the in- 
uence of the Pittadministration. ‘This spirited measure, which was the first 
attempt to expose the delusion under which the war had been commenced, 
laid the foundation of his popularity and fame. lle was soon after elected 
into the common.council, where, for several years, he was at the head of a 
small minority, till his perseverance and the gradu: il eflect of annual elec- 
tions, converted his minority into a majority, and for many years his mind 
and his principles, not his power or his undue influence, governed the mea- 


sures of that asse mbly. ‘Lhe deceased Alderman was at one pe ‘riod of his 
political lite subjected “ various libels. Ata pub lic meeting forme rly 
held at Wrexham, Sir W. Wynn, with much gene rosity and right Seling. 


demed the charges against "Mr Waithman’s character, which his enemies 
had raised against him for base purposes. Mr. Waithman has 4 en four 
umes elected M. P. for London. At lrewylan Hall, the Rev. T. J . Davies, 


thirty years a magistrate for the county of Montgome ry.—At Tan'rallt, ac red 
82, the Kev. ‘Thomas k llis, treasurer of Bangor cathedral, and rector of 
Lianfachreth, Anglesey At Aberanthen, Cardiganshire, John Enoc h, esq 
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many years captain in and paymaster of the Royal Cardigan Militia—at 
Gellydowyl!, Harriet, wife of Wm. Brigstocke, esq. of Blaenbant, Cardi- 
ganshire, and third daughter of the late Sir W. Mansel, bart. of Iscoed, 
Carmarthenshire—At Aberystwith, Miss Jane Nanney, daughter of the 
late Rev. Robert Nanney, of Llwyn, near Dolgelley—Aged 60, the Rev. 
Richard Jones, late of Wern, Llanfrothen. He had been for 35 years an 
indefatigable minister among the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. His exem- 
plary conduct as a religious professor and a preacher was an honour to him- 
self and the connexion to which he belonged. At Beaumaris, in her 84th 
year, Jane, relict of Thomas Jones, esq. of Summer Hill. She was 
daughter to the late William Morris, esq. of Llanfugail, in the county of An- 
glesey, and niece to the two celebrated characters, Lewis and Richard Mor- 
ris; the former remarkable as a Welsh antiquary, hydrographer, and poet, 
the latter as having superintended the printing of the Welsh Bible.—At 
Pwllhele, much respected, John Jones, aged 66, brother of Mrs. Hughes, of 
the Goat hotel, Carnarvon, and of Richard Jones, esq., Morden Lodge, 
Surrey.—At New Orleans, of the cholera morbus, in the 23d year of his 
age, Charles, eldest son of Mr. It. Saunderson, Bala, Merionethshire, and 
publisher of a Welsh monthly periodical, called “The Gwyliedydd.”—At 
Galltraeth, Lleyn, of a paralytic attack, the Rev. Robert Ambrose, Baptist 
Minister, in the 50th year of his age. It is melancholy to add, that his 
brother, William, whilst on his way to the funeral, had a similar visitation 
after he had proceeded from Bangor about a mile, he lingered for a short 
time, when he expired.—At Garthllwyd, near Llanfair, Montgomeryshire, 
in her 91st year, Mrs. FE. Lloyd.—At Tanyrallt, Cardiganshire, aged 25, 
Mr. Reuben Davies, known amongst the bards by the name of “ Prydydd 
y Coed.”—At the advanced age of 103 years, Jolin Ilarding, one of the 
members of the True blue Beneficial Society, in Chester; who has received 
from three to four hundred pounds out of the society’s funds.—At Ruthin, 
aged 69 years, the Rev. Jolin Jones, M.a. rector of Bottwnog.—In his 80th 
year, Owen Owen, of Peaumaris, formerly surgeon to his Majesty’s 6th 
regiment of foot, and latterly on half-pay of the late 20th dragoons.—At 
Beaumaris, Mrs. Martin, relict of the late George Martin, esq. of Stockport, 
and third sister of Sir William Bulkeley Hughes, of Plas coch, Anglesey — 
In Great Titchtield-street, London, Edward Young, esq. aged 55, formerly 
of Beaumaris.—In the full possession of her faculties, at Corwen, Merion- 
ethshire, Mrs. Mary Edwards, aged 103.—At Bryn Edwin, io the county of 
Flint, after a few days’ illness, Edward Lewis, esq. in the 57th year of his 
age.—Aged 73, the Kev. John Ellis, vicar of Llanbadrig, Anglesey.— 
Emily, infant daughter of ‘T. Bb. Haslam, esq. of Castle square, Carnarvon. 
—At Erw Bran, parish of Llanddeiniolen, aged 90 years and a day, Ellen 
Jones. She was married in the year 1763, and her husband survives her. 
—At Beddgelert, at an advaneed age, Mr. Wilham Roberts, surgeon. — 
Francis John Wollaston, eldest son of the Rev. J. W. Trevor, vicar of Car- 
narvon, aged 9 years.—Lately, Mrs. Jones, wife of Mr. E. Jones, wine- 
merchant, of Aberystwith.— At Aberystwith, aged 62, Thomas Marriott, 
esq.— Aged 84, near Llanymynech, the ingenious, cheerful, and benevo- 
lent Mr. Robert Baugh ; well known and valued as the accurate and per- 
Spicuous engraver of the great and small maps of North W ales, published 
by the late John Evans, esq., and of his own great map of Shropshire, toge- 
ther with the vignettes that adorn those elaborate works. 1 he sensitive af- 
fections of mind and heart in this truly good man were at all times singu- 
larly alive to the playful and pathetic, and with such rapid alternations, 
that the writer of this short and transient tribute has seen him both laugh and 
weep in the same moment, at passages of Shakspeare, when read by their 
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now venerable friend, the amiable and elegant poet, Dr. Evans. He loved 
music in the depth of his soul most cordially : and to him the rich and varied 
tones of an organ were prelibations of heaven. He rarely ever omitted 
his sincere and really pious doctrines of gratitude in the village church, 
where he presided over the psalmody, which he enthusiastically accompanied 
on the bassoon. With happiness and length of days, heaven never blessed 
a kinder creature. Travellers have frequently expressed surprise at the ex- 
cellence of the prints and maps at the village inns of Llanyinynech, and 
still greater when informed that they were all selected by the taste, and 
many etched and engraved by the ingenious talents of the parish clerk, the 
unassuming and merry-hearted Robert Baugh.—Aged 70, much lamented 
by his friends, Wm. Owen, esq. of Upper Glandulas, Montgomeryshire.-— 
At Glanfyrnwy, Oswestry, Harriet, second daughter of Thos. Brown, esq. of 
Brynllythrig, near St. Asaph.—At Tredegar lron Works, after a few hours’ 
iliness of cholera, Mr. R. Stephen, father of the Rev. D. R. Stephen, of 
Swansea.—At Cwmwysc, Breconshire, (the residence of her brother, Howell 
Powell, esq.) in her 45th year, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Watkin Edwards, 
Incumbent of Monknash.—Lately, in the 63d year of his age, Evan Sym- 
mons, esq. of Lantwit Major, Glamorganshire. He was much devoted to 
the chace, and kept the oldest and best pack of fox hounds in the county ; 
and it was his highest satisfaction to make them a source of pleasure to the 
farmers and peasantry of his neighbourhood.—Ambrose Nickson Boodle, 
aged 31, sixth son of the late William Boodle, esq. of Llai House, Flintshire. 


PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, AND FOREIGN AND 
ENGLISH FUNDS. 
CANALS IN WALES. 


Rrecknock and Abergavenny, 75/.; Glamorganshire, 290/.; Monmouth- 

shire, 195/.; Montgomery, 85/.; Shrewsbury, 255/.; Swansea, 200/. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Closing price, March 23.—Austrian Bonds, 953; Belgian, 88; Brazilian, 
63; Buenos Ayres, 25; Chilian, 23; Columbian, 16; ditto 1824, 18}; 
Danish, 74; Greek, 39; Mexican 5 per cent. 314, ditto 6 per cent. 374; 
Peruvian, 16}; Portuguese, 513; Prussian, 104 ; ditto 1822, 1033; Russian, . 
103}; Spanish, 20; ditto 1823, 18}; Dutch, 47}; French Rentes, 5 per ‘ 
cent. 102; ditto 3 per cent. 73. 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 





Bank Stock, shut; 3 per cent. Consols, 872; New 3} per cent. 95 ; New 
4 per cent. shut. 
Cu aries Epmonps, Broker, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





ERRATA. 


Page 72, line 20, for ** grey stone lies,” read « grew stone by.” 
» 72, » &, wrongly pointed. 
ve 74s os 14, for “ spray,” read «« dash amid the fray.” 
ss @4, o» 15, for * this magic banner,” read « thy magic banner.” 
i+ 4» 27, for “* witching,” read « her spells of witchery.” 
r» O55 os Ts for ** thy sunburnt forehead, genius binds,” read «« that round 
thy sunbright forehead, genius, binds.” 
» &, ,. 18 of English translation, for « tumults,” read «* tumult.” 
» &. 4, Woof ditto, for «* oppression,” read « oppressor,” 
+» 97,100, 46 of ditto, for «* assemblies,” read « assembler.” 
97, »» 47 of Welsh, for « Laros Ilwydd,” read «I aros li ydd.” 
» Wl, ,, 18 from bottom, for « power,” read « horrors.” _ 


